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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEAD FAMILY. 

Mr. Ursan,—I am obliged to you for 
the replies which my enquiries trans- 
mitted in June, in respect to the Meads of 
Essex, obtained. May I further ask whence 
they came first to Elmdon; from what 
town as well as county? and whether 
the Meads of Buckinghamshire—a branch 
of the same family,—were resident there 
prior to those of Essex; and how they 
were related? And may I enquire, also, 
from what line and descent, the Meads of 
Ireland—the Earl Clanwilliam’s family— 
first branched off? I have not myself the 
means of information ; but probably your- 
self, or some correspondent, may be able 
to tell me. 

I query whether the arms of the Meads 
of Essex were given right in your July 
number. Should they not have been, 
Sable, a chevron or, between 3 pelicans 
vulning themselves, or? I think both 
coats have been used by members of that 
branch of the family. There is a monu- 
ment to the memory of the judge at 
Elmdon, I believe —if some antiquary 
would correctly describe it, and blazon 
the arms upon it. 

Your monthly subscriber, 
OsTRICH. 


Mr. Ursay,—In the Magazine for this 
month, at page 635, left column, you have 
an account of the discovery of an oaken 
coffin, and you, or perhaps myself, have 
made a mistake in the rendering of the 
original information which was given to 
your correspondent, C. Roach Smith, Esq. 
The reading should be as follows—“ Near 
the house occupied by Mr. J. Lownsbro, on 
the estateof Edward Horner Rennard,”’ &c., 
and not Lord Londesborough Esq., as stated. 
You will please correct the mistake, as it 
might perhaps lead to some other mistake 
in saying that Lord Londesborough occu- 
pied the farm-house therein mentioned. 

Iam, &e., Epwarp TINDALL. 

Bridlington, Nov. 1, 1856. 


MANOR OF KENSINGTON. 
Diep, March 18, 1738, in the 27th year 
of his age, of the dropsy, at Johnston, in 
Pembrokeshire, Edward Henry Edwards, 
Esq., who in the right of his mother, the 


Lady Elizabeth Rich, succeeded to the 
estates of Edward Earl of Warwick and 
Holland, viz. the Manor of Kensington, 
in the county of Middlesex, the famous 
farm of Chossey, in the county of Berks, 
let at £800 per annum ; several messuages 
in Bartholomew Close, London, together 
with the toll of the Pye-powder-court in 
West Smithfield ; all which he has be- 
queathed in a most extraordinary manner, 
very much to the prejudice of his brother 
and sister, who both deserved well of him. 
—Read’s Journal, Apr. 1, 1738. 

E. G. B. 


Query, Where is a copy of this will to 
be found ? 


THE GIN ACT.—“ PUSS anp MEW.” 


In “Read’s Journal,” Apr. 1, 1738, we 
find this curious paragraph : — 

“A Bill will be brought into the House 
of Commons in a few days, to render more 
efficient the laws against the excessive 
drinking of that pernicious liquor Gin; 
which it is not doubted will put an end 
to Puss and Mew, and all other artifices 
to evade the law.” 

The explanation is, that when Gin was 
retailed in private houses, as was often the 
case, the buyer, standing outside the win- 
dow, called “ Puss,” and put his money on 
a sliding shelf. The seller cried ‘* Mew,” 
and returned the shelf with a glass of 
spirits upon it. The parties never saw 
each other. See “London Mag.,” 1738, 
for the Gin Act. E. G. B. 


AUTHORITIES FOR SHERIFFS 
AND THEIR ARMS. 


Lists of SuERIFFs will be found in the 
files of “Gazettes,” the “Annual Regis- 
ter,” and the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE; 
but Mr. Urban omitted this useful list in 
the year current, 

ARMS attributed to them will generally 
be found in the Armories of Edmonson, 
Berry, and Burke; but the authority for 
determining whether the several Sheriffs 
were entitled to armorial bearings, and (if 
so) to what bearings, must be found in her 
Majesty’s College of Arms. 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES (continued): GUTHRIE AND JOHNSON. 


“ Whoever, anxious for Britannia’s fate, 
Turns his reflections on affairs of State, 
May here the wily Statesman’s mazes wind, 
And secrets veil’d from vulgar readers find ; 
With Lilliputian Senators debate, 
And in their contests view—the British State.” 
Lines by BARDUS, prefixed to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1739, 


Ir was an the 13th of April, 1738, that the House of Commons, by the 
resolutions with which my last paper concluded, prohibited the further 
publication of their debates, as well during the recess as during the session 
of Parliament. In little more than a month, on the 20th of May, the 
prorogation took place. Preparations had been made, as before, for re- 
porting the debates in the London Magazine, and, notwithstanding the 
threatened terrors of the serjeant-at-arms, its proprietors determined to 
persevere, but with caution and disguise. Hitherto the title-page of the 
London Magazine had displayed the names of four booksellers, who were 
partners in the adventure; but now it was deemed sufficient that one man 
should incur the risk proposed, and their forlorn hope was “ T. Astley, at 
the Rose over-against the North-Door of St. Paul’s.” Mr. Gordon (the 
translator of Tacitus), to whom they confided the task of preparing the 
debates for publication, was a well-known writer in The Independent Whig, 
and one of the authors of “ Cato’s Letters.” It was a device characteristic of 
his modes of thought that he adopted in order to avoid naming those who 
had voted the publication of their speeches to be a breach of privilege. He 
gave them Roman names, and these he said were assumed by the members 
of a certain Political Club, which had agreed to meet regularly in order to 
discuss matters of public importance. Under this guise, a debate which 
had taken place on the 3rd Feb. ona motion for the reduction of the army, 
was commenced in the London Magazine for May, by the insertion of part of 
the speech of Lord Noel Somerset, who figured under the name of “ the 
Honourable Scipio Africanus.” The same debate occupied the two next 
London Magazines to the extent of forty-six pages, Sir Robert Walpole ap- 
pearing as “the Right Honourable M. Tullius Cicero,” Mr. Pulteney * as 
M. Cato, and Mr. George Lyttelton as Maecenas, and so on. 





* Mr. Pulteney’s speech occupies fourteen pages and a-half of the London Magazin® 
for June, pp. 270—285. In the Parliamentary History, 1812, vol. x. cols. 434—443, 
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On this occasion a march was stolen upon Sy~tvanus URBAN by his 
rivals»; but I was determined not to be entirely distanced by them. I 
therefore now looked round for an experienced writer qualified to prepare 
an original, or rewritten, version of the debates, and I succeeded in finding 
such a coadjutor in the historian Guthrie. This gentleman hit upon the 
plan of disguising the report as 


Desates in the Senate of Macna 
LILLIPuria. 


and he prefixed a smartly written introduction, in which he described the 
existing state of the Empire of Lilliput as observed during a recent visit by 
a grandson of the renowned Lemuel Gulliver; remarking that 

“We doubt not but our Readers will be much pleased with an Appendix to Captain 
Gulliver’s account, which we received last month, and which the late Resolution of the 
House of Commons, whereby we are forbidden to insert any account of the Proceedings 
of the British Parliament, gives us an opportunity of communicating in their room.” 

The first debate we published was that of the 5th May, 1738, on the bill 
for securing the trade to America, and Mr. Pulteney’s speech on that occa- 
sion was given in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaztne for June. In the following 
number I gave Sir Robert Walpole’s speech, and the leading features of a 
second debate, on the same topic. And so I proceeded, no longer borrow- 
ing from the London Magazine, nor exactly going over the same ground; 
for, as neither party could undertake to publish the whole debates, we each 
reported what struck us respectively as most important or likely to be most 
interesting to the public. 

In our Lilliputian Debates the two Houses of Parliament were designated 
as those of the Hurgoes and Clinabs. The names of the speakers were so 
transposed as to be just recognisable, though grievously disfigured ; as Castro- 
flet for Chesterfield, Heryef for Hervey, Quadrert for Carteret, the Urgolen 
Wimgul Skeiphen for William Shippen, esquire, &c., &c. The Whigs and 
Tories were styled Slamecsans and Tramecsans. France was Blefescu, 
Spain Iberia, Ireland Lerne, London Mildendo, Westminster Belfaborac, 
and so on. A key was given at the end of the year, partially under the 
form of “ Proposals for printing by subscription ANaGRAMMATA Repiviva, 
or, The Art of Composing and Resolving Anagrams,” but more fully in a 
separate paper. 

The London Magazine, of course, took similar means of enlightening its 
readers ; and indeed a key was more necessary in their case than my own: 
for the Roman names, though more elegant in appearance, had far less 





two speeches are assigned to him, but both together are much shorter. The slight 
examination of the Parliamentary History we have been able to make on the present 
occasion has disclosed several such deficiencies. 

> The Political State, which had heretofore been the best authority for the debates, 
now failed altogether in that respect; whilst The Historical Register, as already 
noticed in p. 536, ceased to be published. The proprietors of the former were so 
thoroughly alarmed, that in 1739 they ventured only to insert the speech of Lord 
Viscount Gage against the Convention in Spain, which the other papers had printed 
with his Lordship’s name in full, evidently by his own authority. In 1740, at p. 381, 
they gave “The reputed excellent Speech of a certain great Man to his Prince,” being 
the Speaker’s address on presenting the Money-bill; and at p. 435 some “ National 
Political Debates,” under the head of “ Memoirs of the Debates of a Society, which has 
existed many years, upon the most interesting Points of Political Knowledge, commu- 
nicated by the Secretary; which, no doubt, will find their own weight with the 
Publick.” No names of the speakers are given; and other names are printed with 
—, as well as “his M—j—y,” “ the “ N—e L—d,” &c., &e. 
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resemblance to those of the actual speakers than our anagrammatic ones. 
Perhaps none of the handbill keys are now in existence, either for one 
Magazine or the other. Any that may chance to be preserved must be 
regarded as literary curiosities of some interest. When the debates were 
subsequently printed consecutively, in the series of Parliamentary History 
formed by Timberland and Chandler, the fictitious names were replaced by 
those which the speakers really bore; and I have compared the famous 
debate in the Lords on the 1st March, 1739, on the Convention with Spain’, 
in order to afford the reader a further notion of the Roman costume which 
Gordon made our senators assume. The debate was opened by C. Cicerajus, 
the Earl of Cholmondeley ; and among the speakers (for the London Maga- 
zine does not give all the speeches that are in the Parliamentary History,) 
were—C. Plinius Cecilius, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ; M. Agrippa, Lord 
Carteret; @Q.Salonius Sarra, Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Salisbury; L. Piso, 
the Earl of Chesterfield"; Z. Amilius Paullus, the Duke of Argyll; C. Hel- 
vius, Lord Hervey; Q. Fabius Maximus, Lord Bathurst; and L. Icilius, 
the Earl of Tlay. 

When the same matter was debated in the Commons, the speakers were, 
—Pomponius Atticus, Horace Walpole; C. Calpurnius Piso, Mr. Campbell 
of Pembrokeshire; J. Sempronius Tuditanus*, Sir Thomas Saunderson 
(afterwards Earl of Scarborough); A. Gabinius, Lord Gage‘; L. Hortensius, 
Mr. John Howe (afterwards Lord Chedworth); Julius Florus, Mr. Pitt 
(afterwards Earl of Chatham); Maecenas, George Lyttelton (afterwards 
Lord Lyttelton); 7. Manlius Torquatus, (Sir Thomas Saunderson&?); P. 
Villius Tappulus (“one of our greatest merchants,” and doubtless Sir John 
Barnard,) and M. Furius Camillus, Sir William Windham", A few more, 
from the London Magazine of August and September 1739,—M. Valerius 
Corvus, Alderman Perry; Servilius Priscus, Mr. Pelham; T. Quintus Capi- 
tolinus, Mr. John Talbot; Z. Junius Brutus, Mr. Samuel Sandys; L. Va- 
lerius Flaccus, Sir William Yonge; LZ. Quintus Cincinnatus, Mr. William 
Shippen. 

© “Among the Orford papers are a few parliamentary memorandums, in the hand- 
writing of Sir Robert Walpole, taken by him during the first. debate on the Convention 
(March 8, 1739)... . Though short and imperfect, they sufficiently prove the general 
accuracy of the speeches given by Chandler [i.e. by Gordon in the London Magazine, 
whence Chandler copied them] on that occasion.”—Cowe, Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole. 

4 «The Earl of Chesterfield spoke against this warlike peace, as he called it, with 
great force of argument, as well as eloquence and wit. He probably was animated by 
the presence of the Prince of Wales, who assisted at the debate, and thought proper, 
in an affair which so nearly affected the glory of the nation, to vote, for the first time, 
and to divide with the opposition. The speech of Lord Chesterfield is one of those 
which were chosen by Rousset to be inserted in his Recueil, as containing the principal 
arguments urged by the English in support of their pretensions; but the translation 
is by no means worthy of the original.”—Maty’s Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield. 
This speech alone fills thirteen pages in the London Magazine for October, 1739, 
pp. 486—499 ; Lord Hervey’s fills the like space, and Lord Bathurst’s fifteen pages; so 
large a proportion of the Magazine did the debates occupy. 

© See London Magazine, 1739, p.564, and the Parliamentary History, 1812, vol. x. 
col. 1259. But it would seem that this speech is misappropriated, since in another 
place, Parl. Hist., x. 471, we find assigned to Sir Thomas Saunderson a speech of 
I. Manlius Torquatus (London Magazine, 1738, p. 329). 

f Lord Gage on this and other occasions published his speech at the end of the 
session—“ printed and dispersed about Lilliput as soon as the Senate rose.” —GENT. 
Maa., p.692. It was inserted in the Magazine for June, with his name at length. 

& See the preceding note °. 

» These three last, given in the London Magazine, pp. 579, 580, are omitted in the 
Parl. History, 1812. M. Furius Camillus 1 have identified from another place. 
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Both the Magazines had reason to congratulate themselves on the suc- 
cess which attended their boldness and ingenuity. No further notice was 
taken of either party by the House of Commons; whilst a large sale at- 
tested the approbation of the public. It was a triumph of that right which 
the electors of England claim, to be acquainted with the conduct of their 
representatives, and at least to know what they say, if they are unable to 
control or instruct them on particular measures. Any subterfuges were 
esteemed legitimate that might attain such a result; and we were en- 
couraged to persevere, “with Protean art,” to elude the arbitrary pro- 
hibitions that would have silenced our reports :— 


“Prosper, O Gulliver ! and should some sage 
Of Lilliput forbid thy monthly page, 
To other fairy lands thy scene remove, 
Tell how they fight, or rather how they love: 
Shou’d Lilliputian fleets attempt in vain, 
Let Brobdingnaggian squadrons humble Spain ; 
Or, that your politicks we ne’er may lose, 
Say, how the wiser Houynhnhums rule Yahoos.” 


Mr. Cave, like his rival publishers, had felt some misgivings, and, to prepare 
for the worst, he had taken the precaution to place on the title-page of the 
Magazine for August, 1738, the designation “jun.” after his name; hoping, 
in case of attack, to shift the responsibility of the publication upon a “ nephew” 
whom he now began to mention as his partner in trade: but I believe no 
such person really existed; at least, I never saw him. He was himself 
Mr. Cave junior, inasmuch as his father was still alive; but then his father’s 
name was not Edward, but Josephi. 

In April, 1739, a writer in the Daily Advertiser, who undertook to 
institute a comparison between the merits of the Gentleman’s and London 
Magazines, remarked,— 

“T have found, upon an impartial and candid examination, that, in the first part, 
which contains debates upon political subjects, Urban abounds in things, and his rivals 
in words; that he has a chain of arguments, and they a fiow of periods; that their style 
is uniform and diffuse ; his varied, concise, and energetic.” 


The account which Sir John Hawkins gives* of Cave’s proceedings in 
collecting the debates is certainly incorrect in many respects; and more 
especially in omitting such notices of the efforts of his rivals and prede- 
cessors as I have now endeavoured to supply. There is no ground for 
Hawkins’s assertion that Mr. Cave’s situation of Inspector of the Franks 
at the Post-Office gave him any advantage in this matter. I am not sure 
that his description of Cave’s personal efforts as a reporter is to be entirely 
relied upon; and at least he inaccurately states that they commenced in 
July, 1736. However, he asserts that he had been informed by some who 
were much about Cave, that,— 

“Taking with him a friend or two, he found means to procure for them and himself 
admission in the gallery of the House of Commons, or to some concealed station in the 
other House, and that they privately took down notes of the several speeches, and the 
general tendency and substance of the arguments. Thus furnished, Cave and his asso- 
ciates would adjourn to a neighbouring tavern, and compare and adjust their notes, by 
means whereof and the help of their memories, they became enabled to fix at least the 
substance of what they had so lately heard and remarked.” 





i Mr. Nichols remarks,—“ This was continued until the death of that nephew, at the 
end of the year 1752.”—Preface to Magazine Indexes, p. xxiv. I should rather say 
that Edward Cave, junior, at that date returned to his native Lilliput. 

k Life of Johnson, 2nd edit., 1787, pp. 94 et seq. 
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Some such process as this was adopted, no doubt, by all who attempted 
to report, so long as it was dangerous to be seen in the gallery with a note- 
book in hand'. But, in addition, the reporters, whilst at the house, would 
receive occasional hints and memoranda from the more communicative of 
the members. And other contributions were made by post, which were 
sometimes acknowledged after this mysterious fashion :— 

“Note, The Political Papers which we have been favour’d with by the Penny-Post, 
shali as formerly in such cases be put to their proper use, and, we hope, after a manner 
as acceptable as gratefully intended.” —(GENT. MaG. for Nov. 1740, at the foot of the 
Contents page.) 

Mr. Wilson Croker™ has very confidently claimed for Dr. Johnson the 
early portion of the Lilliputian Debates, including their Introduction. But 
he is mistaken®. They were written by Guthrie, who indeed was not em- 
ployed by me before that time®. Guthrie invented the introduction; and 





1 In the anonymous Memoir of Dr. Johnson, published shortly after his death by 
J. Walker, 12mo., 1785, the writer, proud of the advance then attained in the art of 
reporting, pronounces that there was “nothing mighty extraordinary” in all that 
Johnson did. “It is well known” (he asserts) “ that Mr. Woodfall, and Mr. Sheridan, 
who is certainly next in fame as a reporter, have sometimes exceeded within the 
four-and-twenty hours Johnson’s labours for a month.” It is added that the gentle- 
men then employed in reporting parliamentary proceedings, “after sitting for twelve, 
or sometimes eighteen, hours on a stretch, crowded as closely as they can be, without 
victuals perchance, or drink, hasten as fast to their respective offices as possible, where 
they often write six, seven, or eight hours, at the rate of a column an hour. This in- 
credible dispatch, to which the period of diurnal publications indispensably subjects 
them, absolutely precludes all revisal, either of their own copy, or any proofs from the 
press.” The period of publication was then “diurnal,” but it was for the evening, not 
the morning, papers, that this “incredible dispatch” was exercised, as will have been 
perceived from the statement of the number of hours occupied in the operation. In our 
own day, no doubt, the expedition and the total results are much more wonderful than 
they were in those of Woodfall; but the great secret of modern reporting, as of 
printing, is the division of labour, and probably the personal exertions and endurance 
by which Woodfall and his contemporaries were characterized have never been ex- 
ceeded. 

™ I append at length Mr. Wilson Croker’s remarks on this subject :—“ Boswell must 
mean that the sole and exclusive composition by Johnson began at this date (1741) ; 
because we have seen that he had been employed on these debates as early as 1738. 
I, however, see abundant reason to believe that he wrote them from the time (June 
1738) that they assumed the Tilliputian title, and even the ‘Introduction’ to this 
new form is evidently his; and when Mr. Boswell limits Johnson’s share to the 23rd of 
Feb. 1743, he refers to the date of the debate itself, and not to that of the report ; for 
the debates on the Gin Act (certainly reported by Johnson), which took place in Feb. 
1743, were not concluded in the Magazine till Feb. 1744; so that instead of two years 
and nine [three] months, according to Mr. Boswell’s reckoning, we have, I think, 
Johnson’s own evidence that he was employed in this way for near six years—from 
1738 to 1744.” But, after all, the truth cannot be more clearly expressed than nearly 
in the words of Boswell,—Johnson was the sole composer of the debates for the three 
years, or sessions, of 1740-1, 1742, and 1743. 

" It is not the first instance in which Guthrie’s writings have been mistaken for 
Johnson’s. The Apotheosis of Milton, written by Guthrie, which appeared in detached 
portions in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine during 1738 and 1739, was reprinted as 
Johnson’s in the early editions of his works. Mr. Boswell justly said of Guthrie,—“ His 
writings in history, criticism, and politics had considerable merit. ... Johnson esteemed 
him enough to wish that his Life should be written.” 

° Another error in point of date had been committed by Murphy, in his Life of 
Johnson, when he stated that “Guthrie the historian had from July, 1736, composed 
the parliamentary speeches for the Magazine,” when he should have said July, 1738. 
This error perhaps arose in a misprint. Again, Mr. Wright, the editor of the Parlia- 
mentary History, (Preface to vol. ix.) states that the debates in Zhe Political State 
cease in 1735, whereas they do not cease until 1738. 
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he was also the author of the characters of several of the most distinguished 
personages in Lilliput which appeared in the Magazine for March, 1740. 
These characters merit perusal. They describe King George II., Frederick 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland, the Earl 
of Hardwicke, the Earl of Chesterfield, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Carteret, the Duke of Argyll, his brother Lord Ilay (afterwards Duke), 
Lord Bathurst, Lord Hervey, and the Earl of Scarborough. In the May 
Magazine (p. 227) the writer proceeded with the characters of the Clinabs, 
or Commons, and delineated those of Mr. Speaker Onslow, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir William Yonge, Mr. Horatio Walpole, Mr. George Lyttelton 
(afterwards Lord Lyttelton), Mr. Henry Pelham, Mr. Sandys (afterwards 
Lord Sandys), Lord Polwarth (afterwards the distinguished Earl of March- 
mont), and Sir John Barnard. (The series was proposed “‘ to be continued 
occasionally,’’ but no more was published.) 

I will here introduce one specimen of these characters—that of the Earl 
of Chesterfield, the author of the celebrated Letters :— 

“The Hurgo Castroflet, while he sat in the Assembly of Clinabs (House of Commons), 
which he did for several years during the life of his father, discovered not those extra- 
ordinary talents that have since distinguished him as one of the most accomplished 
orators his age or country has produced. When he begins to speak, he has a peculiar 
art of engaging the attention of his hearers, which he irresistibly carries along with him 
to the end. He unites in his delivery all the graces of diction that prevailed at Athens 
and Rome, and expresses himself with all the freedom which the Lilliputian constitu- 
tion allows, and all the dignity of a Hurgo. He is by no means sparing of his Attick 
salt, which he applies so judiciously, as to please even those whom it might otherwise 
offend. He reasons with the calmness of a Philosopher, he persuades with the art of an 
Orator, and charms with the fancy of a Poet. Nor is his conversation in private life 
less admired: for the most barren subjects grow fruitful under his culture, and the 
most trivial circumstances are enliven’d and heightened by his address. When he ap- 
pears in the publick walks the company even encroach upon good manners to listen to, 
or (if the expression may be allowed) to steal some of that fine wit which animates even 
his common discourse. 

© With poignant wit his converse still abounds, 
And charms, like beauty, those it deepest wounds,” 


Mr. Wilson Croker remarks that, “ We have seen that Johnson had 
been employed on these debates so early as 1738,” referring to the letter 
addressed to Cave in September 1738, (already cited in my Chapter III., 
Sept., p. 273,) in which Johnson says, “ If I have made fewer alterations in 
the debates, it was only because there appeared, and still appears, to be 
less need of alteration.’’ This passage shews that ‘“‘the debates, which 
(as Boswell has related) were brought home and digested by Guthrie, 
were sent by Cave to Johnson for his revision ;”’ but it shews at the same 
time, that Johnson found few alterations necessary, and did so little to them 
that Cave imagined him to be shrinking from the task altogether. Some 
Johnsonian passages may probably be found in the debates of 1738, 1739, 
and 1740; but they can now only be detected, on presumption, by a 
critical examination of the style. 

To the end of the Magazine for 1738, at p. 699, an advertisement was 
appended, which, whether in the words of Guthrie or of Johnson, states 
the plan upon which the debates were then written, and which Johnson 
himself subsequently continued to pursue :— 

“We believe it will be readily admitted that the great art of writing consists in 
being concise without obscurity, so as to leave nothing either requisite to be added or 


taken away. But in unstudied speeches, especially to a publick assembly, it is other- 
wise ; a copiousness of expression is there unavoidable ; to enforce particular points in 
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debates, repetitions may be necessary ; and where the speakers are numerous, the same 
thoughts will naturally recur, and the argument must be protracted. Mr. Gulliver, 
therefore, may be said, like a judicious painter, to have mark’d the outlines, to have 
design’d the principal proportions, and thrown in some characteristical strokes of each 
masterly hand, in these pictures of Lilliputian eloquence. He has thereby left to the 
reader the pleasure of supplying by his own imagination the circumlocutory ornaments 
of speech, and some consequential arguments, that must have arisen on the questions 
that have been often disputed.” 


For the session of 1740-1 Johnson undertook to write the debates en- 
tirely himself, and he did so for the whole of three sessions, but no longer. 
Boswell has stated this correctly, and from the best testimony : ‘* He him- 
self told me that he was the sole composer of them for those three years 
only—1741, 1742, and 1743;” and Sir John Hawkins, from Johnson's 
own Diary, ascertained that he began with the debate on the bill for pro- 
hibiting exportation of corn, which took place in the House of Commons, 
on the 19th Nov. 1740, and ended with that in the Lords on the bill for 
restraining the sale of spirituous liquors, on the 23rd Feb. 1742-3. 

The debates penned by Johnson were distinguished from the reports 
which had preceded them by a greater energy of language, a more polished 
style of expression, and a closer at- 
tention to the relative bearing of the 
arguments advanced by the speakers 
on either side. They were written 
with great rapidity, and at times 
when he was able to raise his ima- 
gination to such a pitch of fervour 
as bordered upon enthusiasm ; to 
indulge which, without interruption, 
his practice was to shut himself up 
in a room assigned to him at St. 
John’s Gate. Here no one was suf- 
fered to approach, except a compo- 
sitor or Cave’s boy for the manu- 
script copy, which, as fast as he & 
wrote it, he put forth at the door, ™ 

This anecdote has been preserved 
by Sir John Hawkins, who further 
remarks :— 

“In the perusal of these debates, as written, we cannot but wonder at the powers 
that produced them. The author had never passed those gradations that lead to the 
knowledge of men and business: born to a narrow fortune, of no profession, conversant 
chiefly with books, and, if we believe some, so deficient in the formalities of discourse, 
and the practices of ceremony, as in conversation to be scarce tolerable ; unacquainted 
with the stile of any other than academical disputation, and so great a stranger to 
senatorial manners, that he never was within the walls of either House of Parliament. 
That a man under these disadvantages, should be able to frame a system of debate, to 
compose speeches of such excellence, both in matter and form, as scarcely to be equalled 
by those of the most able and experienced statesmen, is, I say, matter of astonishment, 
a no eg of talents that qualified him for a speaker in the most august assembly on 

“Tt has been remarked, that Johnson had the art to give different colours to the 
several speeches, so that some appear to be declamatory and energetic, resembling the 
orations of Demosthenes; others, like those of Cicero, calm, persuasive; others, more 


P For the sketch of the above chair, which is still in existence, and at St. John’s Gate, 
we are indebted to W. P. Griffith, Esq., F.S.A., architect, of St. John’s-square. 
4 Sir J. Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 122. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLVI, 48 
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particularly those attributed to such country gentlemen, merchants, and seamen as had 
seats in parliament, bear the characteristics of plainness, bluntness, and an affected 
honesty, as opposed to the plausibility of such as were ‘understood or suspected to be 
courtiers. * * * * 

“It must be owned, that with respect to the general principles avowed in the 
speeches, and the sentiments therein contained, they agree with the characters of the 
persons to whom they are ascribed. Thus, to instance those in the upper house, the 
speeches of the Duke of Newcastle, the Lords Carteret and Ilay, are calm, temperate, 
and persuasive ; those of the Duke of Argyle and Lord Talbot, furious and declamatory ; 
and Lord Chesterfield’s and Lord Hervey’s, florid but flimsy. In the other house the 
speeches may be thus characterised: the minister’s mild and conciliatory; Mr. Pulteney’s, 
nervous, methodical, and weighty; Mr. Shippen’s, blunt and dogmatical; Sir John 
Barnard’s, clear, especially on commercial subjects"; Lyttelton’s, stiff and imitative of 
the Roman oratory; and Pitt’s, void of argument, but rhapsodically and diffusively 
eloquent. In other particulars, the debates of Johnson are liable to the same objections, 
but in a greater degree, as those of Guthrie: the language of them is too good, and the 
style such as none of the persons to whom the speeches are assigned were able to 
discourse in*.” 

Johnson declined to proceed with the debates after the session of 
1743 :— 


“He told me (writes Boswell), ‘that as soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought genuine, he determined that he would write no more of them ; for he would 
not be accessory to the propagation of falsehood.’ And such was the tenderness of his 
conscience, that a short time before his death he expressed his regret for ‘ having been 
the author of fictions, which had passed for realities.’ ” 


In the last statement Boswell probably referred to something Dr. John- 
son had said to Mr. Nichols, and which the latter has related in the follow- 
ing words t:— 

“Six days only before his death, this incomparable friend requested to see the pre- 
sent writer, from whom he had previously borrowed some of the early volumes of the 
Magazine, with a professed intention to point out the pieces which he had written in 
that collection. The books lay on his table, with many leaves doubled down, particu- 
larly those which contained his share in the parliamentary debates. And such was the 
goodness of Johnson’s heart, that he solemnly declared, ‘that the only part of his 
writings which then gave him any compunction, was his account of the debates in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE; but that, at the time he wrote them, he did not think he 
was imposing on the world. The mode,’ he said, ‘was to fix upon a speaker’s name; 
then to make an argument for him ; and to conjure up an answer. He wrote those 
debates with more velocity than any other of his productions ; often three columns of 
the Magazine within the hour. He once wrote ten pages in a single day, and that not 
a long one, beginning perhaps at noon, and ending early in the evening.” 


It has not hitherto been observed, in connection with this subject, that 
Johnson’s sentiments were very decidedly expressed, so early as the year 
1756, in his Preface to the Literary Magazine, in the following passage :— 


“We shall not attempt to give any regular series of debates, or to amuse our readers 
with senatorial rhetorick. The speeches inserted in other papers" have been long known 





* Sir John Hawkins observes in another place,—“ Sir John Barnard, a man of no 
learning or reading, and who, by the way, had been bred a Quaker, had a style little 
better than an ordinary mechanic, and which abounded in such phrases as ‘if so be,’ 
‘set case,’ and ‘nobody more so,’ and other such vulgarisms; yet was he made in the 
Magazine to debate in language as correct and polished as that of Sir William Windham 
or Mr. Pulteney ; though it must be confessed that so weighty was his matter on sub- 
jects of commerce, that Sir Robert Walpole was used to say that, when he had 
answered Sir John Barnard, he looked upon that day’s business in the House of Com- 
mons to be as good as over.” 

* Sir J. Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson, pp. 122, 128. 

* Preface to the General Indexes of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, p. xxxi. 

« It will be noticed that the generic name “papers,” as employed in the above 
passage by Dr. Johnson, was usually applied to the Magazines by other writers his 
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to be fictitious, and produced sometimes by men who never heard the debate, nor had 
any authentick information. We have no design to impose thus grossly on our readers, 
and shall therefore give the naked arguments used in the discussion of every question, 
and add, when they can be obtained, the names of the speakers.” 


So severely did Johnson reprobate the dishonesty of putting into any 
person’s lips words which they had not actually uttered. This practice 
had evidently prevziled to an extent beyond what any opinion or conviction 
of the professed principles or sentiments of statesmen could entirely justify ; 
and Johnson’s tender conscience now whispered to him, that he himself 
had sometimes been betrayed into it, by that eagerness of disputation and 
that abundant flow of language and of argument which carried him onward 
irresistibly in a form of composition that was perfectly congenial with his 
natural predilections. 

There are two different stories of the disclosure of the authorship of 
Johnson’s Debates. One is thus related by Sir John Hawkins :— 


“We are further told of a person in a high office under the government, who being 
at breakfast at a gentleman’s chambers at Gray’s Inn, Johnson being also there, de- 
clared that by the stile alone of the speeches in the debates, he could severally assign 
them to the persons by whom they were delivered. Johnson, upon hearing this, could 
not refrain from undeceiving him, by confessing that himself was the author of 
them all.” 


The other story is that of Mr. Murphy,—who relates that it was a dinner 
at Foote’s, not a breakfast at Gray's Inn, that drew forth the secret :— 


“That Johnson was the author of the debates during that period was not generally 
known ; but the secret transpired several years afterwards, and was avowed by himself 
on the following occasion :—Mr. Wedderburne (now Lord Loughborough), Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Francis (the translator of Horace), the present writer, and others, dined with the 
late Mr. Foote. An important debate towards the end of Sir Robert Walpole’s ad- 
ministration being mentioned, Dr. Francis observed, ‘that Mr. Pitt’s speech on that 
occasion was the best he had ever read.’ He added ‘that he had employed eight years 
of his life in the study of Demosthenes, and finished a translation of that celebrated 
orator, with all the decorations of style and language within the reach of his capacity ; 
but he had met with nothing equal to the speech above mentioned.’ Many of the 
company remembered the debate; and some passages were cited with the approbation 
and applause of all present. During the ardour of conversation, Johnson remained 
silent. As soon as the warmth of praise subsided, he opened with these words :—‘ That 
speech I wrote ina garret in Exeter-street.? The company was struck with astonish- 
ment. After staring at each other in silent amaze, Dr. Francis asked how that speech 
could be written by him? ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘I wrote it in Exeter-street*. I never 
have been in the gallery of the House of Commons but once. Cave had interest with 
the doorkeepers. He, and the persons employed under him, gained admittance: they 
brought away the subject of discussion, the names of the speakers, the sides they took, 
and the order in which they rose, together with notes of the arguments advanced in 
the course of the debate. The whole was afterwards communicated to me, and I com- 
posed the speeches in the form which they now have in the Parliamentary Debates.’ 
To this discovery Dr. Francis made answer,—‘ Then, Sir, you have exceeded Demos- 
thenes himself, for to say that you have exceeded Francis’s Demosthenes, would be 
saying nothing.’ The rest of the company bestowed lavish encomiums on Johnson ; 
one, in particular, praised his impartiality; observing, that he dealt out reason and 
eloquence with an equal hand to both parties. ‘That is not quite true,’ said Johnson ; 





contemporaries. When we now talk of “the papers,” we mean the newspapers only ; 
the term then included those other publications we now distinguish as “ periodicals.” 

* “The speech of Mr. Pitt referred to was, no doubt, the celebrated reply to old 
Horace Walpole, beginning—‘ The atrocious crime of being a young man,’ March 10, 
1741; but there is in the statement a slight inaccuracy, arising, perhaps, from a slip 
of Johnson’s memory, who, by Mr. Boswell’s list of Johnson’s residences, appears not to 
have resided in Eveter-street after his return to London in 1737. But he may have 
resided there a second time, or, after the lapse of so many years, have forgotten the 
exact place. There can be no doubt that Murphy’s report was accurate.” —CROKER. 
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*I saved appearances tolerably well; but I took care that the Wa1¢ poas should not 
have the best of it!’ ” 


Sir John Hawkins further adds :— 


“The confession of Johnson at Gray’s Inn was the first that revealed the secret that 
the debates inserted in the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGazInz were fictitious, and composed by 
himself. After that he was free, and indeed industrious, in the communication of it ; 
for being informed that Dr. Smollett was writing a History of England, and had 
brought it down to the last reign’, he cautioned him not to rely on the debates as given 
in the Magazine, for they were not authentic, but, excepting as to their general import, 
the work of his own imagination.” 


This statement was made by Sir John Hawkins, with the exaggeration 
and consequent untruth that characterise too many passages of his work ; 
for Mr. Wright has observed? that, as to the House of Lords, upon com- 
parison of any one of the debates with the valuable manuscript reports of 
Archbishop Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, he found that— 

“The debates prepared by Johnson are unusually authentic, and exhibit not only the 
sentiments delivered by the different speakers, but the very language in which they 
were expressed, in so far as that language was not offensive to the correctness of John- 
son’s judgment and the classical elegance of his taste.” 


Mr. Wright contradicts Boswell no less decisively than he does Haw- 
kins, but with less reason. Dr. Johnson himself told Boswell that some- 
times he had nothing more communicated to him than the names of the 
several speakers, and the part which they had taken in the debate. Mr. 
Wright* takes up this statement, regardless of the modifying term ‘“ some- 
times,” and as if Boswell had affirmed that in every case Johnson “‘ had 
nothing more communicated to him than the names of the several speakers, 
the side they took, and the order in which they spoke,” he declares the 
assertion to be unfounded, remarking that— 

“ The debates were still given in the London Magazine with considerable ability, by 
Gordon, and were published in most instances two months earlier than those in the 
Gentleman’s ; nay, the great debate in the House of Commons upon the 13th Feb. 
1741, on Mr. Sandys’s motion for the removal of Sir Robert Walpole, was given in the 
London Magazine eleven months before the one compiled by Johnson was printed; 
and this being the case, it would be folly to suppose that the Doctor did not avail him- 
self of the assistance to be derived therefrom.” 


It would require a more accurate comparison than I have now the leisure 
to make, to weigh correctly the relative merits of the debates in the London 
and Gentleman's Magazines. Such a comparison ought to have been 
made, step by step, by the editors of the Parliamentary History ; but, al- 
though the last editor, Mr. John Wright, acquired much credit for his 
diligence in that work, and from his own statement we find he was partially 
alive to the remissness of his predecessors, it is evident that he was not 
sufficiently persevering to repair their deficiencies ». 





y Dr. Smollett’s History, which was first published in 1757, was brought down to 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

* Parliamentary History of England, Preface to vol. ix. 

* Tbid. to vol. xi. 

» The formation of the debates into series of volumes followed closely upon their 
successful publication in the Magazines. There were several rival publications, in- 
cluding one by Torbuck, from 1668 to 1741, in 21 vols. 8vo., and another printed in 
Ireland. The History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, by Ebenezer Timber- 
land, in 8 vols., and The History and Proceedings of the House of Commons, by 
Richard Chandler, in 14 vols., which both come down to April, 1743, are followed in 
the edition of 1812, which goes under the names of Cobbett and Hansard. Mr. Wright, 
in the preface to the ninth volume of the last work, states that Chandler compiled very 
carelessly, and consequently misled Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, in some of his historical 
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Shortly after Johnson’s death, his debates were collected and arranged 
as a supplement to the edition of his works, then recently issued by the 
London booksellers. They form two volumes octavo, published in 1787, 
by Stockdale, in Piccadilly ; and they received the approval of Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Boswell, the latter telling us that the preface, ‘‘ written by no 
inferior hand,” was the production of “ Mr. George Chalmers, whose com- 
mercial works are well known and esteemed,” and whose name was sub- 
sequently further distinguished as the author of Caledonia. Whether 
Mr. Chalmers did more than write the preface is doubtful. At any event, 
it appears that the mere editorial work was very badly performed. It is 
stated in the preface, ‘‘that, as these debates appeared originally without 
any regard to chronological order, it was deemed respectful to the public 
to restore this order, according to the dates when the real debates actually 
happened ;” but Mr. Wright found on examining the Journals that, out of 
thirty-two debates, twelve were given to the public with incorrect dates ; 
and he was still more surprised to discover that several of Johnson’s best 
compositions were left out; and among others, the very important debate 
in the House of Commons on the 13th of February, 1741, upon Mr. 
Sandys’s motion for the removal of Sir Robert Walpole, containing the 
admirable speech in defence of Sir Robert, by Mr. Stephen Fox, afterwards 
Earl of Ilchester. 

To his eleventh volume, Mr. Wright has prefixed a complete list of the 
debates written by Dr. Johnson ; but all that Mr. Wright had discovered in 
this respect was unfortunately unknown to the editor of the very handsome 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s collected works which was printed in 1825 for 
Talboys and Wheeler of Oxford, and W. Pickering of London, as the 
commencement (I believe) of a series of Oxford English Classics. The 
tenth and eleventh volumes of that work are a reprint of Stockdale’s edition 
of Johnson’s debates, with a preface, which, though not a copy of that by 
Mr. George Chalmers, is equally full of error and misapprehension. Should 
Mr. Murray, in his series of British Classics now in progress,—in which 
the Lives of the Poets have already appeared, under the very diligent and 
judicious editorship of Mr. Peter Cunningham,—introduce the other works 
of Dr. Johnson, and decide that the debates should form a portion of them, 
we may be sure that they will at last appear in their integrity and complete- 
ness, and probably accompanied by some slight historical annotation which 
may render them as attractive for their information as for their language®. 





works, to suppose that no record existed of certain debates which are contained in the 
Magazines. I have already had occasion to remark that Mr Wright himself—or whoever 
acted as editor of the Parliamentary History for the years 1737 and 1738—relied too 
implicitly on the same authority. In the former year, as I shewed last month, the 
Parliamentary History is copied directly from the London Magazine, without noticing 
the additions derivable from the GENTLEMAN’s ; and during the period of Jobnson’s 
debates it follows them entirely, without consulting the London Magazine. 

¢ A great work of this character was one of Cave’s many projects that came to 
nothing. Johnson was to be his editor, whose scheme is described in a long letter 
written in the year 1743, which is inserted in Boswell’s book. “I think” (he writes) 
“we shall give the most complete account of parliamentary proceedings that can be 
contrived.” The whole was to be connected by a narrative, and to “partake of the 
spirit of history.” It was a design too great for Cave’s means or Johnson’s leisure: 
but a few years after Cave printed at St. John’s Gate, in 10 vols. 8vo., the debates of 
the House of Commons for the years 1667 to 1694, which had been preserved in the 
MS. of the Hon. Anchitel Grey; and the proposals for that publication were written 
by Dr. Johnson, and appeared in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine for 17465, vol. xv. 
p. 135. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 


In the dedication of one of his best works, the author we are now to 
speak of tells us ‘tis opportune to look back upon the past, and contem- 
plate our forefathers.” In literature, no doubt, such a retrospect will 
always be serviceable both for instruction and delight. It will assuredly 
bring before us, even in the ablest of those worthies of a bygone time, errors 
and shortcomings of which the illiterate of a later age might be ashamed ; 
but it will also bring before us, in many of them, a lofty port and prodigal 
strength of mind, a freedom and a richness of imagination, an ample store 
of solid learning, and a freshness and outspoken force of thought and speech, 
which it would be at almost all times opportune for our own punier natures 
to contemplate, and which we cannot indeed easily contemplate too often, 
or admire too much. 

In the line of these illustrious literary forefathers, a distinguished place is 
due to Sir Thomas Browne. His name was already eminent amongst his 
own contemporaries more than two centuries ago. Living amidst the strife 
and turmoil of those revolutionary times in which a life of action seemed to 
be the universal lot, he continued nevertheless ever faithful to the still and 
sweet companionship of his curiosities and books; nor did he, even when the 
broad wolds of England were turned by civil war to battle-fields, desert the 
delightful tastes which he had been accustomed to indulge in, until he had 
amassed, for the behoof of many an age beyond his own, that curious store 
of interwoven poetry and learning which is presented to us now in his col- 
lected works. It was no insignificant honour to him, when the fruits of the 
lordly genius of Bacon had been but newly given to the world, and when 
Milton, with his grand sublimity, and Jeremy Taylor, with his magnificence, 
were fellow-labourers with him, to be regarded, both at home and abroad, 
as one of the great ornaments of the living English literature of his time. 

Of the means by which his rare capacity was nurtured, no account has 
been preserved. His first work was upon the whole his best, and this was 
written in his thirtieth year. Of his earlier history we know little more 
than that he was the son of a merchant, and was born in London in the 
year 1605; that he was educated first at Winchester, and afterwards at 
Oxford ; that he travelled into Ireland, and subsequently into France, and 
Italy, and Holland ; and that he had on his way home obtained, at Leyden, 
his degree of M.D. Within two or three years of his return to England, he 
settled as a physician at Norwich, where, practising the same profession, and 
growing in usefulness and fame, he resided till his death. 

It would be quite in character with what is really known of Browne’s 
manner of life during the forty-six years of this residence in Norwich, to 
suppose that his daily course of observation, and experiment, and thought, 
was not often interrupted by external influences of much greater moment 
than good Dr. Primrose’s “‘ migrations from the blue bed to the brown.” 
There can be no doubt that his condition was upon the whole an eminently 
untroubled one. According to all that can be learned with certainty from 
the scanty records concerning him which have come down to the present 
times, his circumstances comprised everything that could be required for the 
well-being of a wise man. His house and garden were, as Evelyn tells us, 
“a paradise and cabinet of rarities ;” his professional practice was exten- 
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sive; his wife was “a lady of such symmetrical proportion to her worthy 
husband, both in the graces of her body and mind, that they seemed to come 
together by a kind of natural magnetism ;” his sons and daughters were in- 
telligent, affectionate, and dutiful ; his household was a pious one; and his 
own personal dispositions were cheerful, liberal, and kind. When we add 
to these circumstances of a calm and happy life, the long succession of peace- 
ful days passing away in studies which he loved, the free and pleasant in- 
tercourse with friends and correspondents .occupied in tasks congenial with 
his own, and the esteem and honour which his writings won for him from 
distinguished men throughout the learned world, it will be admitted that a 
benigner fortune has not often fallen to the lot of any of those philosophers 
who have chosen wisdom as their portion, and have faithfully abided by 
the choice. 

To that very serenity of condition which left so little to be noted in his 
outer life, we are indebted for the ampler revelations which the author’s 
writings give us of his ¢nner life of fancy, thought, and feeling. It is his 
writings that contain his true biography—the record, often made uncon- 
sciously, of that portion of his being which was most important to him, and 
most interesting to us. On account of the fulness of this self-delineation, 
he has been called “a stately Montaigne ;” but beyond the stateliness which 
distinguishes Browne from the illustrious essayist, there is this difference 
between them—that whilst the Frenchman in his charming garrulity dis- 
tinctly and designedly describes himself, Browne, except in his earliest work, 
which was published in the first instance without his sanction, only depicts 
himself incidentally by the freedom and the frankness of his utterance upon 
all conceivable themes. That earliest work was Religio Medici, which 
was written before the author had completed his thirtieth year, and printed 
surreptitiously seven years afterwards. An acknowledged publication, made 
different by retrenchments and additions, appeared within twelve months of 
this unauthorized edition; and, after an interval of three more years, this 
was followed by the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or “ Enquiries into Vulgar and 
Common Errors,” which was in many respects the most considerable of all 
Browne’s writings. It was not till twelve other years had passed away 
that the ‘Garden of Cyrus,” and the Hydriotaphia, or treatise on ‘‘ Urn- 
Burial,”’ were added to the previous works, to complete the catalogue of 
those which were made public during the lifetime of the author. After his 
death, the diligence of friends and editors made large additions to this list 
by the publication of many important manuscripts, which were found 
amongst his papers, or had already served the immediate purposes for 
which they had been specially composed. 

In glancing over these collected works, however cursorily, we cannot 
fail to discern in them two distinct characteristics, by either of which it 
would be easy to establish Sir Thomas Browne’s kindred with one of the 
classes of great masters of our glorious early literature. He has an inde- 
feasible affinity with the men of quaint and massive learning on the one 
hand, and with the men of beautiful imagination on the other. In the 
writings of those of his contemporaries in whom these qualities were the 
most conspicuously combined, as in those of Jeremy Taylor and Milton, 
the intertexture of the two is so close that it is seldom possible entirely to 
disentangle them ; but in the writings of Browne, the qualities are kept 
separate, so that one composition is quite as remarkable for its cold, un- 
ornamented learning, as another is for its warmth and wealth of figurative 
eloquence. It must, however, be observed, that whilst the most con- 
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siderable of his learned works is seldom beautified by any gleams of 
imagery, or by any of those “rich and rare” embellishments of which he 
had so ample a command, there is no similar thrift of learning in what may 
be distinguished as his poetic compositions. These, indeed, if we could 
extract from them all that makes them poetry, all their graces and their 
sweetness and their power and pomp, would still retain, in the residuum, 
enough of knowledge and of thought to render them important for their 
own intrinsic worth, as well as interesting as memorials of the ripe and 
curious scholarship of a bygone age. 

The reader of the Religio Medici will not fail to notice in that singular 
discourse these distinct characteristics of the author’s mind. If that first 
work of his had not won for itself a wide celebrity by its eloquence, it would 
have deserved to do so by its erudition. Hardly a page of it is without 
some evidence of the writer’s wide familiarity with books—books not 
seldom of a dry, pedantic, almost unreadable tribe, which none but the 
most resolute students dare to grapple with. And yet, with faculties that 
were not merely not wearied, but rather found delight, in these stony and 
untravelled paths of literature, he combined—as many a noble paragraph 
of this same Religio Medici shews—a susceptibility to all the softest and 
all the grandest influences that literature, in the regions of its most mag- 
nificent fertility, unfolds. In these choicer passages there are, in fact, all 
the elements of poetry, except a metrical form. There is the bright and 
bold imagination, the broad human sympathy, the beautiful imagery, the 
brave pomp and strength of speech, inspired by harmonies as rich and 
varied as the tones of some cathedral choir;—and, animating and sus- 
taining these, there is an intense moral energy, a devout affection, 
emanating probably from that “ Spirit of God”’ which he is confident plays 
within us all, and of which he finely says,— 


“This is that gentle heat that brooded on the waters, and in six days hatched the 
world ; this is that irradiation that dispels the mists of hell, the clouds of horror, fear, 
sorrow, despair, and preserves the region of the mind in serenity : whosoever feels not 
the warm gale and gentle ventilation of this spirit, [though I feel his pulse, | I dare not 
say he lives; for truly without this, to me there is no heat under the tropic, nor any 
light, though I dwelt in the body of the sun.” 


Throughout his eloquent confession, Browne’s faith is seen to have pro- 
ceeded more from his emotions than his reason ; and his discourse is, there- 
fore, rather deeply interesting as the portraiture of a richly-gifted and 
remarkable mind, than either instructive or convincing as a religious argu- 
ment. His own belief is orthodox enough, although he sometimes endea- 
vours to sustain it in a way that is, to say the least of it, somewhat fanciful, 
strange, and unsatisfactory. Above all, amidst the conflict and the shock 
of controversial times, when men battled fiercely with each other in the 
cause of Christian peace, he held fast by a Catholic charity, which we have 
an unimpeachable warrant for regarding as the most comprehensive of the 
Christian virtues. Nowhere in the writings of the age, adorned as it was 
with the glorious intellects and glowing hearts of some of the greatest 
masters of our sacred literature, shall we find an utterance of that affection 
more eloquent than his, or more undoubtedly sincere. It is breathed forth 
in the simplest tones of truth, untouched by any rhetoric but that which a 
strong feeling teaches. And it was, too, a charity of that genuine cast that 
could both judge leniently of creeds and customs hostile to his own, and 
mercifully help the weary and the heavy-laden at the cost of trouble and 
privation to himself. Whilst. the rival Churches were denouncing one 
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another with a rancour bred from recent separation, the tolerant spirit of 
Browne contemplated the very observances that he was most averse to in 
this wise and kindly mood. He says,— 

“T should violate my own arm rather than a church ; nor willingly deface the name 
of saint or martyr. At the sight of a cross, or crucifix, I can dispense with my hat, but 
scarce with the thought or memory of my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, but rather pity, 
the fruitless journeys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars; for, 
though misplaced in circumstances, there is something in it of devotion. I could never 
hear the Ave-Mary bell without an elevation, or think it a sufficient warrant, because 
they erred in one circumstance, for me to err in all,—that is, in silence and dumb con- 
tempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed their devotions to her, I offered mine to God ; 
and rectified the errors of their prayers by rightly ordering mine own. At a solemn 
proccssion I have wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind with opposition and pre- 
judice, have fallen into an excess of scorn and laughter. There are, questionless, both 
in Greek, Roman, and African Churches, solemnities and ceremonies, whereof the wiser 
zeals do make a Christian use ; and which stand condemned by us, not as evil in them- 
selves, but as allurements and baits of superstition to those vulgar heads that look 
asquint on the face of truth, and those unstable’ judgments that cannot consist in the 
narrow point and centre of virtue without a reel or stagger to the circumference.” 

Throughout the Religio Medici, whenever charity engages him, it is in this 
vein of Christian sweetness that he writes. His conception of the duty 
neither omits nor undervalues any of its manifestations. ‘ Divinity,” he 
tells us, “ hath wisely divided the act thereof into many branches, and hath 
taught us, in this narrow way, many paths unto goodness,” Through each 
of these paths—but especially through those in which we learn how know- 
ledge should be given to the ignorant, and comfort to the afflicted, and 
bread to the hungry—he leads the reader along delightedly, making each 
in its turn Juminous and lovely by the golden light of genius which he casts 
over it, 

It is for this light of genius itself, and not for the learning or the love 
which it illuminates, that men read the Religio Medici now. The skill 
of modern book-makers beats out into so fine a leaf the bullion of our old 
writers, that it is commonly put out of use by their thin and glittering 
substitute, and little cared for by any but those who have taste enough to 
be delighted with the quaintness and the beauty which are not malleable by 
any means yet known in the industrious arts. For qualities of this kind, 
the writings of those unforgotten masters continue still to be the richest 
sources, It is on this account that the student is well-pleased to go back, 
from time to time, to a fresh perusal of a book like that which we are now 
considering. After feeding for awhile upon the meagre fare of much of 
our contemporary literature, there is something invigorating to the mind, 
as well as grateful, in the strong and vivid imagery, the unworn and indi- 
vidual eloquence, the terseness and felicity of phrase, and the general 
majesty of style, by which the Religio Medici is, from the beginning to 
the end, pervaded. The very features of the work which are least favour- 
able to the philosophical reputation of Browne—the fantasies of an imagi- 
nation too ardent to be always held in check by reason—-add to its attrac- 
tiveness, and, in some sense, to its beauty; whilst they undoubtedly co- 
operate with the sterling qualities we have referred to in rendering the 
discourse, as it has been justly said to be, * one of the most beautiful prose 
poems in the language.” 

But if the eloquence of the Religio Medici is well supported by its 
erudition, the erudition of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica las no such debt 
of obligation to its eloquence. The contemplative student, earnestly 
engaged with his experiments, and curiosities, and books, is revealed to us, 
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to the utter exclusion of the poet, in the subjects and the substance of these 
celebrated “ Enquiries into Vulgar Errors.”” How the author could restrain 
his finer powers from activity throughout the long continuance of such 
somewhat dull investigations, is indeed a problem hard to solve. So, 
nevertheless, it was. Even the music of his style is hushed, and all 
its pomp laid by. 

In point of size as well as learning, this Psewdodoxia Epidemica is the 
great work of Sir Thomas Browne. In the present age, every well- 
taught child would be found to entertain conclusions as correct as those of 
the author, on the greater number of the matters he discourses on; but 
this circumstance, although it is unquestionably a ground for thankfulness 
and gratitude on our part, is no disparagement to knowledge which was 
anything but common on the publication of the book. The intervening 
centuries have made a vast and wonderful improvement in the amount of 
information current in society, and of this improvement, Browne, on the 
strength of his “ Enquiries into Vulgar Errors,” takes rank amongst the 
worthiest pioneers, ‘‘ Scarce the absurdest delusion he demolished,” says 
the writer of the ablest and most elegant of all the disquisitions Browne 
has been the theme of, “ but had its stubborn champion ; and every inch of 
the bridge from fable to truth was fought with all the knight-errantry of 
men who see in ignorance the beloved country in which they were born, 
and for which they are contented to die.”” Over that bridge Browne car- 
ried his evangel, and planted it for ever in the understandings of our 
fellow-countrymen. 

In his “ Enquiries into Vulgar Errors”’ there was, however, a limit set to 
speculation, which he never overstepped. The domain of faith was to him 
a sanctuary into which his scepticism never was allowed to enter. What- 
ever notion had, or pretended to have, a sanction from the Scriptures 
or the canons of the Church, was to him tabooed :— 

“Tn philosophy,” he tells us, “ where truth seems double-faced, there is no man more 
paradoxical than myself; but in divinity, I love to keep the road; and, though not in 
an implicit, yet an humble faith, follow the great wheel of the Church by which 
I move, not reserving any proper poles or motion from the epicycle of my own 
brain.” 

It is only by keeping this principle in our remembrance that we can 
explain the absurdities of belief with which Browne, in spite of his philoso- 
phizing spirit and extensive knowledge, has been so properly reproached. 
He placed under the tutelage of religion, opinions which religion never 
authorized, and then accepted them without enquiry, because of the gra- 
tuitous authority he had assigned them. Thus it was that the man who 
so largely and so gloriously enlightened others, remained himself, on some 
of the least tenable delusions, in a darkness as complete as any he dispersed. 
Almost all the errors that he clung to were recommended to him on this 
ground, It was on this ground that he rejected the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus, and held fast by a belief in witchcraft—absurdities the most memo- 
rable of any that were known to mingle with his rare and copious learning, 
and his singular love of truth. 

The *‘ Common and Vulgar Errors” which Sir Thomas Browne assailed 
were certainly not those which are the most inimical to the progress and 
well-being of society. All the evils which originate in mistaken views 
of moral science—a foul and fruitful progeny at all times, but especially so 
in his day—formed no part of the epidemic errors he endeavoured to 
destroy. It was, almost wholly, physical error that he laboured, and 
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laboured with such good success, to exterminate. But in this peculiar 
field of his, it must be owned that he worked with an enviable industry and 
zeal, taking in an ample circuit of enquiry, and bringing to bear on his in- 
vestigations a sound discriminative judgment, and an extraordinary fund of 
miscellaneous learning. On some of the unsettled questions that he wrote 
on, the reader of the present age will observe with surprise—a surprise not 
unmingled, probably,with disappointment and regret—how little the scholar- 
ship and painstaking researches of two centuries have added to the know- 
ledge Browne possessed. On others, the reader will be just as much 
moved to smile at the lavish waste of thought and learning on inves- 
tigations which none but an oddly-constructed mind ever could have found 
interest in, which are by their very nature indeterminable, and which, 
if they should happen by some ray of superhuman light to be determined, 
could still give birth to no conclusion of any conceivable import to any por- 
tion of the family of man. 

“The Garden of Cyrus; or, the Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-work 
Plantations of the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystically considered,” 
is, as its title half suggests, one of the ingenious and imaginative specula- 
tions in which Browne delighted to indulge. It is at the same time pro- 
fusely studded with learning, collected from the strangest variety of sources, 
and curiously brought to bear on the demonstration of his doctrine of a 
guincuncial ordination. Mr. Coleridge, after observing how thoroughly 
Browne becomes absorbed in the consideration that engages him, and 
metamorphoses all nature into it, has very truly as well as tersely said,— 
“The very same remark applies, in the same force, to the interesting, though 
far less interesting, treatise on the Quincuncial Plantations of the Ancients ; 
the same entireness of subject! Quincunxes in heaven above; quincunxes 
in earth below; quincunxes in deity; quincunxes in the mind of man; 
quincunxes in tones, in optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, in every- 
thing!’ And the marvel is, amidst this singular display of knowledge and 
delusion, with how elaborate and exact a seeming facts are made to but- 
tress up the author’s fond and fanciful hypothesis. He is never at a loss 
for new and striking instances and illustrations; and the whole of these 
are communicated in a clear and beautiful style—something below his 
grandest, yet much above his worst,—and ornamented here and there with 
the swelling tones of his most stately eloquence. One noble passage, 
familiar probably to many, we shall quote, as an admirable specimen of his 
peculiar strength and majesty of manner. He says,— 


“Darkness and Light hold interchangeable dominions, and alternately rule the 
seminal state of things. Light unto Pluto is darkness unto Jupiter. Legions of semi- 
nal ideas lie in their second chaos and Orcus of Hippocrates ; till, putting on the habits 
of their forms, they shew themselves upon the stage of the world, and open dominion 
of Jove. They that held the stars of heaven were but rays and flashing glimpses of 
the empyreal light, through holes and perforations of the upper heaven, took off the 
natural shadows of stars; while according to better discovery, the poor inhabitants of 
= moon have but a polary life, and must pass half their days in the shadow of that 
uminary. 

“Light, that makes things seen, makes some things invisible; were it not for the 
darkness and the shadow of the earth, the noblest part of the creation had remained 
unseen, and the stars of heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were 
created above the horizon with the sun, or there was not an eye to behold them. The 
greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adumbration, and in the noblest part of 
Jewish types we find the cherubims shadowing the mercy-seat. Life itself’ is but the 
shadow of death, and souls departed but the shadow of the living. All things fall 
under this name. The sun itself is but the dark simulachrum, and light but the 
shadow of God.” 
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Fine as the passage is that we have just quoted, it is eclipsed by the 
lurid grandeur of the ‘‘ Discourse on Urn-Burial.” In all the qualities of 
the highest order of eloquence, this magnificent discourse is certainly 
Browne’s masterpiece, as well as one of the masterpieces of our English 
literature. From one end to the other, it is in its kind perfect. Every 
grace that genius could accumulate upon the awful theme, every learned 
illustration that could interest without overloading it, every mournful 
image made appropriate by its gravity and gloom, every sweet and solemn 
feeling that the contemplation of mortality engenders in a philosophic 
mind, every glorious harmony of speech, might be supposed, from the 
effect, to have lent its aid in this unparalleled composition. The reader 
misses nothing—can imagine nothing that might add to its absorbing 
charm. Even the lesser merit of a free and simple diction, unencumbered 
with the multitude of Latin words habitual to the author in his other 
writings, is also present, enhancing our enjoyment by giving to the witchery 
of the work a directer influence over heart and mind. 

The circumstance that gave birth to this grand funeral anthem was a 
very simple one. A number of sepulchral urns, containing human bones, 
were found, about a yard beneath the surface, in a field at Old Walsing- 
ham ; and “near the same plot of ground, for about six yards’ compass, 
were digged up coals and incinerated substances, which begat conjecture 
that this was the wstrina, or place of burning their bodies, or some sacri- 
ficing place unto the manes.”” From the inspiration of this unpromising 
occurrence, Browne's eloquence and poetry gushed forth in beautiful abun- 
dance. With all the rich and various powers we have spoken of, he des- 
cants on death and the grave; gives glimpses of the strange varieties of 
modes of sepulture which have prevailed in different kingdoms of the 
earth, and in different ages of the world’s history; and finds in almost 
every rite some latent spiritual element of beauty, wisdom, love, or holi- 
ness. Sentiments appropriate to the several aspects of his own individual- 
ity, as scholar, poet, moralist, and Christian, delight us upon every page; 
symbols, full of tranquil grace and tenderness, are traced out with ingenious 
art in strange observances of sepulture; and emblems of affection, striving 
to resist the disuniting hand of death, and to preserve the dear affinities of 
life and love amidst the darkness and the coldness of the grave, are pre- 
sented to us with a sympathy of which the very strength and sweetness 
are themselves hardly less than that of the fondly-cherished yearning they 
commemorate. 

Browne was avowedly no writer for the multitude of his own time, yet 
we cannot but believe that the multitude of the present age would quite 
appreciate the discourse that we are now speaking of, and heartily enjoy 
it. Many, no doubt, have been repelled by the learned title of Hydrio- 
taphia—one of the pedantic names which Browne and many of his contem- 
poraries were fond of giving to their books—who would have feasted with 
advantage and delight on the congregated luxuries of the Urn-Burial. As 
it is, the little treatise has been almost confined to men of letters, amongst 
many of whom it has always kept its place as a chief favourite. It suited 
well the sad and gentle nature of Charles Lamb; Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
when they wrote about it, fairly lost themselves in ecstasies of incompre- 
hensible praise and admiration; and even the judicious Hallam speaks of 
it kindlily and well. Others also, whose names are not made public, have 
written eloquently—and with an eloquence the more valuable for the critical 
discrimination which accompanied it—in honour of the same theme. 
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Our own unmeasured admiration of this fascinating essay stands, pro- 
bably, in need of some justificative quotations, which we must select rather 
for convenient brevity than for conspicuous worth. On the desire of a 
union surviving death, our author says :— 


“The ashes of Domitian were mingled with those of Julia; of Achilles with those of 
Patroclus. All urns contained not single ashes; without confused burnings they 
affectionately compounded their bones; passionately endeavouring to continue their 
living unions. And when distance of death denied such conjunctions, unsatistied affec- 
tions conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in the grave, to lie urn by urn, and 
touch but in their manes. And many were so curious to continue their living relations, 
that they contrived large and family urns, wherein the ashes of their nearest friends 
and kindred might successively be received—at least some parcels thereof—while their 
collateral memorials lay in minor vessels about them.” 


Seldom, probably, have so much poetic beauty and profound thought 
been concentrated in so few words as in the following passage :— 


“The contempt of death from corporal animosity promoteth not our felicity. They 
may sit in the orchestra, and noblest seats of heaven, who have held up shaking hands 
in the fire, and hwmanly contended for glory Meanwhile Epicurus lies deep in 
Dante’s hell, wherein we meet with tombs enclosing souls which denied their immor- 
talities. But whether the virtuous heathen, who lived better than he spake, or erring 
in the principles of himself, yet lived above philosophers of more specious maxims, lie 
so deep as he is placed, at least so low as not to rise against Christians, who, believing 
or knowing that truth, have lastingly denied it in their practice and conversation, were 
a query too sad to insist on.” 


One other passage—a well-known one, memorable as a strain of noblest 
meditation clothed in the utmost majesty of speech—is all that we have 
further space for. It is as follows :— 


“ What song the syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. What time 
the persons of these ossuaries entered the famous nations of the dead, and slept with 
princes and counsellors, might admit a wide solution. But who were the proprietaries 
of these bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were a question above «utiquarism, 
not to be resolved by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult the provincial 
guardians, or tutelary observators. Had they made as good provision for their names, 
as they have done for their relicks, they had not so grossly erred in the art of perpetua- 
tion. But to subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration. 
Vain ashes, which in the oblivion of names, persons, times, and sexes, have found unto 
themselves a fruitless continuation, and only arise unto late posterity, as emblems of 
mortal vanities, antidotes against pride, vain-glory, and madding vices. Pagan vain- 
glories, which thought the world might last for ever, had encouragement for ambition ; 
and, finding no atropos unto the immortality of their names, were never dampt with 
the necessity of oblivion. Even old ambitions had the advantage of ours, in the 
attempts of their vain-glories, who, acting early, and before the probable meridian of 
time, have by this time found great accomplishment of their designs, whereby the 
ancient heroes have already outlasted their monuments and mechanical preservations. 
But in this latter scene of time, we cannot expect such mummies unto our memories, 
when ambition may fear the prophecy of Elias, and Charles the Fifth can never hope 
to live within two Methuselahs of Hector.” 


None of the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, but those that we have 
now referred to, were published by himself, or during his own lifetime. 
Additions, amounting on the whole to very nearly one-third of the entire 
collection, have been subsequently made to them, and are comprehended in 
Mr. Wilkins’ complete and well-edited edition, Amongst this new matter, 
which the diligence of friends and editors has added to the catalogue of 
his works, there is a discourse on “ Christian Morals,” and certain ‘‘ Miscel- 
lany Tracts” and “ Miscellanies,”” of which many were originally written 
for the information of correspondents who, depending on his extensive 
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learning on a vast variety of subjects, had applied to him for knowledge 
not to be obtained elsewhere. It may be enough to say of these compo- 
sitions generally, that they cast no new light on the author’s genius or 
acquirements. Bearing the fullest testimony to his rare and copious eru- 
dition, and beautified occasionally by brilliant outbursts of his imaginative 
eloquence, they are worthy of him, without in any way enhancing the 
great fame which he had won by his acknowledged works. But the 
** Domestic Correspondence,” which enriches the third volume of this ex- 
cellent collection, presents to us the stately, meditative scholar with a new 
claim to our affection and esteem. After contemplating him in the two- 
fold character of sage and poet, it is pleasant to us to see that his rarer 
powers had neither chilled nor weakened the affections, which are too 
often found to thrive best in homeliest natures. We see the kind-hearted 
father, writing cheerily and lovingly to his two sons, ‘‘ Honest Tom” and 
** Dear Sonne Edward ;” condescending, in their absence, to the commonest 
hopes and cares concerning them; thoughtfully and anxiously, but not 
obtrusively, advising them on their pursuits; and impressing on them, 
“‘ what is never to be forgot—to serve and honour God.”’ Nor does it, we 
confess, at all weaken our conviction of his own habitual devotion, to find 
the naturalist hand in hand with the Christian, and a recommendation fo a 
holy faith and life followed by a wish for any pretty insects of any kind 
which his son might chance to meet with. In his own heart, the love of 
science and the love of God were linked affections, mutually lending 
strength and help to one another; and the tiniest insect, sporting gaily in 
the summer sun, or scrutinized by aid of scalpel and of lens, contained to 
him an eloquent discourse on the Divine attributes and the Divine ways. 
In this respect, these unstudied letters are a very precious and important 
addition to the series of Sir Thomas Browne’s writings, endearing him to 
us by their involuntary revelations of a goodness, and a tenderness, and a 
piety, of which he was quite as eager to make his children the inheritors, 
as of those more splendid acquisitions and endowments which had gained 
for him so illustrious a place in the world’s esteem. 





LOCAL HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tue study of topography, local history, and antiquities, is one of those 
delightful occupations in which the English gentleman stands unrivalled. 
The old Roman way, the ancient earthwork, the medieval church, the old 
families are subjects on which we may continually enlarge, and ever find 
an attentive audience ; gladly, therefore, do we welcome the following ad- 
ditionsto our stock of works upon these kindred subjects. 

The most recent, as well as the most important, is Mr. Pishey Thomp- 
son’s History and Antiquities of Boston*, a work which has evidently 





* “The History and Antiquities of Boston, and the Villages of Skirbeck, Fishtoft, 
Freiston, Butterwick, Bennington, Leverton, Leake, and Wrangle; comprising the 
Hundred of Skirbeck, in the County of Lincoln ; including also a History of the East, 
West, and Wildmore Fens, and Copious Notices of the Holland or Hautuntre Fen; a 
History of the River Witham ; the Biography of Celebrated Persons, natives of, or con- 
nected with, the Neighbourhood ; Sketches of the Geology, Natural History, Botany, 
and Agriculture of the District ; a very extensive Catalogue of Archaisms and 
Provincial Words, Local Dialect, Phrases, Proverbs, Omens, Superstitions, &c. By 
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been a labour of love to the author during the many years he has been 
engaged upon it. The volume contains above a hundred beautiful wood- 
engravings, illustrative of old houses, churches, antiquities, &c., and is 
a perfect mine of information. In our next Magazine we hope to bring 
the work more fully before our readers. 

It is with much pleasure we announce the issuing from a provincial press 
of so excellent a topographical volume as the History of Great Yar- 
mouth,” from the pen of Mr. Charles John Palmer; to whose inde- 
fatigable industry and perseverance this rich tome is added to our local 
histories. We have had occasion to speak hitherto of that gentleman’s 
literary labours, and we do so again, with the heartiest satisfaction. As 
the respected editor proceeds, so he increases the value of his topo- 
graphical researches. His former editions of the Histories of Yarmouth, 
from the MS. compilations of the elder and junior Manships, replete 
with the quaint language of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, have 
proved valuable additions to Norfolk topography, from the luminous notes 
and illustrations with which those editions abound. The present history is 
designed as a continuation of the Manships’ History, and brings down the 
annals of the town to our own times—travelling, as it were, through the 
conflictions incident to the eventful times of the Commonwealth, the 
Revolution of 1688, and the subsequent periods of our national career. 

In the arrangement of Mr. Palmer’s book, we are glad to find so much 
recorded as to shew also the change and effect produced in a small town, 
from the period of the Reformation as concerns Church matters, and from 
the Restoration as concerns political affairs. The relation of those events, 
as a specimen of what a locality experienced, may also be taken as a fair 
sample of what a kingdom underwent, and how the revolution of incidents 
affected the great bulk of society. Mr. Palmer has shewn this tri- 
umphantly, in his best manner; and as relates to the ancient customs and 
laws affecting a municipality, he has elucidated much that contributes to 
our information respecting the effect of the old national jurisprudence upon 
society in the early ages. 

Space will not allow us to expatiate at a much greater length on this 
volume. We must not, however, omit to notice the interesting collection 
of bosses in the venerable Church of St. Nicholas at Yarmouth, of which 
engravings are given; each boss displaying the most fantastic and ludi- 
crous instance of the taste of medieval times, blended with much that is 
elegant and tasteful. Engravings of merchants’ marks and monetary tokens 
are also given with great fidelity, and shed additional information on the 
local habits of bygone times. Photography likewise lends its aid, by 
affording us a copy of King John’s Charter to the town as a frontispiece 
to the work, at once conveying a faithful view of the original, and present- 
ing to the archeologist and to the historian an example of early monar- 
chical legislation. 

The whole concludes with an Index, which refers also to Mr. Palmer’s 
edition of the younger Manship ; and we hope his fellow-townsmen, as well 





Pisney THomrson, Illustrated with one hundred Illustrations. (Boston: John 
Noble. Royal 8vo.) 

’ «The History of Great Yarmouth; designed as a Continuation of Manship’s His- 
tory of that Town. By CuarzEs JonN Paumer, F.S.A.” (Yarmouth: Meall. Small 
4to., with Ilustrations.) 

© By the publisher’s kindness, we are enabled to place specimens of this interesting 
and curious collection of bosses before our readers, 
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as the public, will give a hearty welcome to this valuable addition to our 
topographical library. 

Barthomley® is the title fixed upon by the Rev. Edward Hinchcliffe for 
one of the most exhaustive parochial histories published: it really leaves 
nothing to be said or done by any future historian, except to chronicle the 
life and death of the present one. 

Barthomley is a parish partly in the county of Chester and partly in 
Staffordshire, and contains the five townships of Barthomley, Balterley, Crewe, 
Alsager, and Harlington. The earliest record is in Domesday Book, where 
it is mentioned as Bertemleu, amongst the dependencies of the barony of 
Wich-Malbank. Mr. Hinchcliffe, however, is disposed to trace it as far 
back as the year 705, when he considers that it was the place, or Jey, of 
St. Bertoline, or St. Bettelin, the patron saint of the neighbouring town of 
Stafford ; and, in furtherance of this theory, quotes at some length a legend, 
in prose and verse, from Dr. Newman's “ Lives of the Saints,” to which we 
must refer the curious reader who may be desirous of investigating the 
matter further. 

The most valuable portions of the work are those devoted to the elucida- 
tion of various family histories,—the Kelsalls, Bovers, Woods, Crewes, and 
Offleys ;—the last-named family have assumed the name of Crewe—of which 
Mr. Hinchcliffe says the only remaining representative is Mr. Crewe, the 
publisher of this volume. 

Mr. Hinchcliffe does not confine his attention to the great and rich; there 
is a geniality about his writings which makes us respect him, and in his 
descriptions of ‘‘Old Polly,” of William Bradshaw, publican, shopkeeper, 
ringer, and choir-leader—of John Darlington, poet, brickmaker, and mole- 
catcher—and of Richard Latham, farmer and historian, we trace a vein of 
humour characteristic of the good Auburn type of country parson. Of 
Mr, Latham the retired farmer's historical talents, we have a specimen which 
deserves to be placed on record, as exhibiting a veritable specimen of 
learning at Barthomley in the year of grace 1838 :— 

“ 1838, June 28. Curronation of Queen Victoria. Held at Barthomley. Morning, 
6 o’clock bels began to Ring, flags on the steeple and diffarent places, Band began to 
play ; soon after the people begun to assemble. The new scool was beutified in the 
most pleasing manner Whith shrubs and flowers, at the hed end V.R. Crown imperial 
above. band playing, bells ringing, flags fluttreing in the air. at 2 o’clock 51 Gentle- 
men and Farmers sat down to a Sumtuous dinner at the White Lion Inn. at 3 o’clock 
120 Sunday scollars assembled in frunt of the Hall a short tim, wen they walked 
atended by their flags and band of musick back to the lawn of the Rev‘. E. Hinchcliffe, 
ware thay pertook buns and Wine; then the Hymn God save the Queen was sung By 10 
girls of the Sunday scool in grand stile, then 120 poor women sat down to tay in the 
new Scool Build by the Whorthey Rector, bells still ringing, band playing; then thi 
Women and Children walked 2 abrest through the village And round the Hall to the 
scool, whear they drank the Queen’s Health with great Aplause, then about 100 poor 
men ware Regaled with ale with loud hurays, beles ringing band Playing, then the 
Merrey Dance begun by about 20 cupple on the lawn of our Worthey Rector till nearly 
Dusk, wen the fier works began, wich ended the plesintest day I ever experienced on 
such an occasion.” 


We must not omit to mention that there are some beautifully coloured 
lithographs of the church, the village, the parsonage, and the hall, together 
with an engraving of Mr. Tollitt’s remarkable morris-dancer window. 

The History of Galloway, from the earliest period to the present time. 
In Two Volumes, illustrated with Maps. (Kirkcudbright : J. Nicholson.)— 


* Barthomley : in Letters from a former Rector to his eldest Son. (Crewe, Newcastle, 
Staffordshire. Royal 8vo.) 
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This work is new to us, although the fact of its having reached the second 
thousand shews that it has been appreciated. That it should have done so 
need excite no surprise, when we observe that, although professing to be a 
history of a county, it is the history of Scotland at large, or at least of that 
part of the country in which Galloway is situated. Of the manners and cus- 
toms of the people—matters in which so many histories are deficient—this 
is full of information, and renders what might otherwise be dull and unin- 
teresting, exceedingly readable and instructive. 

The Minute-book kept by the War Committee of the Covenanters in the 
Stewartry of Kirkeudbright, in the years 1640 and 1641, and The Register 
of the Synod of Galloway, from October, 1664, to April, 1671, from the 
same publisher, are two very curious mementoes of those stirring portions of 
Scottish history which, next to the times of Bruce and Wallace, are most 
interesting. The attempt to force prelacy upon an unwilling people was 
deeply resented, and to this day has never been forgotten ;—it took little 
root at the time, as these volumes testify. The second one is full of orders, 
acts, and injunctions, which sound strange to our ears in the present day ; 
we extract one or two as specimens :— 

“ Anent Patrick Vans.—The Prt'y of Wigtown having not as yet censured Patrick: 
Vans, in the parish of Sorbie, for the disorderly baptizing of his child, are hereby 
ordained to proceed against him, conform to the Act of Synod of the date at Wigton, 
April 29, 1668, intituled, ‘Act anent Baptizing of Children.’ 

« Anent Margaret Cleeve.—The Bishop and Synod having heard the desire of Mr. 
James Schan, minister of Anwith, for advice anent Margaret Cleeve, in Killern, an 
aged person excommunicat many years since for incest, who is earnestly desirous of 
relaxation before she die,—it was advised by the Bishop and Synod that she should 
testify her public repentance before the congregation in sackcloth, and upon her public 
confession and repentance, she should be relaxed and absolved.” 

History of the Parliamentary Representation of Preston during the last 
Hundred Years, by William Dobson, originally appeared in the “ Preston 
Chronicle,” but is well deserving of separate publication, for it gives us 
many particulars of family history and local occurrences to be found nowhere 
else. 

The Worthies of St. Dunstan’s : a Lecture, by the Rev. Andrew Burn 
Suter, delivered to the youths in the parish, is noteworthy, as it shews how 
many interesting events and personages have been connected with that part 
of London. We hope Mr. Suter will extend his researches, He has 
pointed out how rich the parish is in materials; and as it contains 
the banking-houses of the Childs’, the Hoare’s, and the Praed’s, there 
should be no lack of encouragement—especially as the history of those 
houses must be included. 

Mr. H. G. Adams has given us An Historical Account of Rochester 
Bridge in three Epochs, written in that kind of way which compelled us 
to read it through, even the preface, before parting with it. It is quite a 
model for local historians. 

Hereford Cathedral and City: a Handbook for Visitors and Residents, 
is a very unassuming guide-book to that ancient city, full of information 
respecting every place and building of interest. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 4u 
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CORNELIUS AGRIPPA *. 


Cornettivus Acrippa belongs to what the “ Sage of Concord” calls the 
class of Representative Men. If it be asked, what he represented? we 
answer—the contemplative German scholar of the sixteenth century, at the 
eventful period of the revival of learning and of the Reformation. Agrippa 
began life by mastering the whole circle of the sciences and arts as de- 
scribed in books, and he ended it by declaring the “ Uncertainty and 
Vanity of the Arts and Sciences.” It is by this treatise that he is best 
known to the book-worms of the present day. 

Born of the noble family Nettesheim, at Cologne, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1486, Henry Cornelius Agrippa, from his early years until his 
very last, was remarkable for a rare aptitude for study, and for the power 
of retaining knowledge once acquired. For many generations the ances- 
tors of Agrippa had been in the service of the house of Austria, and it was 
expected that he would do nothing better than follow in their footsteps. 
Cologne being a university town, he had but to acquire the studies of the 
place; and these may have sufficed in determining his bias for scholastic 
theology. Born soon after the discovery of printing, he was compelled to 
slake his thirst for knowledge by the perusal of such books as the printers 
of his native town issued from the press; such as a few classic authors, 
the writings of ascetics, scholastics, canonists,—including the works of 
Albertus Magnus and of Thomas Aquinas. Of these works, the most 
attractive to the eager fancy of the youthful Agrippa were the wonderful 
things written by the magicians, and accordingly he states that at a very 
early age he was possessed with a curiosity concerning mysteries. After 
some years of home-training, subject to these influences, he arrived at the 
age when youths destined to serve princes were considered fit to be intro- 
duced at court. 

Removed from the friendly shade of the Archbishop of Cblogne to bask in 
light as an attendant on the Emperor of Germany, Cornelius Agrippa served 
first as a secretary, and afterwards, for seven years, as a soldier. The master 
of the young diplomatist was Maximilian the First,—a prince at whose court 
chivalry was much in favour. ‘“ His bent,” says his secretary, Cuspinian, 
“‘ was to scholarship ; but having been ill-taught, he chose war for his pro- 
fession.” Yet he valued learning, and was liberal to men of letters. He 
took pleasure in entertaining questions of philosophy and science,—even 
himself conducting some experiments. He was also, according to the 
humour of his time, a sharp arguer upon nice questions in theology. It 
may even be said that he was himself a member of the literary body. 
Such a mind was not likely to overlook the attainments of the young Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, whose quick perceptions, acquaintance with foreign lan- 
guages, daring and self-reliance, were qualities which commended him 
most to Maximilian’s attention, and there was no time lost in making use 
of them. Even at the age of twenty, Cornelius was employed on secret 
service by the German court :— 

“There are men to whom it is natural from childhood upwards to assume the tone 
of a leader, and in whom the excess of self-reliance represents the grain of an otherwise 
amiable character. It is so subtly combined with everything they say or do as to 
appear but rarely in the offensive form of violent or obvious self-assertion ; it is not 
displayed by them, but it is felt by others in whom the same element of character is 





* “Life of Cornelius Agrippa Von Nettesheim, Doctor and Knight; commonly 
known as a Magician, By Henry Morley,” 2 vols. 8vo. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 
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more weakly developed. They are not by any means necessarily great or able men who 
go through the world as centres of their great or little circles with this spirit in them, 
but it must be a very great man indeed who can keep any one of them within the cir- 
cumference of a circle whereof he is not the centre. Cornelius Agrippa had a dispo- 
sition of this kind, and as a youth, it might be said there was some reason for his self- 
reliance, since, if not by his rare abilities, yet by his advantageous position near the 
Emperor, and his activity of character, there seemed to be assured to him an amiable 
future. And yet clouds gather about the face of many a day that gives the brightest 
promise in its morning.” 


The imperial master of Cornelius Agrippa appears to have seen nothing 
but promise in him: his youth and enthusiastic temperament marked him for 
a tool of the state. The diplomatic service of the Austrian court has ever 
been, and probably ever will be, “ slippery and mean” :— : 


«It may spend the energies of a fine mind upon base labour; delude, when necessary, 
its own agents into the belief that they do brave deeds and speak true words, though 
they are working out designs contrived upon no honourable principle. In this way 
some use may have been made of the fresh spirit of the youth whom we are now to 
find, at the age of twenty, with the cares of a conspirator upon him.” 


The affairs of Spain at this period opened a wide field for Austrian diplo- 
macy,—during which Cornelius was sent to Paris, His unusual powers 
as a linguist, his learning, which was of an extent far beyond his years—the 
quickness of his parts, which in some sense was as valuable as an old man’s 
experience—marked him out subsequently, while he was still very young, 
as a fit agent to he sent abroad on confidential missions. He was engaged 
on secret service more than once, and though on his own affairs he is 
abundantly communicative in his published works, all his state secrets were 
well kept. What his special business was at Paris, we can only conjec- 
ture. It is only known that he was there at the time specified, and that 
while there he made himself the centre of a knot of students, members 
with him of a secret association of theosophists, and bent upon a wild and 
daring enterprise, that was in several respects very characteristic of the age 
of the world in which they lived to scheme. 

The plot in which Cornelius engaged was the mastering of Tarragon, and 
the maintenance of that stronghold against the people of the district, who, 
at this period, were violently excited in many places against the oppression 
of the nobles. With the conspiracy of Cornelius we cannot, as Englishmen, 
sympathize ; and it met with merited discomfiture. He himself was forced 
into it from pressure from without, after he revolted from it as a crime. 
The court of Austria forced this young man to a work, the main features of 
which were cruelty and treachery. It is true the scheme was suggested, 
or perfected, by his own cunning, and had amused him as an exercise of 
ingenuity in thought, but which he revolted from when on the brink of 
action. An effort made to shake off his duty of obedience to the Emperor’s 
command was unsuccessful: no way of retreat was opened to him; the 
work was to be done. After being besieged for two months in their 
stronghold, famine becoming imminent, Cornelius and his companions 
effected their escape. 

Quitting Spain, Cornelius took refuge at Avignon, from whence he com- 
municated with his associates in France, and abandoning his schemes of 
violence, he returned with them to the study of the mysteries. Through 
the influence of his associates among the magnates of the town and uni- 
versity of Déle, and of the learned men in the adjoining towns of Burgundy, 
he was induced to make his first appearance in public as a scholar, by 
expounding in a series of orations Reuchlin’s book on the Mirific Word :— 
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“ Mistress of Déle and Burgundy was Maximilian’s daughter, Margaret of Austria, 
who, in this year of Agrippa’s life, was twenty-nine years old. She was already twice a 
widow. When affianced twice—once vainly to France, a second time to Spain, and 
likely to perish in a tempest before reaching her appointed husband, she had wit to 
write a clever epitaph upon herself. Her Spanish husband died almost after the first 
embrace, and she had since, after four years of wedded happiness, lost her true husband, 
Philibert of Savoy. She was twenty-four years old when that happened, and resolved 
to make an end of marrying. In 1506, after the death of Archduke Philip, her father, 
Maximilian, being guardian of his grandson, Charles the Fifth, made Margaret his 
governor over the Netherlands, and appointed her to rule also over Burgundy and the 
Charolois. Thus she came to be, in the year 1509, mistress at Ddle. A clever, lively 
woman, opposed strongly to France, and always mindful of the interests of that house 
of Austria to which the family of young Agrippa was attached, Margaret was well known 
for her patronage of letters and her bounty towards learned men. It would be, there- 
fore, a pleasant transfer of his loyalty, Agrippa thought, from Maximilian to Margaret, 
if he could thereby get rid of what he regarded as camp-slavery under the one, and earn 
the favour of the other in the academic grove. To earn Margaret’s good-will, and help 
upon the royal road to fortune, was one main object of Cornelius, when he announced at 
Déle that he proposed to expound Reuchlin’s book, Mirific Word, in orations—to which, 
inasmuch as they were to be delivered in honour of the most serene Princess Margaret, 
the whole public would have gratuitous admission. 

“Poor boy! he could not possibly have made a more genuine and honest effort, or 
one less proper to be used by evil men for the damnation of his character. Margaret 
was the princess to whom, of all others, he was able to pay unaffected homage; and 
Reuchlin, then the boast of Germans, was the scholar of whom, before every other, he, 
a German youth, might choose to hold discourse to the Burgundians: his book, which 
had been read by the Pope himself with eager pleasure, was a wonder of the day, and 
was in the most perfect unison with the whole tone of the boy’s mind; he really under- 
stood it deeply—it was most dear to him as a theosophist, and he was not to be blamed 
if he felt, also, that of all books in the world there was none of which the exposition 
would so fully serve his purpose of displaying the extent and depth of his own store of 
knowledge.” 


It is mainly upon what was said and written by Agrippa in this twenty- 
third year of his age, the defamation has been founded by which, while he 
lived, his spirit was tormented and the hopes of his existence miserably 
frustrated,—by which, now that he is dead, his character comes down to 
us defiled. For a clear understanding of the ground, and its perils, now 
taken by Agrippa, it is necessary to possess a clear notion of what was 
signified by Reuchlin’s book on the Mirific Word ; but for this we must, 
at present, refer the reader to the account given by Mr. Morley. Let it 
suffice to observe that Agrippa was victimised by the vengeance of the 
monks—his crime being that he studied vigorously in his younger days those 
curiosities of learning into which, at the same time, popes, bishops, and 
philosophers, mature of years, inquired with equal faith and equal relish, 
but less energy or courage. 

The little University of Déle favoured the young man heartily. His pre- 
lections had excited great attention, and procured for him the admiration 
of the neighbourhood. From the University they won for him at once the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity, together with a stipend. 

He now set himself to work to display his powers as a writer in the 
true manner of the day, and with scholastic acuteness to combine a 
courtier’s tact, by dedicating to the most conspicuous example of his argu- 
ment a treatise on the Nobility and Pre-excellence of the Female Sex. 
At this time he was in love with a maiden, his equal in rank, remarkable 
for beauty, and still more remarkable for her aspirations and her worth. 
At the age of twenty-three he married one who could love him for his kind- 
liness, and reverence him for his power. She entered with her whole soul 
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into the spirit of her husband’s life, rejoiced in his ambition, and knew how 
to hold high converse with _his friends, The marriage was in every respect 
a happy one ;—there was a world of gentleness and loving-kindness in 
Agrippa’s heart. The tenderness of his nature mingles strangely, sadly, 
with his restlessness, his self-reliance, and his pride. Agrippa was now 
fairly launched upon the stormy ocean of life. In but his twenty-third 
year—that year of activity, which set a stamp upon his subsequent career, 
and is the most important date in this biography—with the courage and 
the ambition of youth, he compiled into a system all the lore he had been 
gathering, and wrote his Books of Magic. The manuscript of this system 
of occult philosophy he shewed to his friend, the learned Abbot Trithemius, 
of Spanheim, who, greatly commending the work, cautions him against 
publishing it :— 

“Speak of things publie to the public, but of things lofty and secret only to the 


loftiest and the most private of your friends. Publish these books of Occult Science; 
and there is no dolt who will not have you down under his feet.” 


But Cornelius was already under foot when the warning reached him ;— 
under the heel of a villanous monk, Catilinet, who, by his sermons at 
Ghent, provoked Margaret to wrath against Agrippa. Therefore the treatise 
on the Pre-eminence of Woman, written for the eye of Margaret, must also 
be put aside, and with it the hope of a scholar’s life, with Margaret for 
friend. It is but too evident to him that he can advance no further in 
the paths of pleasure, but bid farewell to scholarship, to philosophy, and to 
the kind princess for whose smiles he would have laboured worthily. 
There is a wife to support, a family position to maintain, and nothing left 
but the old way of life from which he had endeavoured to escape. He 
must resume his place among the young men of the court, and do such 
work as may be found for him by Maximilian. 

Maximilian had plenty of employment on his hands when young Corne- 
lius resumed the palace livery. It was the year 1510, when Louis of 
France was entering upon the short-lived alliance with Henry VIII., then 
new to his dignity as King of England. In this treaty the Emperor of 
Germany was included as a friend of each of the contracting powers. For 
the treaty’s sake alone Maximilian would, no doubt, find it necessary to 
send representatives to London. Cornelius was added to the London 
embassy, and became Dean Colet’s guest, at Stepney,—‘the wise and 
pure-hearted” John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, who was at that time engaged 
upon the foundation of St. Paul’s School. 

Having finished his appointed work in England, Agrippa returned to 
Germany, and joined his domestic circle at Cologne. Maximilian would 
soon find fresh employment for him, since the emperor was busy, and had 
need of all heads and all hands that could be made available. The interval 
of leisure was occupied by delivering the lectures called Quodlibetal, on 
questions of divinity. 

From the quiet communion with wife and parents, Cornelius was soon 
taken by a summons to lay by his Doctor’s cap, take up his sword, and join 
instantly the army of the Emperor in Italy; and early in 1511, Cornelius, 
clothed in mail, was at Trent, preparing to escort some thousands of gold 
pieces to the camp of Maximilian at Verona. But the tastes of Cornelius 
were not military. Because he was contemplative, he was quite unfit to 
fight. He owed service to Cesar, and he paid it. Required to fight, he 
shewed that he possessed the physical courage in which few young and 
noble men have ever been found deficient. He won at this time a knight- 
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hood in the field. Nevertheless he felt he was not in his own true position. 
He went to the wars dreaming of glory in the shape of a professor’s chair 
at Pavia, and no doubt heartily thanked the Cardinal of Santa Croce, when, 
towards the end of the first summer’s appearance in arms, he invited the 
young Doctor to a campaign, which proved but a very brief one, of a more 
congenial sort, as member of the council then about to meet at Pisa. The 
acceptance of this invitation was the climax of Agrippa’s opposition to the 
Pope. Cornelius returned to military work from his brief theological ex- 
cursion, with the formal excommunication of the Pope declared against 
himself and his discomfited associates. This, however, did not distress him 
much ; nor was he forsaken by his friends. 

At the battle of Pavia he was made prisoner. Soon afterwards he 
formally attached himself as a retainer to the Marquis of Montferrat, who 
was in arms at the head of his own vassals, waging, like other native princes, 
independent war—on behalf of himself in the first instance, and, as far as 
Mi'an’ was concerned, of Maximilian Sforza. The cause of Sforza was 
that of the Emperor in a great measure, Agrippa could live only by fol- 
lowing his calling as a soldier; and though his camp study was divine 
philosophy, and all his hopes and efforts were bent on an escape into a 
pure scholastic life, he yet knew that he had bread to earn for wife and 
child, and in the midst of tumult and confusion he must strive to earn it. 
His dependence was now upon Montferrat and Milan. 

Leo revoked the anathemas of his predecessor Julius, and through the 
formal recognition of his reconciliation to the head of the Church, Cornelius 
was now free to pursue his design of winning his way as a philosopher at 
Pavia. 

The next change that occurred in his career was a mission to Switzer- 
land. This brings us to the year 1511, when Cornelius, then twenty-nine 
years old, seemed to have entered on the summer of his life. Before the 
most illustrious Marquis, and the most excellent fathers in the town and 
University of Pavia, Cornelius stands forward as a scholar, displaying his 
learning and deep research into occult science, especially as an exponent of 
the Pimander of Hermes Trismegistus. His introductory oration is among 
the printed works that have come down to us. He was admitted by the 
University of Pavia to its degree of Doctor in each faculty: Doctor of 
Divinity before, he became then Doctor of Medicine and Law. In due 
time he became practitioner in medicine, and had therefore secured the 
best honours attainable in arts and arms, He was acquainted at this time 
with eight languages,—master of six,—and was distinguished among the 
learned for his cultivation of occult philosophy, upon which he had a com- 
plete work in manuscript; and though he had not yet committed anything 
to press, much had been written by him upon which he hoped to rest a 
title to fair fame. He was not now unprosperous: there was a lull in war, 
during which he received the pay to which he was entitled for his military 
services, and could earn money also as a teacher in the university. He 
had a wife whom he dearly loved, and several children; with these he 
settled in the town of Pavia, where also his wife’s father and her brother 
had gone. Cornelius thinks of his wife with the utmost tenderness :— 

“I give,” he writes to a friend, “innumerable thanks to the omnipotent God, who 
has joined me to a wife after my own heart ; a maiden noble and well mannered, young, 
beautiful, who lives so much in harmony with all my habits, that never has a word of 
scolding dropped between us; and, wherein I count myself happiest of all, however our 
affairs change, in prosperity and adversity, always alike kind to me, alike affable, con- 
stant ; most just in mind and sound in counsel, always self-possessed.” 
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This was said after three more years of life had been accounted for— 
three years of severe trial, among which the sorest was at hand. The ripe 
fruit of his ambition, which Agrippa counted himself happy to have plucked, 
crumbled to ashes in his mouth. In a few months the fire was quenched 
on the little hearth at Pavia, and he who had been at so much pains to 
kindle it went forth a beggar, with no prospect of advancement in the 
world. 

The fortune of war very suddenly changed the tenor of Agrippa’s life : 
at the battle of Marignano the Italians were routed, and in the rout Cor- 
nelius lost a pocketful of manuscripts. His position was now rendered 
desperate: his vocation as a soldier was gone; he could no longer teach 
at Pavia; his military pension ceased, and there was an abrupt end of his 
lectures. 

The Marquis of Montferrat stood his friend at this hour of need, and to 
him he dedicated his treatises on Man, and on the Triple Way of Knowing 
God. Offers of patronage came from sundry other persons, and he entered 
into a connection with the Duke of Savoy, and accepted office as Adyocate 
and Orator to the free town of Metz. Here he laboured as physician 
among the plague-stricken : but becoming involved in disputes with the 
Dominicans, he made powerful enemies. He was preached against in the 
churches, and avoided in the streets: out of the narrow circle of his house- 
hold friends regarded with suspicion, his vocation at Metz was soon gone ; 
he asked permission of the deacons to resign his office and be gone, Leave 
was readily granted, and, after brief preparation, with his fortunes for 
the third time wrecked, Cornelius Agrippa, towards the close of January, 
1520, journeyed with wife and son, through wintry weather, to his mother 
at Cologne, where he proposed to make his next attempt to climb the hill 
of life—this time as a physician. 

Upon the eve of his departure from Cologne—to return again to Metz 
—his wife died; and after depositing her remains in the latter city, he 
quitted the inhospitable town with his son, and, in his poverty and despair, 
‘flew no one knew whither, until he was found practising medicine at Ge- 
neva,—a place in which free thought upon religious matters had asserted 
itself boldly, and in which Cornelius could find most of that spiritual con- 
solation which his bruised heart sought. 

While practising medicine with little profit at Geneva, Cornelius was 
engaged in much negociation to secure what had been offered to him by 
the Duke of Savoy. In religious matters he was entirely occupied with the 
great questions of Church reform :— 


“He was a Lutheran, but throughout distinctly that which Luther and all his 
fellow-labourers were at the outset of their course—a faithful member of the Church in 
which he saw that so much change had become necessary. He no more thought of 
avowing himself a heretic, than the citizen of a state, when he demands some great 
political reform, thinks of proclaiming himself alien or outlaw.” 


Persecuted Protestant pastors were his friends in Switzerland; Fabricius 
Capito was his companion; Zuinglius regarded him as an acknowledged 
helper in the great war he was waging against Church corruption. He 
wrote, about this time, a treatise on the Sacrament of Marriage. In the 
midst of poverty and disappointment he was unable to live alone, so he took 
to himself a second wife, a maiden of good family, but as poor as himself. 
She began at once a steady course of family additions, and within the first 
two years and a half became mother to two sons and a daughter, after whom 
there came others in quick succession, 
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For two years he had been kept in suspense, awaiting the patronage of 
Savoy, yet receiving offers of royal favour from France; but he did not 
wish to abandon his hopes in the Duke, till, wearied at last, he accepted 
public office as physician and councillor in the Swiss town of Friburg, and 
was generously treated by the Swiss. Many of his old friends in Paris and 
Lyons had been helping him, and were desirous to have him among them. 
He was offered court favour, and the honourable position of physician to 
the queen-mother, Louisa of Savoy, a strict Romanist, with a strong ten- 
dency to persecute reformers. By her command he removed himself and 
family to Lyons. It seemed now as if he were advancing in the world, and 
his friends congratulated him as a fortunate man; but his promised salary 
remained unpaid. He and his household had begun to look absolute hunger 
in the face, and still they were kept quiet by promises. He was reduced 
to almost the last limit of despair—yet his services were at this time used 
by the queen, for whom he had put aside his private labours to undertake 
a most annoying task, out of the performance of which further trouble 
came, He had now attained his fortieth year :— 


“Conscious of his strength, subservient to no man, but the centre of his own small 
circle in the great community of scholars. At this age the form of a man’s mind or of 
his fortune becomes definite, and, roughly speaking, represents the spirit of his whole 
career. With meaner aspirations in his soul, he perhaps would have mounted higher 
on the path to fame and honour, which he had a right to seek, and sought with honest 
industry. His mind had grown in stature and in power, but it had grown to knowledge 
that procured him enemies among the priests. His scorn of the corrupt dealings of the 
worldly class of priests—the class most able to thwart him in the world—was not con- 
cealed ; it broke out in his books, his letters, and his conversation.” 


His aspiration and ambition thwarted by the monks and courtiers, he 
sought consolation in writing a Declamation on the Vanity of Sciences 
and Arts, and on the Excellence of the Word of God. Of the first of 
these works a complete analysis is given in Mr. Morley’s book. 

As may be expected—stung by the contempt and neglect he suffered— 
a bitterness of spirit manifested itself in such ways as were open to him: 
we find it in his printed works and in his correspondence, After many 
disappointments and protracted hopes, he saw the source of the anger and 
neglect he had met with at the hands of Louisa of Savoy ;—it was an un- 
lucky prophecy anticipating success to the arms of the Bourbon. But the 
cup of his misery was not yet full. He lost his second wife during the 
plague at Antwerp, and soon after we find him in prison for debt at An- 
twerp. The publication of his Vanity of the Sciences had made him many 
enemies: their number was increased by his publishing his book on Occult 
Science, and their revenge was fed by the opportunity it afforded them of 
persecuting him as a magician. 

We next find him invited to enlist his energies in the service of Kathe- 
rine of Arragon, Queen of Henry VIII. of England, the question of whose 
divorce was then before the Pope; but Agrippa’s life had become overgrown 
with other hopes and cares, therefore the subject was pursued no further. 
Released from prison by the intervention of friends, he retired to Mechlin, 
and shortly afterwards took for his third wife a native of the town. This 
time he sought a blessing and obtained a curse. She was faithless, if not 
infamous. Three years after this fatal marriage he was divorced, and there 
remained for him then only to wander out alone into a hostile world and die. 

It is said that he proposed to the Emperor to discover hidden treasures 
by magical means; for which crime, with two other nobles implicated, he 
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was banished from Germany. He died in France, at the age of forty-nine, 
hunted, exhausted, almost entirely forsaken by his acquaintances, and dis- 
graced and abhorred before all the world, which detested him as an ac- 
cursed and execrable magician, He was buried within a convent of Do- 
minicans, and over his tomb was placed a slanderous epitaph. 





A NEW GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC RECORDS *. 


THERE are few who have had occasion to consult the public records to 
any extent, without having had the opportunity of really studying them be- 
forehand, but must have soon felt upon what a vast and unknown sea of 
knowledge and difficulty they were entering. First, there were the crude, 
distorted, and varied handwritings, with a dozen alphabets, which required 
an apprenticeship to master; then there were the contractions, and uncouth 
forms of language and meaning, with an ever-varying syntax, and scarcely 
any grammar at all; lastly, there was the immense range of subjects em- 
braced by the records themselves, which was a decidedly unknown quantity, 
from the impossibility of ascertaining to what extent documents existed 
which might throw light upon the objects sought for, and of knowing whe- 
ther they were accessible, and could all be consulted. 

Of these difficulties the last was by far the greatest, because it often set 
the utmost skill and perseverance at defiance, and afforded an ever-ready 
excuse for those who possessed little of either. A good education and 
tolerable patience enabled almost any one to master any “ crabbed” hand, 
decipher and extend its hieroglyphical contractions, and construct both a 
grammar and a vocabulary ; but little did they avail in grappling with the 
mass of matter that had to be waded through in the absence of methodical 
arrangement, and the inadequacy of calendars and indexes. Even those 
wants were not always the greatest obstacles. The apathy and passive 
resistance of the class of official custodians who considered “ any dolt was 
good enough for an index-maker,” threw the greatest difficulties in the 
way of a zealous searcher after historic and antiquarian truth. So long 
as an examination only of the well-known and recognised collections was 
required, all was well; but should it have been hinted that the deficiencies 
in those collections might perhaps be supplied on an examination of the 
neglected contents of that press or rack, straightway the official dignity 
was called in aid, or rather in obstruction, and the oracle spoke no more 
but to affirm its acquaintance with every document in the place indicated, 
and that they were not what were wanted. 

Those who recollect the discussions and squabbles which preceded the 
dissolution of the last ‘‘ Record Commission,” will admit how slightly we 
have alluded to some discreditable passages in our “‘ Public Record” his- 
tory. Mais nous avons changé tout cela. We lately had occasion, in no- 
ticing the last Report of the Deputy-Keeper®, to examine the progress of 





* “A Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal Professor : 
consisting of Descriptions of Public Records; Parochial and other Registers; Wills; 
County and Family Histories; Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, &., &c. By 
Richard Sims, of the British Museum, Compiler of the ‘Index to the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, the ‘Handbook to the Library of the British Museum,’ &.” (London: John 
Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square.) 

> Gent. Maa., September, p, 318. 
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the establishment which had grown up under the working of the “ Public 
Record Act,” and in so doing referred to the absolute want which existed 
for a “‘ Guide to the Public Records.” 

Althcugh not exactly so named, Mr. Sims’ “ Manual for the Genealogist, 
Topographer, and Antiquary,” is chiefly devoted to a description of our 
national muniments, the means of searching them, &c.; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the work supplies the want we noticed in a very 
satisfactory manner. So the chief difficulty in the way of rendering the 
national collection popularly useful is removed, as there have always been 
helps in getting over the other obstacles, though they are not the best we 
hope to see. 

Our ordinary readers will not require to be informed of the great aids 
and illustrations which antiquarian and historic literature have received of 
late years, from a freer and more generous use of the public records; but 
as we are adding considerably to the number of our readers, and so are 
constantly bringing fresh minds under the circle of our influence, we may 
just refer to a few works—such as “The History of Domestic Architec- 
ture,”” Mrs. Green’s “Lives of the Princesses,” Dr. Pauli’s ‘ History of 
England,” “ The Annals of England,” &c.—as containing most satisfactory 
evidence of the great value and importance of our public documents. 

These works, as well as others, shew, in an exceedingly creditable man- 
ner, how their authors have traced, in the annals and records of bygone 
times, the various phases through which the literature, arts, and customs 
of our ancestors have passed, and which have aided in solving some of the 
problems of present times, and may aid in a similar manner as regards the 
future. It is in this that the true spirit of archeology consists. And 
while a “lying old chronicler,” or a flattering popular tradition, have had 
their historic truth corrected by documentary evidence, that same evidence 
has made many additions to the names upon the roll of England’s worthies, 
and shed a halo over many a hitherto unknown spot. Such works, too, as 
the ‘* Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” and the “ Lives of the Queens of 
England,” contain enough of matter from the same sources to make one 
regret that, in the first instance, their author had not grappled more suc- 
cessfully with the specialties of that portion of his subject; and, in the 
latter instance, that their author had ever meddled with it. 

For a thorough appreciation of public documents in connexion with cog- 
nate branches of study, considerable mental capacity is certainly required. 
An intimate acquaintance with the languages, idioms, and customs of the 
middle ages, is a necessary introduction to a complete knowledge of docu- 
ments. In saying this, it is not our wish to discourage students, but ra- 
ther to assist in raising up appreciating followers and admirers of the Sel- 
dens, Madoxes, and Macaulays. Mr. Sims’ labours at present are con- 
tented with a humbler range, but it is only from a wish to be more gene- 
rally useful, and not, we are sure, from any depreciation of the higher aims 
to which the subject lends itself. 

It was to the necessity for improving the “‘ ways and means” of the 
nation that we owe the commencement of our national collection of records. 
The Exchequer, after all, is everywhere the ruling court. Domesday 
Book was compiled to enable the first William to augment his revenue, 
and we may be sure he did not take such pains to ascertain what money 
might be raised, without taking care to know what actually was raised, and 
how it was expended and disposed of. The mind that seems to have de- 
bited in anticipation every portion of every man’s possessions to the tax- 
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gatherer, doubtless put a check upon the outlay, and organised, perhaps, an 
equally strict system of account both of the receipt and the expenditure. 
The period between the date of ‘“ Domesday” and that of the now first 
Great Roll of the Exchequer was, we feel sure, not always a documentary 
blank, but was at one time occupied by a series of accounts of the royal 
revenue—not very elaborate, perhaps, but sufficient for their purpose. Let 
us commend this subject to the attention of the romantically disposed anti- 

uary. “’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;” and “‘ The Diary 
of the Lady Willoughby,” and other pseudo-antiquarian works, have sur- 
prised so many into being readers, that we should not wonder at seeing the 
advertisement of a newly-found and printed and published “ Roll of the 
Public Expenditure of King William the Conqueror®.” 

The Court of Exchequer was always the paramount court of the king- 
dom. There is no contending against a stoppage of the supplies. A 
minute of “my Lords” even now carries with it an authority which, if 
perhaps scarcely sound and necessary, is seldom contested. From the 
varied operations of the Court of Exchequer sprang by far the greater part 
of our records, down to the close of the fifteenth century. In fact, our 
public collection may be fairly treated under two heads only,—the admi- 
nistrations of “‘ Money” and “ Justice.” 

The numerous ramifications into which the evidences of those admi- 
nistrations spread, by the formation of distinct classes of documents at 
various periods of our history, are so many proofs of the growing pros- 
perity of the country, and of the increase of those desires and pursuits, not 
always of the best, which wealth and power generally bring in their train. 
Here is a formidable description of the contents of the Great Rolls of 
the Exchequer, especially when we consider that nearly all the business 
recorded thereon gave rise to sets of other documents, very many of 
which are still in existence and operation :— 

“The Great Roll of the Exchequer, otherwise called the ‘ Pipe Roll,’ formerly con- 
tained the accounts of the whole revenues of the crown, digested under the heads of the 
several counties, and annually written out, in order to the charging and discharging of 
the sheriffs and other accountants. The ancient revenues were either certain or casual ; 
the certain revenues consisted of farms, fee-farms, castle-guard rents, and other rents 
of various kinds; the casual part was composed of fines, issues, amerciaments, recog- 
nizances, profits of lands and tenements, goods and chattels seized into the hands of the 
crown on process of extents, outlawry, diem clausit extremum, and other writs and pro- 
cess, wards, marriages, reliefs, suits, seignories, felons’ goods, deodands, and other profits 
casually arising to the crown by virtue of its prerogative. The Great Roll also contains 
the accounts of lords of liberties granted from the crown, of the greenwax within their 
respective liberties, and many debts of different natures due to the crown, and put in 
process for levying the same for the benefit of the public.” 


With Domesday Book, the connection of an indenture between private 
parties for the execution of some purpose, the charge for which will form 
an item in a public account, is not very apparent; and yet they are all 
strands in the same rope. It is only within a very recent period that the 
value of many of these subsidiary sets of documents has been properly 
recognised, and they are not all now appreciated as they will be. By the 
antiquaries of past times they have been entirely overlooked,—even the 
“ Liberate” Rolls (we are told by Mr. Sims) are only known to have been 
used by Sir William Dugdale and Mr. Collins. 

The records relating to the administration of “ Justice,” though begin- 





© It is suggested that “Some Passages in the Private Expenditure of William the 
Conqueror” would be a more taking title.—Printer’s Devil. 
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ning not quite so early as those of the other branch, are more ancient than 
any existing on the Continent, and the matters entered on the earlier portion 
are very interesting. In the reign of Henry I. justices itinerant were 
certainly appointed in aid of the King’s Court, and we are in possession of 
the records of the Curia Regis itself from 6 Richard I. But—besides 
their historic repute—what the judges of the twelfth century were may be 
seen in the private memoranda of one Richard de Ainsty, who had a diffi- 
culty in establishing his right to certain lands, and who had to procure the 
favour of the officials and judges by the very free use of the contents of his 
purse. These memoranda were printed (from the original MS.) by Sir F. 
Palgrave, in his “ History of the Commonwealth.” And what the judges 
were at the latter part of the thirteenth century, when the stern hand of 
Edward I. fell upon their misdeeds, and the ancestor of Sir Charles Barry’s 
elegant clock-tower was built out of some of the penalties imposed upon 
them, our own pages have to some extent shewn, and promised more. 

We have often felt much regret that some of the earlier printed collec- 
tions of public records did not receive from their editors a fuller “ Intro- 
duction” of an historical character than was then thought necessary for them. 
Nothing can be more meagre than the general character of the prefaces we 
refer to. The want was supplied as to Domesday Book nearly forty years 
afier the printing of the original; let us hope it is not too late for some of 
the other works to be as well served. 

With regard to the general condition of the people and property of Eng- 
land at the period, no class of documents contains so much interesting, 
and even startling, information, as the returns made to the enquiries of 
Edward I. into the misconduct of public officers and other persons, &c., 
shortly after his coming into the possession of his throne, known as the 
“ Rotuli Hundredorum.” Of these, Mr. Sims says succinctly enough :— 

“One of the first acts of Edward I., on his return to England after the death of his 
father, was to enquire into the state of the demesnes, and of the right and revenues of 
the crown; what lands were holden of the crown by knight-service and other tenures, 
and whether immediately of the crown or of mesne lords; in order that the crown might 
be informed how to collect, and the subject how to pay, escuage for one species of 
tenure, and hidage or tallage for the other. Enquiry was also to be made into the con- 
duct of the sheriffs and other officers and ministers, who had defrauded the king and 
oppressed the people. 

“A speedy remedy to the crown and the subject being necessary, and the circuit of 
the justices itinerant, who went it generally but once in seven years, not returning 
until the seventh year of this king’s reign, he appointed special commissioners on the 
11th of October to enquire into those matters. The ‘Hundred Rolls’ contain inquisi- 
tions taken in pursuance of this commission. 

“The commissioners were commanded to survey, by the oath of knights and other 
lawful men, all cities, boroughs, and market-towns ; to enquire of all demesnes, fees, 
honours, escheats, liberties, and things touching fees and tenements belonging to the 
king or to others ; that is, to distinguish tenants holding in demesne, or as villeins, 
bondmen, cottagers, and freeholders, and such as hold woods, parks, chases, warrens, 
waters, rivers, liberties, fairs, markets, and other tenures, how and of whom, and out of 
what fees escuage was wont and ought to be paid, with the amount of fees of all 
honours, who held them, and by what means, so that every town, hamlet, and other 
tenure, by whatsoever name distinguished, might be distinctly assessed, and closely 
entered on rolls, and no man to be favoured.” 


And this (excepting the heads of enquiry) is just all the “ Introduction” 
to the volumes itself gives, At a later date, it is true, some of the editors 
may be thought to have run into the other extreme, and to have ridden 
their hobbies right royally in their “ Introductions.” 

But to return to the “* Manual.” We do not think the objection tenable 
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which Mr.Sims urges against the application of the word “ record” to 
“ deeds, registers, and miscellaneous manuscripts,” inasmuch as all those 
documents preserve evidences considered to be worthy of record—that is, of 
being remembered. 

The lists shewing how the Jacune in the collections of various documents 
may be supplied by those in other places, and the references to MSS., &c. 
bearing upon them, are very useful, and bear evidence of having been care- 
fully put together. And so with regard to those of the various publications 
relating to county histories, &c., and “ heraldic ‘collections.” Many collec- 
tors are known to possess similar lists relating to their particular subjects, 
some of whom would doubtless be able to make additions or corrections 
in those of Mr. Sims. 

With regard to the patriarch of the records, Domesday Book, even 
an interest attaches to the exact period of its resting-places. We believe 
it was not deposited in the Chapter-house at Westminster till the year 1732 
at the earliest—not 1696, as Mr. Sims says, on the authority, we suppose, of 
the Deputy-Keeper. The fire at the Cottonian Library, then in the neigh- 
bouring Dean’s Yard, in the year 1731, caused a complete panic among 
the custodians of the various records then so shamefully neglected in 
and about the old palace, and in the following year or two the Chapter- 
house received a very large share of its late and present contents, “ in most 
admired disorder,”—and among them the Domesday Book. 

The descriptions of the different classes of documents given by Mr. 
Sims, are on the whole very clear and correct, generally erring, when they 
do, on account of their conciseness. With regard to “ Fines” (p. 132), we 
should have been glad to have seen a fuller description, if only to point out 
the great difference between the very early and very modern portions 
of this valuable class of documents. As to the “ Musters” taken in the 
reign of Henry III. (p. 434), the information is exceedingly vague, and no 
reference is made to a considerable collection of similar documents com- 
mencing a little later in date, and extending to the reign of Henry VII., 
which exists at the Carlton-ride and Chapter-house ;—we mean the “ Army 
accounts” and documents subsidiary thereto. The’same remark may be 
made respecting the collection of early ‘‘ Navy accounts” existing in the 
same repositories, and which were largely used by the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas in his “‘ History of the Royal Navy.” 

What we are told in the “ Manual” about the “ Wills” is of course only 
the old story as to their mismanagement and difficulty of access. We need 
scarcely say that it quite confirms us in the opinion we expressed three 
months ago, that their proper destination is the Public Record Office, both 
as regards their custody, and the due dispensation of their contents to the 
public. 

We will now give some prominence to a passage in the Appendix 
(p. 450) relating to the Chapter-house at Westminster—an office which 
has been singularly unfortunate in many respects—as it may tend in 
some degree to correct the strange errors into which Mr. Sims has been 
led in the body of his work, by (we imagine) taking the statements in Mr. 
Thomas’s “Handbook to the Public Records’ without comparing them 
with the Deputy- Keeper's Reports :— 


“Many transfers have, of late years, been made to other Record Offices, as follows :— 

“ Chancery Records.—Treaty Rolls, &c., removed to the Rolls Chapel and Tower. 

“ Queen’s Bench Records.—Rolls of the Curia Regis, to the same repositories, [this 
is wrong: it should be to the Carlton-ride] in 1843. _ : 
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“Common Pleas Records—Common Rolls, Feet of Fines, and Concords, &c., to 
Carlton-ride, in 1842. 
wae Records.—Pell Rolls, Papal Bulls, &c., removed to the Rolls House in 

At the same time as the Queen’s Bench Records were removed to the 
Carlton-ride, there were also transferred the Rolls of the Justices in Eyre, 
of the “ Quo Warranto,” “ Placita Coroner,” &c (See 5th Report of the 
Deputy-Keeper, p. 6; and Appendix I. No. 3.) And yet throughout the 
‘** Manual,” when these documents are referred to individually, they are 
always spoken of as being still in the Chapter-house. Witness the descrip- 
tions of the “ Placita of Assize,” at pp. 54, 55; of the “‘ Placita Corone,” 
at p. 58; the “ Placita de Quo Warranto,” at p. 60; the “ Placita Curize 
Regis,”’. at pp. 70—72; of the volumes of musters temp. Henry VIIL., 
at pp. 434, 435, &c. Now all these records had been transferred from 
the Chapter-house eight or ten years before the publication of the “ Hand- 
book,” which has been during that time misleading the public as to their 
locus in quo; and if any similar concurrence of accidents which so long 
kept the records without a regular place of deposit, and threatened almost 
to keep out the old claimants to its accommodation after it was built, 
should postpone the removal of these documents to their final resting- 
place for any length of time, we now have the “ Handbook to the Public 
Records” and the “ Manual for the Genealogist” giving incorrect infor- 
mation as to their locality, 





SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
CONCLUDING PART. 


WE have now arrived at the concluding phase of the Society, the exist- 
ence of which virtually terminated in May, 1843, with the publication 
of the 353rd number of its main work, the “ Library of Useful Know- 
ledge,’’ exclusive of collateral publications, such as the Farmer’s Series, an 
Atlas of Geographical Maps, and six Maps of the Heavenly Bodies. The 
Society also gave its sanction to the issue of a Gallery of Portraits with 
Biographical Notices, tothe “ Penny Cyclopedia,” the “ Penny Magazine,” 
the British and other Almanacs, a Quarterly “ Journal of Education,” the 
“Working Man’s Companion,” a “ Library for the Young,” and another 
of “ Entertaining Knowledge,” and Illustrations of the Poor-Laws. 

Still the painful fact occurred—the Society died and made no sign, nor 
did the public.—they parted with mutual indifference: the latter, dis- 
appointed in its sanguine expectations, expressed no regret; and the former, 
under a conscious sense of the total failure of its experiment, made no ac- 
knowledgment for the liberal support it had at first received. Nor was the 
failure attributable to the treatises, many of which possessed considerable 
merit ; but to their unsuitableness for the classes of individuals for whom 
they were intended, and the want of preparation on the part of those 
classes to appreciate or understand, and so benefit by, the instruction 
sought to be conveyed. And no wonder, when it is considered that of the 
last hundred numbers, upwards of thirty*, consisting of two sheets each, 





* In a former part it was erroneously stated that the maximum number of parts to 
one treatise or subject did not exceed fourteen, or thereabouts, whereas on reference it 
appears that several exceeded twenty, and some extended to thirty parts. 
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were devoted to the explications of the Differential Integral Calculus ; and 
another batch of thirty was devoted to the value of Annuities and of Rever- 
sionary Payments, with an intermediate sprinkling of Conie Sections and 
the theory of Equations. No human capacity of will or of endurance could 
stand this, nor was any relief afforded by a supplementary issue of about 
thirty numbers constituting one bulky volume, or divisible into two, called 
** Political Philosophy,” comprising histories of each of the principal empires, 
states, and kingdoms of the world, with legislative and constitutional lucu- 
brations on their civil polity and revolutions ; the greater part being the 
substance of lectures delivered at various mechanics’ and other institutions 
in England, and now published, with the sanction of the Society, in a 
revised and enlarged edition. 

In these circumstances, there can be no difficulty in accounting for 
the decline and fall of the Society: it started during a prosperous era of 
the country, under the most favourable auspices; the preliminary discourse, 
with all its faults, was a brilliant precursor; all parties concurred in promot- 
ing the design on its announcement, and the publications were ordered by 
every housekeeper, from every bookseller, from Dan to Beersheba through- 
out the provinces, and in the metropolis from Belgravia and Grosvenor- 
square to Whitechapel, including the scientific region of Bloomsbury, other- 
wise Mesopotamia. Nurseries, drawing-rooms, and kitchens were abun- 
dantly supplied with the sixpenny mental aliment; but neither babes, nor 
ladies, nor menials could abide the first Hydrostatic dose—of which, how- 
ever, 24,000 copies were distributed. Hydraulics and Pneumatics were 
not more acceptable, as appeared by a slowly decreasing, though still 
considerable, sale. A reduced demand gradually made itself felt, until it 
arrived at that critical period, trying alike to author and to publisher, 
of the receipts being brought to par with the expenditure, with a progres- 
sive tendency to a still lower level. 

The end of the matter was, that no abiding knowledge, either useful or 
ornamental, was diffused by the Society among those individuals for whose 
benefit it professed to be instituted. The treatises took no effect in delving 
the intellectual clod of the mechanic or labourer», or in adding to or im- 
proving the attainments of the class immediately above them. The number 
of informed persons was not increased, nor the benefits of cultivation ex- 
tended, otherwise than in the ordinary proportion with the increase of 
population. The treatises were wholly valueless to the lower classes, while 
those above them could obtain the knowledge best suited to their capacities 
at schools, and from tutors, or by means of plain elementary books, at a 
cheaper rate than that afforded by the Society, instead of plunging at once 
into the interminable mazes of equations and the differential calculus. The 
farmer, his family and men, escaped the infliction; the mercantile and 
trading classes wisely ignored the scheme; which was only partially en- 
couraged by the manufacturers. The tables in the reading-rooms of the 
mechanics’ institutions were for a season covered with the treatises, until 
they were superseded by the more attractive expedients of music, lectures, 
and conversaziones,—more to the honour and glory of the local patrons and 
platform orators, than to the edification of the company; and occasionally 





> It was casting pearls before swine, and as hopeless an attempt as to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,—proverbs well paraphrased by Horace :— 


** Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurrit 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix.’’ 
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relieved by an unfledged peerling, or some foolish M.P.’s, who. could find 
no other willing auditors of their platitudes, 

The misfortune was, that the Society, instead of arriving, by patient merit 
and public approval, at a culminating point of practical utility, started at 
once from the artificial and adventitious pinnacle raised only by the most 
treacherous of all demonstrations—public anticipatory acclamation, in con- 
sequence of which its entire subsequent career was one of gradual, irre- 
trievable descent. 

To avert or obviate this apparently inevitable result, the Committee had 
no resource of capital or income to fall back upon. The few annual sub- 
scriptions had been almost wholly discontinued, or had otherwise ceased ; 
the life-donations had been absorbed in the maintenance of the establish- 
ment; and the sale of the publications had so much diminished as not to 
suffice for its continuance. Difficulties then arose with the publishers, and 
the connection was dissolved by the Committee undertaking to be their 
own publishers, This proved, as may well be supposed, a losing expedient ; 
upon which the Committee entered into final arrangements with other pub- 
lishers for a transfer of the existing stock and the fulfilment of pending 
engagements. 

It now only remained for the Committee to resort to a legitimate termi- 
nation of their labours, which was effected by their convening a meeting of 
the general members, which few, if any, attended—as few, if any, existed. 
At such meeting an account was rendered, which, together with the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, received the sanction and approval of the meeting ; 
when, it appearing that the only available assets of the Society were a 
medal presented to it by King Louis Philippe, and some books and furni- 
ture in the apartments of the Society,—the former was unanimously voted to 
the noble Chairman, and the latter, the “ catella pretiosa Eutrapeli,” were 
bestowed on the Secretary. 


Sic transit gloria Societatis. 


TREATISES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FROM FEBRUARY, 1828, TO THEIR CLOSE IN 
MAY, 1843, AND BY WHOM WRITTEN. 


Animal Physiology. Dr. Southwood Smith. 

Chemistry. J. F. Daniell. 

Botany. Dr. Lindley. 

Magnetism. 

Electro Meqnetiam. } Dr. Roget. 

Geometry, Plane and Spherical. Professor A. De Morgan. 

Trigonometry. — Hopkins. 

Algebraical Expressions. J. E. Drinkwater. 

Practical Geometry and Perspective. — Bradley. 

Geography. G. Long. 

Astronomy. 

History of Astronomy. ' — Bethe. 

Theory of Equations. Rev. D. Murphy. 

Study of Mathematics. Professor A. De Morgan. 

Probability and Annuities. R. Jones. 

Illustrations of the Differential Calculus. Professor A. De Morgan. 

Friendly Societies." Mr. Ansell. 

History of Greek Literature. Professor Miiller. 

——— England under the Stuarts. Rev. Dr. Vaughan. 

——— France, from A.D. 643 to 1520. Rev. Mr. Smedley. 
Switzerland. M. Viessieux. 
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History of Spain and Portugal. Mrs. Busk. 
The Church. Rev. W. Waddington. 
American Revolution. Rev. W. Shepherd. 
Italy. H. Merivale. 
Rome. Mr. Malden. 
Life of Galileo. Mr. Falconer. 
Kepler. Jno. Elliot Drinkwater. 
Lord Somers. — Jardine. 
Adam Smith. W. Draper. 
Michael Angelo. T. Roscoe. 
Vasco diGama. Mr. T. Keightley. 
Art of Brewing. D. Booth. 
Manufacture of Iron. Mr. Needham. 
Commerce. Mr. Macculloch. 
British Statistics. § Mr. Smirke. 
Statistics. Mr. Porter. 
Mineral {mx W. Turner. 
°8Y- \ Professor Heydinger. 
Treatise on Arches. Mr. Moseley. 
Affinity and Chemical Apparatus. Mr. Ogg. 
Modern Egyptians. Mr. Lane 
Lives of Ray, Linnzus, and Haller. Dr. J. Burrowes. 
Life of Hospital. E. L. Crowe. 
Bertrand du Guesclin. Mrs. Busk. 
Howard. Mr. Penrose. 
Journal of Education. G. Long. 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Madame Marcet. 
Gallery of Portraits. 
Maps, Ancient and Modern. 
Six ditto of the Globe. 
Six ditto of the Heavens. Captain (now Admiral Sir) F. Beaufort, R.N. 
Two Outline Maps. 
Maps of the Stars. 



































THE FARMER’S SERIES. 


The Horse, Cattle, and Sheep. W. Youatt. 
Planting, Useful and Ornamental. Mr. Sinclair. 
British Husbandry. Mr. J. F. Burke. 
Road-making. Mr. Penfold. 

Mountain Shepherd’s Manual. 

Redgwood Farm Report. Mr. Howard. 

Flemish Husbandry. Rev. W. L. Rham. 

Cattle Farming and Farriery. Mr. Lawrence. 
Mill-work. Mr. Scott, 


Penny Magazine. 
Penny Cyclopedia. i 
British Almanac and Companion. ete erry by 


Working Man’s Companion. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 28 vols. 
The Parish, Poor-law Tales, and The Town. Miss Martineau. 
Mechanics’ Institutions. Mr. T. Webster. 
Cottage Series. Mr. Loudon and Mr. Conolly. 
Political Philosophy. 
The numbers of the treatises have been intentionally omitted, being very com- 
— owing to many duplicates and distinctions, by special marks and 
otherwise. 
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THE LORD OF THE ISLES?. 


In the case of a book which has been for forty years before the public, 
and of which the circulated copies may be counted by tens of thousands, 
our chief business is with the specialities of any new edition. And there 
are quite enough of these in the volume now before us to warrant, as well 
as to furnish matter for, a more extended notice than we have any space to 
spare for now. The poem, indeed, is the same that we have been so long 
familiar with ; but it is the same only in the sense in which Abon Hassan, 
of Bagdad, was the same, when he awoke upon the royal couch in a pavilion 
gorgeously adorned with gold and ultramarine, and found the vessels 
of gold, and china-ware, and crystal awaiting him, and the fair slave, 
Cluster of Pearls, submissively attending at his call. Just as novel, and as 
striking in their brilliancy and beauty, are the accessories now grouped 
about Sir Walter’s poem. Apart from those circumstances of literary com- 
pleteness concerning which we shall say a few words presently, the volume 
is an admirable specimen of the resplendency of modern art in some of its 
most interesting branches. Printed from a clear and graceful type, on 
paper of magnificent texture, bound in a richly illuminated cover, glitter- 
ing in gold, and blue, and vermilion, and illustrated by seventy of the 
exquisite designs of Birket Foster and John Gilbert—it scarcely need be 
told how choice, and delicate, and charming is the result of such a combi- 
nation, By a sort of natural affinity and appropriateness, such a work 
invites soft voices to peruse it, and bright eyes to look upon its finished 
beauty. It will be—in a sense somewhat different from that of a work we 
all remember—“ the Book of the Boudoir.” 

The designs of the accomplished artists to whom the volame is indebted 
for so large a portion of its elegant embellishment, demand a particular 
notice. The lovers of landscape will look with delight upon the picturesque 
wildness, and sometimes the placid loveliness, of the scenery which Mr. 
Foster’s pencil has pourtrayed. Scott’s exactness of description has been 
faithfully respected in a series of representations of sea-girt rocks, with 
castles crowned ; of lakes embosomed amidst stern and barren mountains, 
soaring upwards inaccessibly ; of dark woodland solitudes ; of dells, caverns, 
cataracts, and fair lochs; and, memorably, of the still, calm sweetness of 
the grave-yard round “St, Ninian’s shrine;’ in which we see, as in 
a panoramic view unrolled before us, all the localities to which he rapid 
action of the tale successively refers. But whilst Mr. Foster thus, as 
it were, sets each appropriate scene upon the stage, his companion in the 
work of illustration gives us the characters themselves with a graphic free- 
dom and a force which impress the imagination with a vivid feeling 
of impassioned life. Like the poet he is working on, Mr. Gilbert succeeds 
best amidst the bustle and the energy of busiest action and excitement. 
Cold, formal, and sometimes even most awkward, in their delineation 
of the dull and passionless demeanour of their personages, both poet and 
designer are transformed, as the first gleam of strong emotion flashes 
on them, into beings of another order, wielding with a spirit and a power 
scarcely to be overtopped, the wand-like implements of their respective 
arts. In the battle-scenes of the series now before us, Mr. Gilbert’s 





* “The Lord of the Isles. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With all his Introductions, 
and the Editor’s Notes. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, from Drawings 
by Birket Foster and John Gilbert.” (Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black.) 
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designs are instinct with this fierce and kindling vigour in an unusual 
degree. The strife we look upon is real, audible, awful. The imagination 
is charmed and commanded by it, as by the phantasms of some vivid 
dream. Knight and man-at-arms, the warrior and his war-steed, are 
alike striving, with their sinews at the utmost strain, in that fell encounter 
in which life is the victor’s guerdon, and the doom of the defeated is 
to die. 

We are spared the necessity of much comment on Sir Walter’s part of 
the volume, by some of the circumstances under which it is now reprinted. 
A poem that has run the gauntlet of two generations of readers, and that 
has appended to it, in the form of foot-notes, the pith of all the criticism it 
has ever given rise to, carries its own credentials with it, and may very well 
dispense with any further praise or blame. It is a relief and comfort to us 
that it isso. Holding “The Lord of the Isles” to be the worst specimen 
of a bad school of poetry, we have no desire to insist on its ill-constructed 
and uninteresting story, its profusion of prosaic lines, and dull, unprofitable 
passages, or its general inferiority to all its predecessors from the same un- 
wearied pen. It is a pleasanter task—and in this instance a permissible 
one—to refer rather to some of those glowing outgushings of a genuine 
inspiration which were never wholly absent from anything Sir Walter Scott 
wrote. 

The first of these passages that we shall quote is the animated description 
of a furious outbreak, at the marriage-feast, between the enemies and friends 
of Bruce, who, in his storm-tost wanderings, has become an unwilling guest 
at Lord Ronald’s festal board. Our quotation begins at that point in the 
narrative where the partisans of “the haughty Lorn” are rushing forward 
to assail the heroic king :-— 


“ Onward they press with weapons high, 
The affrighted females shriek and fly, . 
And, Scotland, then thy brightest ray 
Had darken’d ere its noon of day, 

But every chief of birth and fame, 

That from the Isles of Ocean came, 

At Ronald’s side that hour withstood 
Fierce Lorn’s relentless thirst for blood. 





Brave Torquil from Dungevan high, 
Lord of the misty hills of Skye 
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Mac-Niel, wild Bara’s ancient thane, 
Duart, of bold Clan Gillian’s strain, 
Fergus, of Canna’s castled bay, 
Mac-Duffith, Lord of Colonsay, 

Soon as they saw the broadswords glance, 
With ready weapons rose at once, 

More prompt, that many an ancient feud, 
Full oft suppress’d, full oft renew’d, 
Glow’d ’twixt the chieftains of Argyle, 
And many a lord of ocean’s isle. 

Wild was the scene—each sword was bare, 
Back stream’d each chieftain’s shaggy hair, 
In gloomy opposition set, 

Eyes, hands, and brandish’d weapons met ; 
Blue gleaming o’er the social board, 
Flash’d to the torches many a sword ; 
And soon those bridal lights may shine 
On purple blood for rosy wine.” 


In the same canto from which these graphic lines are quoted, there is 
also one of the very noblest passages that we remember to have read in 
any of the author’s poems. After the scene that we have just referred to, 
the Abbot—designing to give utterance to the Church’s direst ban against 
the Bruce—is moved by some inward impulse, which he strives in vain to 
stifle or resist, to pronounce, instead of the intended condemnation, a pro- 
phetic blessing on the king. The whole of this passage—with its con- 
stantly recurring and very beautiful burden, ‘‘I bless thee, and thou shalt 
be bless’d !”—is irresistibly impressive, from the solemn and sustained 
power by which it is inspired. We must find space for a few of the con- 
cluding stanzas, which, as the reader will perceive, are written in Sir 
Walter’s happiest and most elevated style :— 

“ In distant ages, sire to son 
Shall tell thy tale of freedom won, 
And teach his infants in the use 
Of earliest speech, to falter Bruce. 
Go, then, triumphant! sweep along 
Thy course, the theme of many a song ! 
The power, whose dictates swell my breast, 
Hath bless’d thee, and thou shalt be bless’d!” 


In the third canto there is a fine description of the night passed by the 
Bruce, Lord Ronald, and the page, in a hut amidst the desolate wilds 
‘north of Strathnardill and Dunskye.” The several thoughts of the three 
companions, as they kept watch in turn, are strikingly characteristic ; but 
the recollections of the young page going back but a little way to his 
mother and his sisters, and to the games and griefs of his childhood’s 
home, and gradually passing on through fancy’s mazes into sleep and 
dreams, are touched with all the tenderness of true and sweet poetry, and 
prepare us for a deeper feeling of regret for him when he dies, by the 
ruffian’s dagger, murmuring his master’s name. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the battle-scenes, in the last two 
cantos of the poem, are described with all the impetuous strength and spirit 
which Scott had always at command on such occasions, and by which, 
indeed, he rendered his poems irresistibly charming, in spite of all their 
manifold faults. Slumber as he may in other scenes, a skirmish or a 
battle-field infallibly arouses him; and he has not often been aroused into 
a higher vein than by these, in which the noblest warrior of his native-land 
was leader, and the independence of his native land was the momentous 
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stake for which that warrior contended. Masterly, however, as these de- 
scriptions are, we have no space for them, and must be content to choose 
our final extract for an interest of a very different kind. After all the sor- 
rows, and the hardships, and the dangers she has passed through, and after 
witnessing, in boy’s disguise, the horrors of the hard-fought field, the fair 
Edith of Lorn has been rewarded well for all her sore distresses by seeing 
the Lord Ronald unhurt, and hearing from him one whispered word as he 
returned victorious from the fray. On this passing interview becoming 
known to Bruce,— 
“ Even upon Bannock’s bloody plain, 

Heap’d then with thousands of the slain, 

*Mid victor monarch’s musings high, 

Mirth laugh’d in good King Robert’s eye. 

* And bore he such angelic air, 

Such noble front, such waving hair ? 

Hath Ronald kneel’d to him ?’ he said, 

‘Then must we call the Church to aid— 

Our will be to the Abbot known, 

Ere these strange news are wider blown, 





To Cambuskenneth straight he pass, 

And deck the church for solemn mass, 
To pay for high deliverance given, 

A nation’s thanks to gracious Heaven. 
Let him array, besides, each state, 

As should on princes’ nuptials wait. 
Ourself the cause, through fortune’s spite, 
That once broke short that spousal rite, 
Ourself will grace, with early morn, 

The bridal of the Maid of Lorn.’ ” 


Fair readers will rejoice in this conclusion to the heroine’s wanderings 
and woes. And certainly no event could be more appropriate to a volume 
in itself chaste and charming, both in beauty and adornment, as a maiden 
on her bridal-morn. 
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THE STEPHENSES, SCHOLARS AND PRINTERS. 


Ir is difficult at the present day, when the happy influences of the 
printing-press are so universally felt, to realise all the disadvantages arising 
from its non-existence in former ages. Cut off, by an apparently im- 
passable barrier, from intercourse with the great intellects and lights of the 
world, the vast body of mankind must for ever have languished in hopeless 
barbarism, unless some speedy means had been discovered of initiating the 
rising races of our species in knowledge and refinement. The small but 
glorious community of Athens, aided in its progress by the happiest con- 
currence of nature and of art, can only be looked upon as an oasis in the 
great desert of the world’s history, although the example of a whole people 
attaining to such a height of enlightenment, and delicacy of taste, was of 
imperishable value. But the art of diffusing all the existing knowledge 
and attainments of mankind for the common benefit was still wanting, until 
the printing-press lent its wings to scatter abroad the good seeds of religion 
and learning, and under the auspices of men like the Alduses and the 
Stephenses a glorious harvest was quickly reaped. Of the latter family of 
printers we have now a biography before us by Mons. F. A. Didot, himself 
a scholar and printer of a most distinguished family, who has written the 
lives* of the Stephenses, or Estiennes, so far as they were connected with 
letters and the art of printing, with feelings of congenial love and admira- 
tion. In a genealogical and_ heraldic table of their family, drawn up by a 
descendant, Col. Antoine (the fifth of that name) Estienne, Inspector of 
Bookselling, and presented by him, in 1826, to M. Firmin Didot, the 
antiquity of the family is carried up to the year 1270. At that time Pierre 
Estienne was Lord of Lambesc, in Provence, of which the Estiennes, or, in 
Provencal, Esteves, were one of the most ancient families, and they are 
stated to have constantly maintained themselves in all the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the old noblesse. In 1851 this stock of printers was not 
extinct, for we learn that Paul, the second, was born at Sedan in 1806, and 
was apprenticed to Firmin Didot, and that in 1851 Paul directed the 
mechanical presses of that firm. In the 15th century the family divided 
into two branches, the elder remaining in the possession of the lordship of 
Lambesc, while the head of the younger, Geoffroy, married Laure de Monto- 
livet, whose family escutcheon bore an olive. Geoffroy had two sons, 
Raimond and Henry ; the latter was disinherited by his father in 1482, on 
account of his becoming a printer—the art having just been introduced into 
France. Few details have been transmitted to us respecting Henry, who 
joined Wolffgang Hopil, about the year 1500, at Paris, in the art of 
printing with forms, (in formularia arte socios). The first book which bore 
their two names is an Introduction to the Ethics of Aristotle, by Lefévre 
d’Estaple, and has the date of 1501. Their establishment was in the 
neighbourhood of the Ecole de Droit, and had the sign of the Rabbits— 
in Officina Cuniculorum. The first work bearing the name of Henry 
Stephens alone is an abridgment of Aristotle’s Ethics, by Clichton, with 
an introduction by Lefévre d’Estaple: it was printed in 1502, and was 
the only work which issued from his press in that year. Other works, 
chiefly on Aristotle, followed in 1503 and 1504, and we see from the 
nature of his productions, that he chiefly devoted himself to the branches 
of philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy, while J. Badins was occupied 





& Nouvelle Biographie Générale, publiée par MM. Firmin Didot, fréres. Paris. 
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with the Belles Lettres, and other printers were chiefly taken up with 
books of chivalry and devotion. Henry Stephens has often mentioned at 
the end of his works the names of the correctors who read his proof-sheets, 
among whom were chiefly J. Solidus, of Cracow; Volgazzi, of Prato; the 
learned Beatus Rhenanus; P. Porta, of Crete; Michael Pontanus, and 
some others. The Roman type, which H. Stephens always employed, 
looks somewhat heavy, but is very legible. Only one French work is 
among the 120 which he printed, and that is a Traité de Géométrie. 
Geoffroy Tory, of Bourges, who copied the text of Antoninus’s Itinerary 
from an ancient MS., prefixed two Latin prefaces to the edition published 
in 1512 by H. Stephens. These two prefaces are signed with the word 
Civis. From this it will be seen that a connection had sprung up already 
between the printer and Tory, who was not only a celebrated artist, but a 
man of great taste, and who, in addition to his skill as an engraver on 
wood, and an able type-cutter, was also a writer of original literary talent, 
from whom even Rabelais condescended to borrow. The learned men 
who were thus brought into relations of intimacy and friendship with 
H. Stephens, had naturally much influence on the education of his children, 
and particularly of Robert, who was from his childhood placed within a 
circle of learned men, not less eminent as scholars than as zealous main- 
tainers of their religious convictions. Lefévre d’Estaple was inclined to 
support the reformed doctrines; Clichton was devoted to the doctrines of 
the Sorbonne, of which he was a Doctor; and from this diversity of opin- 
ions, among such eminent men, frequent controversies would naturally 
arise. Lascaris, the learned Greek emigrant, assisted in the education of 
H. Stephens’s children. Budeus, styled by Hallam the most profound 
Greek scholar in Europe, the family Briconnet, the first President, 
J. Gannay, and the three Du Bellay’s, were among the number of 
Stephens’s friends, 

We are not intending here to give a biographical account of all the 
members of the Stephens’s family who were eminent as printers and as 
scholars, but rather to single out some of the leading features of their 
distinguished career in these capacities, and gladly refer our readers to the 
ample and accurate details collected by Mons. Didot, for fuller information. 
Henry Stephens—Henry I., as he is styled, in right royal fashion—died in 
1520, and was succeeded by his son, Francis, (born in 1502,) who appears, 
however, to have been a bookseller, and not a printer, unless the Vinetum 
of 1537, and the Zerentius of 1538, which are the only works that bear his 
device, should be thought witnesses to the contrary. Having offered some 
resistance to a domiciliary visit, made in 1542, by the wardens of the 
bookselling trade, (Jacques Niverd and Jean André), who acted in virtue 
of a parliamentary order, and who seem to have suspected something 
wrong among his books—some lurking Lutheranism or Calvinism, per- 
haps—he was arrested as guilty of rebellion and disobedience, He died 
in 1550, without leaving any children. 

Charles, the third son of Henry, was born in 1504, and died in prison 
for debt, in 1564. He was educated for the medical profession, in which 
he took the degree of Doctor. His education was carried on in a brilliant 
style, under the superintendence of Lascaris, and he afterwards travelled 
into Germany and Italy, as the tutor of Antoine Baif, in company with the 
poet Ronsard. Baif, himself a poet, and who belonged to that cluster of 
poets to which was given the name of the French Pleiad, thus writes of 
his friends Ronsard and Stephens :— 
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“ Mon pére fut soigneux de prendre 
Des maistres le meilleur pour dés lors m’enseigner 
Le grec et le latin, sans y rien espargner 
Charle Estienne premier, disciple de Lascare, 
M’apprist 4 prononcer le langage romain”... . 
And afterwards, in 1540, when Lazare Baif was sent by the King of 
France as ambassador to Germany and Italy, Anthony, in his verses, 
says that his father— 
wae ee “ menoit en voyage 
Charle Estienne, et Ronsard, qui sortoit hors de page, 
Estienne, médecin, qui bien parlant estoit. 
Ronsard, de qui la fleur un beau fruit promettoit.” 


During these travels into other countries, Charles formed friendly relations 
with many learned men of distinction, particularly with Paulus Manutius, 
and acquired in Italy a taste for antiquity, as is proved by the accuracy 
of some sketches from ancient monuments to be found in his works, 
When Robert Stephens became an exile from Paris, with all his family, 
his brother Charles, who remained faithful to the Roman Catholic creed, 
took the charge of the printing-office on behalf of his nephews, to whom he 
was guardian, and devoted all his energies as printer, and his attainments 
as a man of science, to the publication of excellent works, chiefly in the 
branches of medicine and agriculture. He also printed many works on 
education, the greater part of which were written by himself. The hopes 
which he entertained of great commercial advantage from his Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus, which appeared in 1557, were far from being realized, as 
may be seen in a letter of Maumont, in the Scaligeriana ; and it seems to 
be certain that Charles died in prison, where he was confined during three 
years. Robert Stephens, (Robert I.,) the second son of Henry, was born 
at Paris in 1503, and died at Geneva in 1559. By his learning, his 
devotedness to the art of printing, and his zeal in saving from destruction, 
and circulating in France and other countries, the literary monuments of 
Greek and Latin antiquity, of which he printed numerous accurate and 
beautiful editions, he occupies the first rank among printers. His editions, 
which are superior to the Aldine for their typographical execution and 
accuracy, excel, in general, even the editions of his son Henry, while the 
lowness of their price excites astonishment. His life, which was short, 
and fully occupied with literary labours, was often disturbed by perse- 
cutions ; but the duty of circulating the Holy Scriptures, by means of his 
art, enabled him to brave the wrath of the Doctors of the Sorbonne, at a 
period when religious convictions could only be manifested at the peril of 
one’s life. His profound acquaintance with the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages was applied by him, from his youth, to the comparative study 
of the sacred texts, in their original sources, It would occupy too much 
of our limited space to enumerate even the chief of his valuable and 
splendid editions, in producing many of which he was supported by the 
generous patronage and encouragement of Francis I. It was while he was 
occupied in these great works, and in examining the MSS. of the royal 
library and other libraries, that he prepared materials for the Greek 
Thesaurus, afterwards completed by his son Henry, and which was 
intended as a supplement to the Latin Thesaurus, the success of which 
was so great as to occasion a speedy call for three editions, In printing 
his Bibles, R. Stephens was exceedingly thwarted and harassed by several 
Doctors of the Sorbonne, whose persecutions at length compelled him to 
6 
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quit France, notwithstanding the protection of the king, and to take up his 
residence at Geneva, having previously embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation. He has recorded his long disputes with the Parisian divines 
in a very scarce and interesting volume», which M. Didot describes as 
being one of the most remarkable in the French language, and as deserving, 
on account of its style, to be placed among the masterpieces of French 
literature, although written more than a hundred years before the ap- 
pearance of Pascal's Lettres Provinciales. The whole particulars of this 
controversy, together with a critical examination of the different editions of 
the Bible printed by R. Stephens, in various languages, if laid before the 
public, could not fail to excite much interest among English scholars at 
the present day, when a revised translation of the Holy Bible in English is 
under discussion. 

R. Stephens was deserving also of the public gratitude for the great 
number of elementary works which he published for children; and in this 
good cause he was zealously assisted by his friend Mathurin Cordier, or 
Corderius, whose name was once so well known to young Latin learners in 
this country. The number of Latin Grammars printed by R. Stephens is 
truly astonishing ;—fourteen editions of Donatus ; fourteen of Despautére ; 
thirteen of Pelisson ; twelve of Melancthon; twelve of Linacre; nine of 
Junius Rabirius, without reckoning others by Aldus Manutius, N. Perottus, 
and Priscian. All these books, carefully printed, were sold at so moderate 
a price as to put them within the reach of the humblest scholars. Our 
learned printer’s services on behalf of his own language were not less 
zealously manifested by the publication of a grammar, various treatises, 
and a dictionary; but no services could save him from becoming a victim 
to the intolerant spirit of the age—a spirit from which even the reformers 
themselves were not exempt; and we are struck with astonishment when 
we learn that even Robert Stephens, after all that he had experienced of 
intolerance from Romanists, and narrowly escaping the stake, did not 
hesitate to enlist his presses at Geneva in the service of the persecutors of 
Michael Servetus! (Journal des Savants, Article par M. Magnin, 1841.) 

Robert Stephens died at Geneva, Sept. 7, 1559, and was succeeded by 
his son Henry II., who had, two years before, established a separate print- 
ing-office at Geneva, more particularly devoted to religious works. Henry 
was born at Paris in 1528, in a house wholly devoted to literature, where 
Latin was constantly spoken even by the servants, (see Letter from H. 
Stephens to his son Paul, prefixed to Aulus Gellius, 1585); and where 
a number of learned men of all countries, who were the guests and the 
friends of his father, assisted in cultivating and improving the happy natu- 
ral endowments of the son. At the age of fifteen years his preceptor was 
Pierre Danés, who had been the pupil of Lascaris and Budeus, and who 
refused to undertake the instruction of any pupils except the sons of King 
Henry II. and of Robert Stephens, although solicited to do so by the most 
distinguished personages of the court. At the age of eighteen Henry 
assisted his father in collating a MS. for his fine edition of Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus ; and, in the hope of discovering some monument of Greek anti- 
quity, he proceeded to Italy, with his father’s consent, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the libraries, and exercising the sportsman’s art. He remained in 
Italy three years, and acquired a perfect knowledge of the language, and 
of its various idioms. He is said to have had a thorough knowledge of all 


® Les Censures des Theologiens de Paris par lesquelles ils avoient faussement con- 
damné les Bibles imprimées par Robert Estienne. (Sans nom de lieu. 1552.) 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XLVI. 4Z 
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the modern languages, as well as of the ancient and of some of the Oriental. 
In 1550 he visited the English court, where he was received in a friendly 
manner by the young king, Edward VI. He then went to Brabant, and 
applied himself to the study of the Spanish language and its literature. 
All his time was devoted either to study, to the collation of MSS., the con- 
versation of the most eminent men, or the commercial affairs of his father, 
for whose publications it was necessary to seek the means of outlet in 
foreign countries. He travelled always on horseback, an exercise of which 
he was extremely fond; and beguiled the monotony of his journeys by the 
composition of verses in the Greek, Latin, and French languages, In 
1554 he printed the first edition of Anacreon, whose poems he was the first 
to discover; and added a translation in Latin verse, which M. Didot says 
is a chef d’ceuvre of elegance and accuracy. The discovery of the poems 
of Anacreon formed an era in the history of letters, and Ronsard cele- 
brated it in the following verses :— 
“ Verse donc, et reverse encor ! 

Dedans cette grande coupe d’or, 

Je vais boire 4 Henri Estienne 

Qui des enfers nous a rendu 

Du vieil Anacréon perdu 

La douce lyre Téienne.” 


In justice to the learned and elaborate biography of M. Didot, and to the 
valuable work of which it forms a portion, we have gone thus into some, 
and these but a very few, of the interesting details which he has laid before 
the world regarding the immense labours and unwearied devotion to lite- 
rature of the chief members of the remarkable family of the Stephenses ; 
and must now hasten to a conclusion, by briefly stating some of the leading 
features in the subsequent part of Henry’s life. Although his printing- 
office was at Geneva, he was extremely fond of Paris, which he frequently 
visited ; and often described his works on his title-pages as being—Ez Ofi- 
cina Henrici Stephani, Parisiensis Typographt. Of France he says, in his 
Musa Monitriz,— 


“Combien que mon pays souvent j’aye absenté, 
Mon bon vouloir de lui oneq absent n’a été : 
Et jamais & mon cceur nation estrangére, 
De ma France l’amour m’a faict mettre en arriére,” &e. 


His temper, indeed, was eminently French—lively and sociable; and he was 
quite out of his element at Geneva, whose rigid Protestantism was not at all 
in harmony with his flexible and free character. The number of works printed 
by him, in various languages, was not less than one hundred and seventy, 
most of which were accompanied with notes and translations by himself. All 
his editions are remarkable for their accuracy; and the literary labour con- 
nected with them far exceeded that expended by the Alduses on their pub- 
lications. The Thesaurus Lingue Grece, published in 1572, the same year 
that saw the infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew, is his greatest work— 
monumentum @re perennius—which he looked upon, having been commenced 
by his father, as a religious duty to finish ; but his fortunes were ruined by 
the expenses it occasioned, and by the fraudulent abridgment made of it 
by Scapula. H.Stephens’s defence of the veracity of Herodotus shews 
how truly he estimated the real character of the great historian; and the 
verdict has been confirmed by time. He married, for his second wife, 
Barbe de Ville, a kinswoman of the learned Scrimgeour, a distinguished 
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Scotsman, who was a professor at the Academy of Geneva, and a burgess 
of that city. This lady, who was noble, rich, and beautiful, gave him two 
daughters, one of whom, Florence, was married to Casaubon, whose diary, 
reflecting his fine mind, was recently printed, for the first time, by the 
University of Oxford: his account of his feelings, when he received in- 
telligence of his father-in-law’s death, is very touching and interesting, (see 
Ephemerides, pp. 67—69). Henry’s latter years were embittered by do- 
mestic losses and afflictions; for during the plague at Geneva in 1587, he 
lost his mother, his aunt, and one of his nephews, who were all interred in 
his own small garden ; while his pecuniary affairs, owing to his vast specula- 
tions and many losses, were in a deranged state. He died at Lyons, in an 
hospital, in March, 1598. The sale of his stock of books was sufficient to 
liquidate all his debts, and to leave a surplus to his children. A long list 
of testimonies of learned men in his favour may be seen in Maittaire, among 
which ought particularly to be noticed the letter of Joseph Scaliger to 
Casaubon; for Scaliger, in spite of his frequent literary quarrels with 
H. Stephens, continued to be his friend. M. Didot’s tribute to the extra- 
ordinary merits of H. Stephens is both a most just and feeling one. After 
his death his successors continued, for nearly a century, to print editions 
of the classics and other works, but with far inferior fame and learning. 





TO SLEEP. 


Come, gentle Sleep, though kin to one, 
The iron-crown’d spectre, mortals shun ; 
Oh! come and close these wearied eyes, 
And bid my breast forget its sighs ; 
Hide from me, hide the truths of light, 
And soothe with visions of the night. 
But if thou only canst diffuse 

On painless lids thy opiate dews— 

If, scared at woe, a partial guest, 

Thou light’st but on th’ unaching breast, 
Then send, O gentle Sleep, another 
More welcome still—thy sceptred brother! 


C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


WORCESTERSHIRE MSS. AT HAGLEY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having recently obtained the kind permission of Lord 
Lyttelton to inspect the manuscripts in his Lordship’s library at Hagley, 
with a view to my including an account of the same in any future continu- 
ation of “‘ Notes and Queries for Worcestershire,” I beg to send you the 
enclosed packet of memoranda for insertion in your excellent periodical, 
(which, by-the-by, I am glad to observe is so greatly improved of late). 


Worcester, Nov., 1856. 


Yours very truly, 
J. Noaxg. 


The manuscripts in question consist of seven volumes, strongly bound, 
and in good preservation ; and I now proceed to indicate their contents :— 


No. I.—PEDIGREE OF LYTTELTON. 


The following note is written in the 
commencement of this volume :— 

“The old manuscript containing an ac- 
count of the Lyttelton family was pur- 
chased by me from a bookseller, and I 
have strong reason to suppose that it once 
belonged to the family at Hagley, from 
whom, by some means or other, it seems 
to have estrayed. A double connection 
having, in the course of years, taken place 
between the families’ of Lyttelton and 
Hoare, I have found amusement in my 
leisure hours from endeavouring to com- 
plete the pedigrees of the three different 
branches of the Lyttelton family to the 
present day, from the authorities of Ed- 
mondson, Kimber, Collins, &c. I there- 
fore will and bequeath this volume to the 
library at Hagley-park, hoping that others, 
more capable than myself in heraldic re- 
searches, may correct any errors which 
either my authorities or myself have made, 
and continue the respective successions 
from the period when mine have termi- 
nated.—Richard Colt Hoare, 1 January, 
A.D. 1818.” 

The contents of this volume consist of, 
first, the ancient pedigree, minutely but 
nicely written, with the arms and nume- 
rous quarterings of the family, drawn in 
pen-and-ink, and sketches of family monu- 
ments at Frankley, Worcester, Arley, Tix- 
all, Hales Owen, and elsewhere ; seals, &c., 
depicted in the same way. At the outset 
a curious incident is mentioned :— 

“Thomas Littleton, Lo. of Frankely, 
Esq'., yt livd in the flourishing reigne of 
Hen. the fifth, King of Engl., haveing 





issue but one only dau’r (his heire) named 
Eliza., being desirous to continue his s’name 
to posteritie, condicond with Thomas West- 
cote, a Gent. of ancient discent (that mar- 
ried with the said Eliz.) that his children 
should be s’named Littleton, which was 
agreed on, by whom he had issue Sir Tho. 
Littleton, a knight of the bath, and one 
of the Justices of the King’s bench t’pe 
Edw’. 4th, who wrote the book calld Lit- 
tleton’s tenures. Concerninge the change 
of name from Westcote to Littleton some 
have recorded that the condicon was made 
only for y* eldest son, but St Jn°. Talbot, 
Knt., Grandfather to George now Earle 
of Shrewsbury, would report that Guido 
and the other two brothers wrote their 
name Westcote, to w°* y* mother except- 
ing and expostulating w'* them, whether 
they thought better of themselves then 
their elder brother, they replyed that he 
had a faire estate to alter his name, but if 
he would share with them they would 
do the like.” 

It is noticeable how valuable and dura- 
ble the apparel worn in those days must 
have been, as compared with the present, 
from the care and minuteness of the be- 
quests of cloaks, hoods, gowns, &c., made 
in wills. The following old doggrel is 
“out of an old roll brought from Saw- 
ford, in com. Warwick, to Munslow, in 
com. Salop:— 


“ Here cometh St Thomas Littleton with the longe 
bearde 

He maried with the catermayd and was not aferd, 

And betwyn to they had on mayden child and no 
more ; 
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And then cometh on Thomas Westcote out of the 
courte, 

And maried with the mayde without doubt, 

And betwen them they had children many a on : 

The eldest was cristned Thomas Litylton at the 
vant ston ; 

And the said St Thomas Litylton, without any 
nay, 

Maried with one of the Daughters of Borlay, 

And betwyn them to they had sonnes three,— 

The names of them you may see: 

S* William Lytleton, Knight, the eldest ; Richard 
Litylton, the 

Second sonne ; Thomas Lytleton, beingthe younger 
brother 

Of all three, chanced well, as this matter bereth 


He antes ett the daughter of Botreux and aur 
of Sauford, 

Betwyn them had children, as I you nowshow,— 

Un of them was a prist and parson of Munslow.” 

The arms of the Lytteltons were: Ar- 
gent, a chevron between three escallops 
sable. The crest borne by Thomas de 
Luttelton, grandfather to the judge, was 
(temp. Hen. IV.) a greyhound’s head col- 
lared; but on the marriage with West- 
cott they assumed the crest of the latter 
family,—a Moor’s head in profile, on a 
wreath couped proper, with a wreath 
about the head, argent and sable. 

In the second division of this book is 
the pedigree of the Lytteltons of Frankley, 
and of Westcote of Marwood, com. Devon. 
Then an obituary from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the dates of death and the 
places where buried. Next, monumental 
records in various churches, with copies of 
inscriptions. Of the latter, the following 
is a specimen of the exaggerated and in- 
flated style of the last century. It is to 
Lucy Lyttelton, obit 1746 :— 

** Made to engage all hearts and charm all eyes; 
Though meek, magnanimous ; though witty, wise; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been ; 
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Yet good, as she the world had never seen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind 

With gentlest feeling tenderness combined. 
Her speech was the melodious voice of love, 
Her song the warbling of the vernal grove ; 
Her eloquence was sweeter than her song,— 
Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong. 
Her form each beauty of her mind exprest : 
Her mind was Virtue by the Graces drest.” 


A list of family portraits, preserved at 
Hagley, follows ; the oldest being that of 
the judge, odi¢ 1481. Afterwards, the 
pedigree of Lyttelton of Pillaton-hall and 
of Teddesley-park, com. Stafford. This 
second branch of the family originated in 
Richard, the second son of Thomas de 
Lutelton of Frankley, by Joan, daughter 
and co-heir of William Burley, of Broms- 
croft-castle, com. Salop, and widow of Sir 
Philip Chetwynd, of Ingestre, in the same 
county, Esq. The said Richard married 
Alice, daughter and heir of William Wines- 
bury, of Pillaton-hall, com. Stafford, and 
by this marriage became possessed of an 
extensive property. Of this family, Ed- 
ward Littleton, Knight, who died 1630, 
has on his tomb the following inscription, 
characteristic of the period :— 

**Reader! *twas thought enough upon the tomb 
Of that great captain, th’ enemy of Rome, 

To write no more but—‘ Here lies Hannibal.’ 
Let this suffice, then, instead of all: 

Here lye two knights, the father and the son, 
Sir Edward and Sir Edward Littleton.” 


This volume concludes with the pedigree 
of the Lytteltons of Spetchley, Worcester- 
shire, and Munslow, Salop, descended from 
the celebrated judge, who (temp. Edward 
IV.) purchased the manor of Spetchley, 
and bestowed it by gift on his third son, 
Thomas. 


No. Il. 


On a fily-leaf in this volume is this 
entry :-— 

“This book contains several matters re- 
lating to the different familys of y* name 
of Lyttelton, and other miscellaneous 
things confined to the Lytteltons of Frank- 
ley, collected by Ch. Lyttelton, 1758. 
N.B. It should be reposited in the Library 
at Hagley.” 

In the account of the Shropshire Lyttel- 
tons, an extract is made from a minute- 
book of the Society of the Inner Temple, 
London, (temp. Charles I.) :— 

“Whereas Mr. Tho’. Littleton, one of 
y® Fellows of this Society, and kinsman to 
Sir Edw‘. Littleton, Knt., his Majesty’s 
Sollic'. General and Treasurer of this 
house, is unprovided of any chamber with- 
in the house; and whereas the uppermost 
chamber directly over some part of ye 


lodgings of y® said MT". Soll. Gen. doth 


remain without any person as yet ad- 
mitted thereinto, it is now at this Par- 
liament ordered that ye said Mr. Tho’. 
Littleton be admitted into the said upper 
chamber, and that according to ye special 
request and desire of y® said Mr. Sollicitor 
General ; and whereas y¢ said Mr. Sollicitor 
General did now also desire ye Bench to 
assesse a fine for the said Mr. Tho. Little- 
ton’s admittance into ye said chamber, it 
was thereupon by y® whole company of 
the Bench now present with one voice 
granted and desired that y° said Mr. 
Littleton’s admittance should be freely 
without any fine, and that it might be so 
accepted and expressed, as a testimony of 
that great respect the whole Society doth 
owe and acknowledge to the name and 
family of Littleton.” 

Then follow accounts of the Lytteltons 
of Holbeach in Kingswinford, the Lyttel- 
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tons of Groveley in Cofton, and of Studley, 
and of Lanhitherock (Cornwall), and a 
variety of matters referring to the Frank- 
ley family. Copies of marriage-settlements, 
wills, &., from the time of Edward IL., 
are then given. One of these, a “ Decla- 
ration touching ye sale of Tixhall manor 
in Staffordshire, from Lady Merston to 
Judge Lyttelton, is extracted from y* 
Close Roll of y® 8th Edw. IVth.,” and is 
printed in Dugdale’s “Origines Judiciales,” 
as a very remarkable record in relation to 
the antiquity of fines and entails. The 
following is a specimen of an ancient 
will :— 

“In Dei nomine Amen. I John Lyttel- 
ton of Frankeley in y® countye of Wor- 
cestre Esquyer, hole of body and parfytte 
of mynd and remembrance, thanked be 
Almyghty God, ordeyne and make thys 
my present wylle and testament in man- 
ner and forme folowing, that ys to sey; 
fyrste I bequeth my sowle to allmyghty 
God, to our Lady Seynt Mary, and to all 
the Holye company of heven, and my body 
to be buryed in the Church porche of the 
paryshe churche of Hales Owen; and in 
case that I fortune to decease any far and 
longe distance from thence, so that I can 
not convenyently be browght thyther, then 
I wylle my bodye to be buryed in suche 
holy place as myn executors shall thynk 
convenyent and most necessary by theyr 
discretyon. Item, I bequeth to the mother 
churche of Worcestre iii’. iii. Item, to 
y® paryshe churche of Hales Owen xxvi*. 
viii’. Item, I bequeth to the chapel of 
Ffrankeley iii', vis. viii’. Item, I bequeth 
to my sonne John Lyttelton my ryng 
of golde wyth y® seale of myn armes, a 
chales and all the chapell stuff bequethed 
by Thomas Lyttelton knyght my graunt- 
father unto the Trynyte of Ffrankeley, and 
all the household stuff of my howse at 
Ffrankeley as yt schall happen to stond at 
the tyme of my dethe, xvi kyne and a 
bull, x oxen, a weyne and a plowghe, wyth 
all the apparell belongyng to the same. 
And yff yt happen my sonne John to de- 
cesse wythowte issue male of hys bodye 
lawfully begoten, then I wylle that all 
thys my present legacye unto hym here- 
before made, remayne and be unto my 
sone Edward or to suche other of my sonns 
as schall happen to be myn heire; pro- 
vyded allwey that my wyffe Elizabeth 
have the occupacyon, rule, use, and go- 
vernyng of all the seyd stuffe and every 
parte thereof, unto such tyme as my seyd 
sonne John or such other of my sonns as 
schall happen to be myn heyer come to y® 
age of xxiiii yeres. Item, I wille, gyff, 
and bequeth to my seyd wyff Eliz. all such 
cheynes of gold, jewells, rynges and all her 





other apparell belongynge to her bodye. 
Item, I wylle that my seyd wyffe have the 
orderyng, rule, and governyng of all my 
chylderne, as well sonnes as dowters, unto 
suche tyme as my sonnes come to y® 
age of xxi yeres and my dowters hap- 
pen to be marryed, and yff yt happen 
my wyff to dye before my seyd sonnes 
come to the age of xxi yeres and before 
my seyd dowters happen to be maryed, 
then I wylle that myne executors have 
the orderyng, rule, and governyng of them 
and every of them in maner and forme 
before reherced. Item, I wylle, gyff, and 
bequethe to every one of my daily yemen 
servants xl’, over and above theyr wages. 
Item, to every servaunt of husbondrye vs. 
over and above theyr wages. Item, to 
every woman serv‘ v*. over and above 
theyr wages. Item, I wylle that Sir Edw‘, 
Streete my chapylyn shoulde have duryng 
hys lyfe fyve pound to praye for me. 
Item, I wylle that a preste syng for my 
sowle and all Christen sowles by the space 
of fyve yeres next after my deth and to 
have for hys labor and salary yerely vi!. 
Item, I wylle that my sonne and heyer 
fynde an yerely obite of a ryall to be 
bestowed therat for my sowle and for all 
Christen sowles. And of thys my testa- 
ment and last wylle I ordeyne and make 
myn executors Thomas Asteley, Edward 
Lyttelton, and Christopher Westcott, and 
I bequethe to Tho’. Asteley xx’. yerely, to 
Edw‘, Lytt". xx*. yerely, and to Xtopher 
Westcott yerely duryng his lyfe v'. for 
theyr labors and paynes that they schall 
take abowte my ffuneral charges, y® ad- 
ministracyon of my goodes and in per- 
formyng of thys my wylle and testament 
in wittness whereof I have sett to my 
seale to thys my present last wylle and 
testament. Given the xvit®. daye of May, 
the xxiii‘. yere of ye reygne of Kyng 
Henry the VIII.” 

In a note to John Lyttelton’s will it is 
stated that the Lytteltons resided at 
Coulesdon, near Peopleton, before the 
marriage with Emma de Frankley, temp. 
Henry III. The writer of the note, who 
signs himself “ W,” says,— 

“On the 2nd of August, 1793, I went 
to Coulesdon, and found no vestiges re- 
maining of an ancient mansion-house, but 
there is a spot still called Coulesdon-hall, 
and I was informed at Naun-court, in the 
adjoining parish of Naunton Beauchamp, 
that that house had been built with the 
materials of Coulesdon-hall, but could not 
learn at what period. Naun-court is now 
the property of Mr. Lyttelton, an at- 
torney at Worcester, son of Lyttelton, 
late of King’s Norton and Hales Owen, 
who bought it four years ago of Mr. 
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Lyttelton of Studley, whose brother John 
has the estate at Coulesdon; and they 
are all descended from the Roger Lyttel- 
ton devisee (under the will of his father 
my lineal ancestor, here copied from the 
original,) of the lands of Shreves Naunton, 
Upton Snodsbury, Collisdon, or Coulesdon, 
and Pypultun. Naun-court is now in- 
habited by a farmer, but over a window in 
the back front, built with stone, is the 
paternal coat of Lyttelton, with a half- 
moon on the cheveron, impaling other 
arms, and both the same bearings appear 
carved in wood and very perfect in the 
chimney-piece of the best room, which I 
conjecture from the form of it is not 
more ancient than the time of King James 
the First, or Queen Elizabeth. The house 
was moated round, and both that and the 
hamlet of Coulesdon are in a dead flat, 
a little below the level of the ground on 
which the church of Upton Snodbury 
stands, and the soil is a deep cold clay: 
very unfavourable to the husbandman ; 
I am therefore at a loss to judge what 
could have induced the Lytteltons to 
quit South Littleton, and reside at Coules- 
don, unless to be nearer Worcester, and 
that perhaps Coulesdon-hall was a better 
house than that they had at Littleton. 
I visited also this last place, which is but 
three miles from Bengworth and Evesham, 
where there was a noble abbey of very 
great antiquity before its dissolution, and 
the country in its vicinity must probably 
have been very early in a more improved 
state and better inhabited than Coulesdon 
and its neighbourhood. Both are an ab- 
solute flat, but the .grounds adjacent to 
South Littleton afford beautifull prospects 
of Broadway and Bredon Hills, and the 
town of Evesham and village of Beng- 
worth. I could not find any tradition 
here of the spot where the Lytteltons 
dwelt, or other indication of it.” 

The clear yearly value of all the lands 
of John Lyttelton, Esq., who died in 
1535, was £172 16s. 8d., apparently a 
small income for a gentleman, but the 
demesne lands of each manor (often of 
greater value than what the lord possessed 
in the other part of his manor) were not 
included in this valuation, nor were the 
provision rents or feudal services, as fines 
and heriots, or woods, the profits of which 
were considerable. Besides, the value of 
money was fifteen times more in those 
days than it is now. 

Following these documents is the record 
of certain “ Proceedings in y* Star Cham- 
ber, between Gilbert Lyttelton, Esq., pl*., 
and John Lyttelton and other sons of 
Gilbert, &c., def**.,” taken from the Star 
Chamber records. The said Gilbert first 
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petitions her Majesty, complaining that on 
the 9th of April in the 38th year of 
her (Queen Elizabeth’s) reign, his son 
and heir John came to Prestwood, where 
the plaintiff resided, and, with thirteen 
or fourteen persons armed with bills, axes, 
and swords, threw out “ unseemly threats 
against his life and members,” kept him 
in close confinement, drove nails and 
stones into the locks and doors, and com- 
pelled him to comply with certain un- 
reasonable demands made by his son. A 
few days afterwards, his son’s wife, Mis- 
tress Meriel Lyttelton, and about fifty arm- 
ed persons came to Prestwood, kept watch 
there for twenty days, prevented all access 
of the plaintiffs friends to him ; and when 
Lord Dudley, a justice of the peace, came 
to quell the riot, Humphrey and Gilbert 
Lyttelton, two of the plaintiff’s sons, and 
Stephen Lyttelton, Humphrey Perrot, and 
others, armed, went out and reviled Lord 
Dudley, calling him “a base and paltry 
lord,” and threatening that when they had 
ended their business at Prestwood, they 
would be revenged on him. Moreover, 
Humphrey swore that if the plaintiff set 
one foot on the stairs to go down to Lord 
Dudley, he and his company would 
thrust their swords to his heart—“by reason 
whereof Lord Dudley was fain to depart.” 
A sessions was subsequently held at Wol- 
verhampton, where several of the rioters 
were indicted, but instead of being obe- 
dient to the civil power, they provided 
themselves with muskets, calivers, and 
other guns, bows and arrows, &c., and 
some of them swore to each other on the 
Evangelists that, if any of them should 
happen to be hurt in withstanding the 
sheriff, they would then kill the plaintiff; 
that they stript, scourged, whipt, and beat 
some of the plaintiff’s servants on suspicion 
that they had taken letters to and fro; and 
ultimately the rioters compelled the plain- 
tiff to subscribe certain articles by virtue 
of which the defendant subsequently en- 
tered upon most of the piaintiffi’s lands, 
received his rents, &c. And the prayer 
of the petition was, that the defendants 
should be subpoenaed to appear in the 
court of Star Chamber. A joint and seve- 
ral answer to this petition was put in 
from John Lyttelton, Humphrey Perrot, 
William Bartley, and John Maynard, which 
alleged that the plaintiff had deteriorated 
his estate, and shewn no consideration to 
his wife and children ; that defendant had 
married Meriel, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Bromley, Lord Chancellor of England, 
in consideration of his father assigning 
over to him certain manors, which he 
afterwards refused to do; that the de- 
fendant, having a heavy charge in the 
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support of his wife, his mother, and bre- 
thren, had often besought his father to 
agree to reasonable terms for the suste- 
nance of his family, but without effect ; 
that they repaired in a peaceable manner 
to Prestwood, and entirely denied the riot, 
or any use of violence; that the plaintiff 
had agreed, without compulsion, to make 
over to the defendant the bulk of his 
estate, on condition that he paid the debts 
on it, allowed the plaintiff £500 a-year, 
and maintained the rest of the family; 
and lastly, that he had entered upon the 
estate, received the rents, and made good 
his contract with the plaintiff, to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of the latter. The 
decree in this suit is not to be found 
among the other records of the Star 
Chamber Court. 

The contents of pages sixty-six to sixty- 
nine inclusive in this book consist of copies 
of original documents in the Paper Office, 
Whitehall, which show plainly how far 
John Lyttelton was concerned with the 
Earl of Essex in his traitorous attempts 
against Queen Elizabeth, when he made a 
frantic attempt to excite an insurrection 
against the Government in 1600-1, and how 
deservedly Lyttelton was condemned. Mr. 
Lyttelton’s examination is not to be found 
in the Paper Office, nor does his trial 
occur in the State trials. Camden, in 
“Vita Eliz. R.,” mentions some particu- 
lars only of what passed at Lyttelton’s 
trial. The declarations of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Sir John Davyes, and Henry Cuffe, 
are given at length; from which it ap- 
pears that the conspirators met at Drury- 
house, and a list of the disaffected in- 
cluded six score earls, barons, knights, and 
gentlemen, of whom “one Mr. Letleton” 
was one. It was discussed whether they 
should first attempt the court or the 
tower, or both at once, but it ended in 
leaving it to “my Lord of Essex to move 
his friends in the city.” Norton the book- 
seller carried a letter from the Earl of 
Essex to the Scottish King, to persuade 
the Earl of Marche to come to London by 
the first of February, and the King of 


Scots returned his answer “in dysguised 
words of three books, and that was it 
which the Earle carried about him in a 
blacke purse.” 

The following letter to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh from Mr. Lyttelton, after condemna- 
tion, ought not to be omitted in the me- 
moirs of this family :— 

“ Sir,—It is not worthye the vertue and 
honour you professe, to persecute persons 
fallen into misfortunes. If heretofore you 
have borne me causelesse displeasure, now 
of all others it is the time lesse seasonable 
to shewe it. Remember, Sir, what it is to 
be truely noble, and how it agreeth not 
with generous hartes to delight to trample 
upon dejected fortunes. It is nowe in 
your power to do me good or ill offices; if 
you do me ill, you shall wrong your own 
reputation ; if you do me good, you shall 
give me cawse to be thankfull. There is 
allredy betweene your son and me one tye 
in blood and nature: I could be contente 
you did now double the knot with offices 
of love and friendship. To begge your 
favour in the state I stand were too much 
basenesse ; to refuse it were arrogancy and 
indiscretion ; but to require you to do me 
no harm is but justice, and that one gen- 
tleman of right oweth to another. What 
construction you will make of this, or 
what is nowe meete to be don, I must 
refer to your own judgment, and so I 
ende. J. LYTTELTON.” 


His life was saved but for a short period, 
and being removed from Newgate to the 
King’s Bench prison, he there died. Mr. 
Habingdon, an historian of Worcester- 
shire, in a letter to his son, Sir Thos. 
Lyttelton, says,—“ Sir, if you would but 
lay a stone over your father, and write 
thereon but ‘John Lyttelton, Esq.,’ the 
same will sufficiently blaze his exceeding 
worth.” By the interest of Muriel his 
wife, King James I. granted back, by 
letters patent, the whole landed estate 
to her and children, and by Act of Par- 
liament reversing the attainder, restored 
the blood of his issue. 


No. III.—MiscELianeovs. 


At the outset of this book is also a de- 
scriptive note :— 

“This manuscript volume contains a 
miscellany of Tower Records, extracts 
from original letters of y* visitors of 
monasterys, and several curious small 
peices extracted from MSS. in y® Bodley 
Library and elsewhere, and which haue 
neuer been printed. C. Lyttelton, Sep. 
10, 1749.” 

7 


The first entry is a precept (in Latin) 
from Henry III. to the Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire, commanding that lampreys 
should not be bought or sold at a higher 
price than 2s. As that sum was equal to 
at least £1 10s. of our present money, it 
was a monstrous price for a lamprey: and 
from another document it appears that 
the same fish were to be had at Gloucester 
at Christmas, as thirty lampreys and sixty 
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salmon were ordered to be procured there 
at that season, apparently as part of the 
usual composition for the king’s house- 
hold. It would be difficult to procure 
these fish at the Christmas season now. 
Some of the writs from which these ex- 
tracts were taken have been printed in 
Rymer’s “ Foedera” and other works. 

The following must be given in the 
original :— 

“Ex istro Dioces. Wigorn, dorso 
notat, Wolstan. Vol. III. Memorand. quod 
xiii. die Feb. anno meccexl. in camera D’ni. 
Epise. apud Hertlebury D’nus. Will. Cor- 
bet de Chaddesley, miles, coram dicto 
Patre personaliter juravit, quod ab illo 
tempore non cognoviscerat carnaliter Ali- 
ciam Aleway de Wich, et abjuravit eciam 
loca suspecta cum eadem sub tali forma 
(videl.) quod nunquam accederet ad do- 
mum dicte Alicie, nec permitteret ipsam 
Aliciam accedere ad domos suos, juravit 
eciam se velle nactari uxorem suam affec- 
tione maritali (videlicet) facere uxori sue 
juxta posse suum quod maritus uxori sue 
facere tenetur.” 

Next follow extracts from original letters 
written by R. Layton and other visitors of 
religious houses, to Lord Cromwell, circa 
an. 1537, among Mr. Dodsworth’s MS. 
collections in the Bodley Library. They 
disclose a horrifying state of peculation 
and crime found to exist in the monas- 
teries and nunneries, and some of the reve- 
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lations are of such a nature as to be totally 
unfit for the public eye. From the MSS. 
in the Ashmolean Library the following is 
made among other extracts :— 

“Vol. 846, No. II., and vol. 804, p. 6. 
It appears by an answer of Garter and 
Clarencieux in y*® time of Queen Eliz. to 
exceptions taken ag*t Shakespear y* poet 
right of bearing arms, that his father was 
a Justice of Peace at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and his mother y* daughter and heir of 
Arden, and was of good substance and 
ability. 

“ Letter from Q. Eliz. to my great great 
grandmother Lady Paget, on y* death of 
her daughter Lady Crompton. Original 
penes me, C. L. 

«“E. R. Cal to your mynde, good Kate, 
how hardly we Princes can broke in cross- 
ing of our commands. How ireful will 
the hiest power be (may you be sure) 
when murmur shall be made of hys pleas- 
ingst wyl. Let nature therefore not hurt 
yourself, but give place to the giver, thogh 
this lesson be from a sely vicar, yet it 
is sent from a loving Souveraine.” 

Copies are given of bills of fare at royal 
and episcopal tables at an early period, 
and recipes for cookery; also numerous 
miscellaneous scraps illustrative of the 
manners and customs of the people before 
and subsequent to the Reformation. None 
of these, however, refer especially to Wor- 
cestershire. 


No. IV.—An Oxtp INVENTORY. 


This book contains “an inventory of 
the goods and chattels of the late Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton, Bart.,” who died in 
1751. There are upwards of 60 rooms, 
closets, attics, cellars, outhouses, stables, 
&e., including a smoking-room and a 
“lucky room.” The goods at Arelay-hall 
are included in the inventory. The wines 
in the cellar were valued at £40. ‘There 
were 1 hogshead of strong beer, 3 of ale, 


No. 


“Observations on the reign and cha- 
racter of Queen Elizabeth, written in the 
year 1733. G. Lyttelton ;” with this note : 
“Not to be published unless any false 
copy of it should be printed.” This sketch 
is written in the shape of a conversation 
between Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Bacon, and Sir Harry Wotton. The time 
selected was after King James had come 
to the throne, and Sir Walter had been 
released from the confinement under which 
he had languished several years. Sir 
Walter is the chief spokesman, and his 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 


and 5 of small beer; 1 coach, 1 chariot, 
1 chair, 6 coach-horses, 8 waggon-horses, 
1 saddle-horse, 1 saddle-mare, £25-worth 
of coal, £3 3s. of charcoal, an “ alembick,” 
and a “pewter cold still” in the still- 
house, 1 umbrella in the hall, and a purga- 
tory in the laundry. The plate amounted 
to 3,412 oz. 10 dw., at 5s. 4d. an oz., £910; 
and the total estimated value of the goods 
of every sort was £2,264 12s. 4d. 


V: 


estimate of the character of his late royal 
mistress was a high and lofty one, for her 
queenly capacity, masculine sense, patron- 
age of merit, and love of her country, 
which she so successfully protected against 
popery and foreign aggression; yet he 
does not forget her dissimulation, coquetry, 
and love of finery. He sums up by re- 
peating a saying of Lord Burleigh’s, that 
“ Queen Elizabeth was the wisest woman 
that ever was, for she understood the 
interests and dispositions of all the princes 
in her time, and was so perfect in the 
5A 
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knowledge of her own realm, that no 
counsellor she had could tell her anything 
she did not know before.” 

The characters of Lord Burleigh, Sir 
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Philip Sidney, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Earl of Essex, and others, are also ably 
depicted, and with impartiality. 


No. VI.—Manvscrirt Letters. 


“This volume contains original letters 
from Sir Henry Sidney to Sir John Lyttel- 
ton, and several from Mrs. Meriel Lyttel- 
ton and others, relating chiefly to the pro- 
ceedings in Worcestershire during the 
Civil War; also others from the Lyttel- 
tons since the Restoration. (N.B. I have 
transcribed the above letters fair into a 
4to. vol. C. Lyttelton, April 19th, 1760.)” 

The letters by Sir Henry Sidney, (dated 
from Bewdley, in 1580,) and those by 
Meriel Lyttelton, (from Frankley, 1603,) 
relate to disputes about family property 
and suits at law, except one addressed to 
her aunt, Mrs. Barneby, at Bockleton, 
which is somewhat curious. It appears 
that Mrs. Barneby had solicited her niece’s 
interest to procure for her nephew a 
place in Prince Henry’s family. Mrs. 
Lyttelton, however, throws cold water on 
the proposition, for in her reply she ob- 
serves,— 

“T assure you thinges heare stand not 
nowe in such termes as happely manie 
imagen, for I would have you (g 
aunte) assuredly beleve, that there is as 
much (if not more) difficulty to place 
gentlemen with the prince as with the 
king himself. Younge Cornwalls frinds 
may bragge of theire buildinge of castells 
in the aeir, but I dare assner you theie are 
farr from havinge meanes to place his 
there. The sonnes of nobilitie and of 
great desert are alreadie denayed, howe 
then should such an obscure and un- 
knowen fellow have preferment. My 
brothers eldest sonne is as meet to at- 
tend him as any other of his sorte, and 
before Cornwall for manie respects, yet 
will not my brother open his mouthe for 
him untill the prince be settled, and better 
hopes of prevailinge then yet there are. 
What hereafter may be done I knowe 
not, but if there shall appeare any possi- 
bility, beleve me (good aunte) neyther my 
desier nor my brothers endevors shall be 
wanting for your kinsmans preferment.” 

The first letter referring to the civil 
wars is from Lord Falkland to Sir Tho- 
mas Lyttelton, dated Beverley, July 20, 
1642, in which his lordship replies to Sir 
Thomas by command of his Majesty, and 
advises him to consult with Lord Dudley, 
Lord Coventry, Sir H. Herbert, and others 
of the commission, for the advancement 
of the Royalist cause. Then follows a com- 
mission to Sir Thomas Lyttelton from his 


Majesty, “at our Court at York,” to be 
ready with aid and assistance whenever 
called upon, and not to depart out of the 
county of Worcester upon any pretence 
or command from the parliament or other- 
wise. Lord Dudley, it seems, pleaded 
weakness and disability, and desired to be 
excused from the service; and the Sheriff, 
whose duty it was to summon the inha- 
bitants of the county, according to the 
commission, was gone to London in obe- 
dience to the warrant of Parliament; so 
it became a question whether the Under- 
Sheriff had the power to do the duty of 
his superior. The result is not stated, 
but a series of resolutions (which will ex- 
plain themselves) are next given :— 

“1, That Sir Tho. Littleton be Colonell 
of the trayned bands and of the volunteers 
now to be raysed. 2. That the whole 
trayned bands be sum’oned to appeare be- 
fore the Com’issioners at Droitwitch upon 
Thursday next, being the 15" of this 
month. 3. That a letter be sent to the 
High-Sheriffe to desire him to send out 
his warrants as formerly to the high- 
constable for the trayned bands appear- 
ance, to bringe in supplies and to amend 
all defaults of their armes, and to inti- 
mate who is to comand them in chief. 
(1.) Sir Tho. Littleton. 4. That the volun- 
tiers be allowed 5s. the weeke as longe as 
they remayne in the county, and after- 
wards such pay if they be drawne forth 
of the county as the kinge gives. 5. All 
officers to have the same pay as the king 
gives. 6. The Colonells company 200 
men, Lieutenant-Colonell and Serjant- 
Major Companies 150 each Company. 
7. The pay for the voluntiers to be for 
a month. 8. How to get amunition and 
powder, and that Mr. Lilly of Broms- 
grove be comanded to attend the Co’mis- 
sioners concerning the account of a tun 
and half of leade. 9. That a Tresorer be 
appoynted for the Regiment, to issue 
forth the monies according to the Colo- 
nells directions.” 

A copy of a letter from Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton is next given; it is addressed 
to some noble lord (probably Dunsmere), 
requesting full power from the king to 
raise a regiment of foot, and announcing 
that his lordship’s cousin, Sir Harry Her- 
bert, had consented to be Lieut.-Colonel 
of the regiment: but he prays for arms, 
ammunition, and money, without which, 
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he logically concludes, his men would be 
of no use. Then Sir H. Herbert writes 
from Ribbesford to his “ honourable cosen” 
at Hagley (1642), as follows :— 

“You have given an edge to his Lord- 
ship’s mettall, and raysd a spiritt that 
may produce sharpe and active effects. 
It seems by the repartye that he is con- 
stant to his first resolution, but gives you 
better reason for it then the returne of 
Sir W. Russell, weh. is necessary, but 
not so necessary as Brigman. The faulte 
is layd at his doore, and though the rea- 
sons given may satisfye him and justifye 
his proceedings, yet they are no satisfac- 
tion to us; and by declaringe of it our 
duty is discharged, and the delaye, pre- 
judice, and neglecte not only caryed home 
to his honour, but left at Crome, where 
they may remayne till he shall thinke fitt 
to remove them. Keepe his letters safe, 
and bring with you too morrowe his first 
letter and your answer, that Sam Sands 
may be a witnes to the passages, if you 
shall think fitt. I shall take the liberty 
to keepe this you have now sente, to 
chawe upon against our meetinge and to 
bringe it with mee. At my returne from 
our eveninge faste I founde a servant of 
Mr. Sands at my house, and presuminge 
of your constancy I desired him to assure 
his master that wee had a purpose of 
dyneinge with him too morrowe in case 
he would be at home. You may take 
notise of my Lords indygnation by the 
honorable mention he makes of mee. 
Had you gone higher it might have dis- 
ordered his ease. Your commands for 
Mr. Mucklowe shall be obeyed by your 
cosen and servant, Henry Herbert.” 

Dunsmere writes from Warwick, Aug. 
17, 1642, to Sir T. Lyttelton, acknow- 
ledging on behalf of the king his lord- 
ship’s offer of military service, and then 
he adds :— 

“Our condition att this tyme is this. 
We are toald greate forces are cuminge 
downe to us under the command of Hali. 
Hamden and my Lord Brooke, butt out 
of the appearance wee have of the assist- 
ance of your countrey and the rest of our 
neighber countreyes wee are not much af- 
frighted with it. Wee have here with 
us allready nyne troopes of horses, and to 
morrowe wee shall have five more, be- 
sides 200 fire lockes and 300 Dragoners. 
These are of the King’s forces. Then wee 
have the forces of our countrey besides. 
And this night the forces of Lester-shyre 
will be with us. Then what is more than all 
this, to morrow wee shall have the Kinge 
with us att Killingworthe to countenance 
his owne businesse. I pray God send the 
rest of the countreyes of this kingdome to 
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followe our examples here and there. I 
hope in a shorte tyme both kinge and peo- 
ple will be made happy, which that it may 
be so shall be the dayly prayers of your 
humble Servant, Dunsmere.” 

This volume also contains a copy of “ In- 
structions for our dearest sonn Prince 
Charles, for our right trusty and wel- 
beloved Edward Lord Dudley, Thomas 
Lord Coventree, and for the rest of the 
Commissioners in our Commission of Array 
for our county of Woorcester.” The main 
item of these instructions is the follow- 
ing :— 

3 Our will and pleasure is, and wee 
charge and require you, that you, or three, 
or more of you, doe forthwith send out 
your warrants to the Sheriffe of our saide 
county for summoninge of the inhabitants 
of our said county, accordinge to the saide 
commission. Neverthelesse, being unwill- 
ing, in our Princely care of our people, to 
bring any increase of charge uppon them, 
wee hope for the present it will be suffi- 
cient if only the antient trained and free- 
hold bands of the county be summoned and 
trained, you takinge speciall care that they 
be well arrayed, and the number supplyed 
with sufficient and able persons, and under 
the conduct of such Captains as are persons 
of quality, having considerable estates and 
interest in the country, and not strangers, 
unlesse you find it shall be well pleasinge 
to our people, and for the necessary de- 
fence of the country, to make an augmen- 
tation of their armes. And you are to 
take notice, that recusants, being disabled 
in lawe to beare armes, are to be asseased 
to finde armes for other men, and if their 
tennants that are Protestants beare armes 
you are to receive them.” 

This document is dated June 22, 18th 
Caroli. The only other scrap in relation 
to the civil wars is a letter, dated Oct. 4, 
1647, from Thomas Jolly to Sir T. Lyttel- 
ton, who had complained of the heavy 
taxing of the parishes of Hagley and 
Frankley towards the payment of £704 18s., 
imposed on the county of Worcester 
monthly ; that if the said parishes should 
make it appear, before the next monthly 
tax, that they were oppressed, or would 
produce any rates more equal, relief should 
be afforded them. The Sir Thomas Lyt- 
telton alluded to in the above papers was 
taken prisoner by a party of horse, sent by 
“Fox the Tinker” (or “that rogue Fox,” 
as the Royalists sometimes termed him,) 
to Tickenhill Manor, near Bewdley. He 
was afterwards obliged to compound with 
the Parliament at a heavy rate, and was 
confined for two years in the Tower. He 
died in 1649, and was buried in Worcester 
Cathedral. Sir H. Herbert, with Sir John 
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Pakington, hastened to make their peace, 
and obtained moderate terms of composi- 
tion. Sir Charles Lyttelton, son of the 
above Sir Thomas, had a son at Paris in 
1701, who wrote to his father on Sept. 27 
of that year, giving an account of the 
death of the exiled King James, and of 
the ceremony with which the French king 
complimented the young prince (the Pre- 
tender) as the de jure king of England. 
It had, however, been disputed in the 
Council whether this recognition should 
take place or not, “the princes of the 
blood being hotly for it, but some of the 
polititions were against it, but it was car- 
ried by a great majority of voices.” The 
deceased King James had, in his will, de- 
sired the prince “ that he would take care 
of all his faithfull subjects that had suf- 
fered with him, especially the Protestants, 
and that whenever it should please God to 
restore him to his throne, he advised him 
- to govern his people without any regarde 
to their being Papists or Protestants, and 
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that he should by no means endeavour to 
alter the religion established, but to govern 
according to the laws and customes of his 
country, without which he was sure no 
king of England could ever be happy; but 
withall charged him to be a true son of 
the Church, and not to change upon any 
account whatsoever, quoting some Scrip- 
ture sayings—as what signified it to gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul, 
and some more to the same purpose. He 
declared some new honours. My Lord 
Perth is made Duke, Lord Middleton 
Earl of Monmouth, Mr. Carol Lord Car- 
rol. The king’s body is here at the Eng- 
lish Benedictines in deposit, there to be 
kept, as they say, till they can have an 
opportunity to send him to Westminster 
to be buried. The queen is at a convent 
called Shalis, within a league of Parris.” 


Worcester, J. NOAKE. 


October, 1856. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBER OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Urspan,—I have read with much 
interest the notice of the recent alterations 
at the Cathedral, Christ Church, Oxford, 
in your last number: the note relative 
to the mysterious chamber under the 
choir needs a remark from me, which I 
trust you will have the goodness to insert 
in your next. The portion of the note to 
which I would particularly refer runs 
thus :— 

“* Mr. Billing, who was kind enough to make 
this drawing for us, has represented the voussoirs 
of an arch, but placed on a level, so that they 
would inevitably have fallen through. This we 
believe to be a mistake arising frem the hasty 
manner in which his sketch was necessarily made.” 


Now, although it is perfectly true that 
the sketch was necessarily made in a hasty 
manner, for the excavation and the ex- 
amination were made by candle-light, and 
the chamber was required to be imme- 
diately filled in again, to avoid delay to 
the works, and risk to the foundation of 
the tower-piers ; yet, as regards the arch, 
I believe both my sketch and your wood- 
cut are perfectly correct. 

The voussoirs of the arch are placed on 
a@ level, and I do not understand how vous- 
soirs built upon a level base could be 
otherwise than level, where the object is 
to enclose a space by working to a com- 
mon centre. 

Your note originated, perhaps, in an 
idea that the arch in question is a part of 
a dome rising from a circular base; and in 


that case, though the voussoirs would still 
be really level, in a perspective sketch the 
representation should be curved: but such 
is not the case; the chamber is rect- 
angular, and the slightly curved angles 
do not affect the rectangular form of the 
arch as shewn to exist: at a height of one 
foot from the springing of the arch all 
trace of the curved angles ceases, and the 
face of the voussoirs presents a straight and 
uniform line of masonry. 

It will be evident, upon a careful ex- 
amination of the woodcut, that the vous- 
soirs of the north and south sides would 
be perfectly firm if the centre block or 
key were placed between them; and the 
western voussoirs being precisely similar, 
they need only the eastern voussoirs and 
the centre block to be also well supported. 
The rectangle, not the circle, being un- 
doubtedly the form of the chamber, the 
arch is correctly shewn in the cut. 

As this chamber has justly excited con- 
siderable interest, I may be permitted to 
add, that the form of the arch gave me a 
very distinct impression that the centre 
portion was covered by either a flat stone, 
or a wooden framework or trap-door, pre- 
cisely as water-tanks are now frequently 
closed. 

There is a slight error in the drawing 
with reference to the depth of the arch 
from the paving of the cathedral. It 
should have been placed about one ft. six 
in. lower, making the thickness of the 
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earth between the paving and the top of 
the arch voussoirs about two ft. six in., 
instead of one foot. 








SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBER,—SECTION, 


I believe this to be more correct, though 
to have levelled it accurately would have 
been a work requiring more time than 
was at our disposal, the marble paving 
having been removed around this spot 
during the execution of the general alter- 
ations in the building. 

With reference to the four principal 
theories which have been started to ex- 
plain the use of this chamber,—as the 
various arguments have been discussed by 
the Architectural Society, and will no 
doubt appear in their records, I will allude 
toone only. Believing the chamber to be 
Norman work, I am in favour of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Bennett, and sup- 
ported by documents in the Bodleian—that 
the chamber was available for the pro- 
jection of a halo of light around the Shrine 
of St. Frideswide, the entrance of the choir 
being by no means an unsuitable position 
for such an exhibition: the two small 
closets fitted for hanging doors only were 
evidently intended to prevent observation 
rather than to effect security, and the red 
colouring upon the plastered surface proves 
it to have been a place where the character 
of the light was a subject of consideration. 

The opening in the east wall is perpen- 
dicular, and the angles of the masonry are 
so clearly marked, that I have no hesitation 
in expressing my belief that there was 
either a passage or a staircase to the cham- 
ber from that side. 

The examination of the various stair- 
cases in the cathedral has now become an 
interesting subject of investigation, which 
I hope to be able to undertake without 
delay. Hitherto it has appeared hardly 
worth the risk and difficulty, as they are 
much dilapidated; and it is probable that 
some portions have not been traversed for 
centuries. 


In the east end of the cathedral, and in 
the north transept, (the west end and the 
south transept were altered by Wolsey,) 
four original staircases are known to 


exist. Yours, &c., 
JNO. BILLING. 
Westminster, Nov. 13, 1856. 


Mr. UrBAN,—The last number of your 
useful Magazine contained, amongst other 
interesting notices of recent discoveries in 
Oxford Cathedral, a remark on the so- 
called “ Shrine of St. Frideswide,” and 
a quotation from the Journal of the 
Archeological Institute for 1850, vol. vii. 

. 315. 

The following observations on the same 
subject occur in Buckler’s “ Architecture 
of the Church of St. Alban’s Abbey, 1847,” 
p. 146 :— 

*¢ The monument of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, stands on the south side of the feretory, 
opposite to the watching-loft, which contained, 
in the lower part, almeries for the reliquaries, 
and presses for the sacred vestments. 

** The grand watching-chamber in the Priory 
Church of St. Frideswyde, Oxford, is a most in- 
teresting example. The basement is a handsome 
monument of stone, formerly distinguished by 
brasses, with three sedilia projecting towards 
the north. The upper stage, forming the loft, 
is of wood, richly carved and handsomely 
canopied.”’ 

The plan of the eastern part of this 
church is very remarkable—its simple 
cruciform figure being changed by the ad- 
dition of the two chapels towards the 
north, between which the watching-loft 
was erected, in the fifteenth century. 

This position may be accounted for by 
the translation of the shrine from the 
usual situation, eastward of the high altar, 
which was not readily accessible to the 
laity, on account of the choir of the reli- 
gious, and the absence of an eastern aisle. 

Without entering into a description of 
the architecture, it may be observed that 
the work of the sculptor on the capitals of 
the original fabric had scarcely been com- 
pleted when the alteration of the north 
aisle of the choir was undertaken, with 
the two additional aisles, parallel and of 
equal length,—their width being deter- 
mined by the arcade of the transept, and 
their uniform extent eastward by the 
Norman wall. This alteration involved 
the destruction of the aisle of the tran- 
sept; and as a total demolition of the 
Norman work did not take place, the 
mode of reducing the bulky columns, the 
different figures into which they were 
changed, and the application of slightly 
formed pillars, in places where the entire 
cluster was not refashioned, may be ob- 
served. 
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The most northern aisle formed a part 
of this early alteration; but whether it 
was fully completed, and in the fourteenth 
century enlarged to its present propor- 
tions, to serve as a lady-chapel, or to pro- 
vide a final resting-place for the Shrine of 
St. Frideswide, is still uncertain. 

The building, by the high merit of its 
design, was worthy of such destination. 
It is not immaterial to observe that this 
chapel receives the greater projection of 
the watching-loft, to which it also gives 
access. 

In further elucidation of the uses of 
watching-chambers in ancient times, it 
may be well to take advantage of a 
valuable French authority, the Annales 


Archeologiques, by M. Didron, vol. ix. 
p. 98 :— 

“ On the left of the high altar (in the Cathe- 
dral of Bourges) was a chamber wherein the 
keepers, (custodes,) priests appointed to the 
care of the church and the treasury, slept. The 
treasure was inclosed in the sanctuary, at the 
bottom of vast almeries. The keepers might 
never sleep out of this chamber. 

«In the inventory of 1537, mention is made of a 
little clock to awake the keepers: it was placed 
in ay chamber, situated in the choir, near the 
relics.” 


This curious record brings to remem- 
brance the account by Matthew Paris of 
the apartment constructed over St. Cuth- 
bert Chapel, in St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
for twelve beds.—Yours, &c. 

HIEROLOGIST. 


INCORRECT DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 


Mr. UrBay,—There is an old saying 
that “one mend-fault is better than ten 
JSindfaults ?’ but however good this may 
be as a general rule, it must, like all 
other rules, be liable to exceptions ; more 
especially when a fault is found and 
pointed out for the purpose of amendment. 

Premising thus much, I shall proceed 
fearlessly ; and although I shall not say 
to you what Nathan said unto David, nor 
implicate you individually and personally, 
yet, considering your standing and position 
in the world of letters, I see not how you 
can escape from the accusation which I 
am bringing against the art of printing in 
particular, and the science of spelling in 
general,—viz. the accusation that those 
who are concerned in the former, know 
not, or utterly neglect, the /atter. 

Proceed we then to the evidence; and, 
considering the difficulty of establishing 
by writing that which can scarcely be 
made intelligible except by the living 
voice, let me entreat you rather to aid 
and assist, than to object to and oppose, 
the establishment of my case, considering 
the great benefit intended to all the read- 
ing world. 

The fault which I complain of is the 
erroneous division of words at the end 
of printed lines in all publications what- 


soever—magazines, public journals, and 
Books of Common Prayer; all of which 
being what everybody reads, serves but 
to propagate and perpetuate the error 
in question. Thus the word opinion is 
almost always printed 

opi-nion, instead of opin’-ion or -yon, 


magni-ficent, = magnif’-icent, 
consi-der, a" consid’-er, 
equi-valent, os equiv’-alent, 


x EC. § 


by which you will not fail to perceive, 
Sir, that if it be proper to pronounce the 
words as they are written in the second 
column, it is equally proper to print them 
accordingly. To say that custom recon- 
ciles us to it, is an argument against it 
rather than for it, inasmuch as it recon- 
ciles us to what is wrong, when it might, 
with equal facility, reconcile us to what is 
right : as in the case of the French word 
JSrangaise, which before the time of Vol- 
taire was written with an o instead of an 
a; but since his perception and energy 
put the matter upon the right footing, 
all France has become reconciled to it. 
Pray then, Mr. Urban, come boldly to the 
rescue, and put this discrepancy to rights 
by the force of example in your own 
pages*, W. C. 


ROBERT SOMERY, COMES WINTON, AND THE SOMERY ARMS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent A. Z., 
in the November Magazine, has touched 
upon a point which has been the source 
of much trouble to me. 

In investigating the pedigree of the 
Someries, with a view to draw up a 
genealogical account of the various Lords 
of Dudley from the Conquest to the pre- 


sent time, I have met with many contra- 
dictory and conflicting statements among 
the different authorities I consulted, and 
being at a distance from any large library 
ov MS. authorities, I found it necessary to 
give over my task. Among the difficulties 
that I encountered was this same Robert 
De Somery, Earl of Winchester, to whom 





_* We have argued the matter with our printers, but cannot convince them of the impropriety of 
dividing words in the manner pointed out by our Correspondent.—Eb. j 
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your correspondent alludes; and though I 
have devoted a great deal of time and 
trouble in endeavouring to ascertain his 
connection with the Dudley Someries, yet 
my exertions have been fruitless, and I am 
still almost as much in the dark as ever. 

The earldom of Winchester was, it is 
well known, enjoyed about this period by 
the family of De Quincey, the last of whom, 
who bore the title Roger De Quincey, 
is party with Roger De Somery, baron of 
Dudley, to a pact of concord, dated April 
5, 1247, concerning their mutual hunting 
in Leicester Forest and Bradgate-park, 
to which the said Somery had a claim 
jure uxoris. This concord is preserved in 
Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquatis, and in 
Nichols’ “ Leicestershire.” 

Now as Roger De Quincey died in 1264, 
and the inquisitio post mortem of Robert 
Somery, Earl of Winchester, was taken in 
1274, it is obvious that Somery must have 
enjoyed that honour but a very short 
period; or else two persons of different 
families must have borne the same title at 
the same time, which is very improbable ; 
and this short possession of the honour 
may perhaps account for Dugdale’s silence 
concerning him. 

With respect to the other question 
raised by your correspondent, concerning 
the original arms borne by the Someries, 
I agree with him that the two lions were 
not their paternal coat, as appears from 
the following:—The first owner of the 
manor of Dudley, and the builder of the 
castle, was one Dudd, or Dodo (unde no- 
men), Earl of Coventry, who married Effri, 
daughter of Edmund Ironside, king of 
England, and was probably ancestor of 
the Paganels, the subsequent possessors. 
At the time of the Conquest, however, 
as we learn from Domesday Book, it was 
held by a powerful Norman baron, Wil- 
liam Fitz Ansculf; and we are told by the 
same authority that Harl Edwin was his 
predecessor. From Fitz Ansculf the xaanor 
and lordship descended to the Paganels, 
—by what means I cannot discover, nor 
could Dugdale ; but it is said by some that 
he left a daughter, Beatrix, who married 
Fulke De Paganel, and by others that the 
Paganels obtained it by descent from Ger- 
vase Paganel, who married Phillis, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Athelstan, a descendant 
of the original founder, Dudd. From the 
Paganels it passed to the Someries by the 
marriage of the heiress of the Paganels. 
Thus it will be seen that the Someries 
were probably lineally descended from 
Dudd or Dodo. 

In Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. 17,455, is the 
following, which, if true, confirms some of 
the above statements :— 
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‘* Athelstan Dodo, fils du Comte Dodo, fut au 
temps de la Conquéte Comte D’Arderne et de 
Someril et Sieur de Dudley, ou il fut inhume, 
ponte, De or, 2 lions passant azur.” 

What this MS. is, and of what nature 
are its contents, I am entirely ignorant ; 
my sole authority for the above extract 
being a communication to “Notes and 
Queries,” vol. vi. p. 35, concerning the 
Dodo. But, assuming it to be correct, 
it shews that the two lions were borne 
before the time of the Someries, though it 
is a vexata questio whether arms were 
borne so early. Fitz Ansculf is also said 
by Berry (who probably copies from Ed- 
mondson) to have borne these arms. Er- 
deswicke, in his survey of Staffordshire, 
(written temp. Eliz.), describing the priory 
of Dudley, says :— 

‘In the church of the said priory were divers 
goodly monuments of the Someries and Suttons, 
especially one, being cross-legged and a very old 
one.... I found under the arm of the monument 
the gold fresh, wherewith no doubt it had been 
wholly gilt over, and in the gold a hinder leg and 
a piece of the tail of a blue lion, which also a man 
might discover to be passant, and that, by the 
space of the place it was contained in, there must 
necessarily be two lions, otherwise the leg and 
tail must proportionally have been bigger and 
larger than they were, and otherwise placed ; so 
that thereby you may perceive it was a Somery, 
and, as I take it, the first founder of the said 
priory.” 

Erdeswicke thus jumps to the conclu- 
sion that it was a Somery, because it bore 
the same arms; but if he was right in 
supposing it to be the founder of the 
priory, it was not a Somery,—the priory 
being founded by Gervase Paganel, Lord of 
Dudley, in pursuance of the pious intent 
of his father, as appears by its foundation 
charter, a copy of which is in the “ Monas- 
ticon” of Dugdale. 

This Gervase, having married Isabella, 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Leicester, ap- 
pears to have borne the arms of the Earls 
of Leicester; for the arms attributed to 
them by Dugdale and the Heraldic Dic- 
tionaries are, “Gules, a cinquefoil ermine, 
with a crescent for difference ;” which coat 
is also borne among the quarterings of 
the present senior co-heir to the barony 
of Dudley, for Paganel, and is to be seen 
on a very old painted atchievement in. his 
possession, and no other arms there appear 
which can be attributed in any way to the 
Paganels. On a shield, however, of Ger- 
vase’s, in the “ Monasticon,” are the two 
lions passant. 

Thus, it appearing that the two lions 
were not originally borne by the Someries, 
before their connection with the Paganels, 
the next question is, what were their pa- 
ternal arms? On a sulphur cast of a seal 
which I purchased from the collection of 
the late Mr. Doubleday, is a heater-shaped 
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shield, bearing what appears to be an eagle 
displayed; the inscription surrounding it 
is, “ Sigillum Ade de Sumeri.” Who this 
person was I cannot ascertain. Another 
seal, from the same collection, bears a pea- 
cock in his pride; this I purchased as a 
seal of John de Sumeri, but the surname 
on the seal is obliterated—all that remains 
of the inscription running thus: “»§% Si- 
gilt : Iohannis : De:...” The devices on 
both of the seals are very rudely executed, 
and may probably both be meant for the 
same animal. 

It appears from the Battle Abbey deeds, 
charters, grants, &c., on sale by Thomas 
Thorpe, 1835, (and now, I believe, penes 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart.,) that the Some- 
ries were lords of Cattesfield, near Battle, 
and in a Feofft. (S.D.) John Pycard, alias 

, of the parish of Bexle, enfeoffs to 
Robert atte Helestrete some land in the 
field called Holdewelle. 

There are numerous deeds in this col- 
lection in which the Someries are men- 
tioned, none of whom I can connect with 
the Dudley family, except one, who was a 
party to a feoffment (S.D.) of rent, in the 
manor of Bexle, to Simon, Bishop of Chi- 
chester. Now, as Simon De Welles was 
Bishop of Chichester from 1199 to 1209, 
this deed must have been executed between 
these periods, and this John I conceive to 
be identical with the John De Somery 
who married Hawyse, heiress of the Paga- 
nels, (See Catalogue of the Charters, ut 
ante.) On reference to Burke’s Encyclo- 
peedia of Heraldry, I find that a family of 


Pychard bore “quarterly or and azure ;” 
and I also find, from a roll of Arms of the 
Bannerets of England, (from a MS. in 
Brit. Mus.) circa 1308-14, published by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, that “Sire Johan de 
Someri,” of Hertfordshire, bore “ Quar- 
tile de or e de azure, a une bende de 
goules.” May not this, then, be the origi- 
nal Somery coat, the bend being an obvious 
difference? As I have not investigated 
the pedigree of the family, except as con- 
nected with the Dudley barony, I cannot 
say what relation this “Johan” bore to 
the Dudley “Johan,” who existed at the 
same time, and bore the two lions azure: 
he is placed in the same roll among the 
barons. I was not hitherto aware that any 
of the Someries bore the appellation of 
Perceval, except one, William Perceval de 
S., Baron of Dudley, who died 6 Hen. III. 
A Sir Perceval de Somery, however, oc- 
curs in the roll above-mentioned, under 
the head of Warwickshire, and bears the 
Dudley arms, with the colours reversed. 
I have never met with any of the coats 
enumerated by A. Z. borne by the Some- 
ries, but they may have borne some, or 
one of them, nevertheless. 

I am afraid that, although my commu- 
nication is long, it is but “great cry and 
little wool;” but, as I have said before, 
authorities differ so much in their accounts 
of this family, that the least light let in 
upon its history is acceptable, and there- 
fore on this ground I hope you will excuse 
the length my pen has run to. 

H. S. G. 


THE HENZEY, TYTTERY, AND TYZACK FAMILIES, 


Mr. Ursan,—In your last number 
there is an interesting letter regarding 
the Henzey, Tyttery, and Tyzack fami- 
lies, and the introduction by them into 
this country of the manufacture of glass. 

The early history of these families, par- 
ticularly of the Henzey family, is given in 
Chenaye Desbois’s “ Dictionary of the No- 
bles of France,” at pp. 25—31 of the 
second edition, vol. viii, published in 
1774. 

From this it appears that the French 
name of the family which we know as 
Henzey, Henzell, and Ensell, is De Hen- 
nezel, that it was originally a noble Bohe- 
mian family, and that the principal branch 
of it settled in Lorraine about four cen- 
turies prior to the publication of Desbois’s 
Dictionary. From that time, remarks the 
author, its members have occupied posi- 
tions of the greatest importance in Lor- 
raine, and have contracted alliances with 

8 


families of the old nobility. Several 
branches established themselves in Swit- 
zerland, Hainault, Franche-Comté, Niver- 
nois, Champagne, and other provinces of 
France. He adds, that the family con- 
stantly maintained the lustre of its name 
by grand alliances, by the possession of 
fiefs and military dignities. 

Such is, I believe, a fair version of 
Desbois’ introductory notice of the De 
Hennezel family ; but I subjoin the follow- 
ing extract for such as may wish to peruse 
the original, and have not access to the 
work itself :— . 

HenneEzeE.t.—“ Noblesse originaire du Royaume 
de Bohéme, dont la principale branche est établie 
en Lorraine depuis environs quatre siécles. Elle 
y a joui, dés ce tems la, des distinetions des pre- 
mieres de la Provence, s’y est alliée avec les 
maisons de l'ancienne chevalerie, et y a assisée 
aux assizes. 

Plusieurs branches sont actuellemont repan- 
dues en Suisse, en Hainaut, en Franche-Comté, 
en Nivernois, en Champagne, et autres pro- 
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vinces du Royaume. Elle s’est partout con- 
stamment maintenne dans son lustre par les 
grandes alliances la possession des fiefs et les 
dignités militaires.” 

The first of this family of whom any 
record is given by Desbois, is Henri Hen- 
nezel, who married Isabeau d’Esche, 30th 
May, 1392. 

2. Henri de Hennezel,; who was maitre 
WVhétel to Charles, Duke of Lorraine. 

8. Jean de Hennezel, who married’ Da- 
moiselle Beatrix de Barizey, in 1446. 

4. Didier de Hennezel, a captain in the 
army of Antoine, Duke of Lorraine, mar- 
ried Marie Anne de Thiétry.—This name, 
de Thiétry, is the French mode of writing 
Tyttery.—Several other members of the 
De Hennezel family formed matrimonial] 
connections with the De Thiétry family. 
Thus Josué de Hennezel, in 1615, married 
Marthe de Thiétry; and, in 1650, Claude 
Francois married Elizabeth de Thiétry. I 
could cite many more instances. 

The seventh, of whom there is any 
record, Thiébault de Hennezel, styled 
a gentleman-in-waiting on Henri, duc de 
Lorraine, married Damoiselle Louise du 
Thisac, 16th of April, 1600. In 1535, 
Catherine, daughter of Nicolas Hennezel, 
by Marie Anne de Thiétry, married Charles 
du Thisac ; and in 1539, Nicole de Henne- 
zel married Jean du Thisac.—This name, 
du Thisac, is the original French mode of 
writing Tyzack. 

The marriages between the three fami- 
lies of De Hennezel, de Thiétry, and du 
Thisac were numerous. This family con- 
nection doubtless induced them to emigrate 
to this country together, and it is well 
known that they constantly intermarried 
long after their settlement in England. 

The arms of the De Hennezel family, as 
given by Desbois, and published in the 
Armorial Universelle in Paris, are the 
same as those borne by them in this 
country, viz.— 

“De gueules, 4 3 glands montans d’ar- 
gent, poseés 2 and 1. 

“ Supports, deux lions au naturel.” 

I do not know when glass was first 
manufactured in France; but may not the 
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De Hennezels have been instrumental in 
introducing it from Bohemia, their native 
country ? 

The exercise of this art was held to be 
in no way derogatory to the dignity of 
the nobility, and those who practised it 
were styled “ Gentilshommes Verriers,” 
(vide Felice’s “ History of the Protestants 
of France,” p. 428.) 

The De Hennezels and their connections 
the De Thiétrys and the du Thisacs were 
Huguenots, and were driven to this country 
probally by the first persecution, and 
brought with them the art of making 
window-glass. They first came to London, 
and then removed, some to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, but the greater number to 
Coalbournebrook and‘ Ambleeote, in the 
parish of Oldswinford, co. Stafford, where 
they established the manufacture of glass. 
It afterwards greatly extended in the 
hands of their successors, both on the 
male and female side, and has for many 
generations formed one of the staple manu- 
factures of that district. 

About three years since Mr. Richardson 
read to the Society of Antiquaries at New- 
castle an interesting paper regarding the 
introduction into that town of the manu- 
facture of glass by the De Hennezel family 
and their connections, and an engagement 
entered into by the former in 1568 to 
make glass was then produced. 

The entries of the births, deaths, and 
marriages of this family, under the name 
of Henzey, in the Oldswinford parish 
register, are very numerous, and commence 
with Dec. 7, 1615.—Parish registers go 
no further back than 1602. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to give the origin of the village 
“Pillerton Henzey” in Warwickshire, in 
connection with this family, and also 
whether the Irish family of Hennessey 
is a branch of the same. This is not 
improbable, as I find that Annanias Hen- 
zey, son of Joshua Henzey of Amblecote, 
who died in 1660, and Katherine his wife, 
lived at Gragnefine, King’s County, Ire- 
land. ANTIQUARIAN. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Frithiof Saga: a Scandinavian 
Romance. By Esatas TEGNER. Trans- 
lated into English, in the original metres. 
By C. W. Hecxeruory, of Basle. (Lon- 
don: Trubner.)—There is a story current 
in society about an able critic of our own 
time being led to suspect for a moment 
that his faculties were failing him, be- 
cause of his utter inability to understand 
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anything in the first page or two of a 
modern poem. But critics are proverbi- 
ally not prone to too much self-diffidence, 
and, thanks to this robuster state of their 
minds on the one hand, and to a very con- 
stant recurrence of the inability to under- 
stand modern poems on the other, they 
are not now alarmed at any such experi- 
ence. The surprise and fear have been, in 
5B 
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fact, completely dissipated by repetition of 
the circumstance which once excited it,— 
since it has come to be notorious now that 
none of our living true poets condescend 
to send their poetry into the world with- 
out an environment of affectation, or ex- 
travagance, or mystery, which it is one of 
the hardest of all intellectual toils to 
penetrate. Rich, and beautiful, and glo- 
rious as the treasure often is, it is some- 
times doubtful whether it quite recom- 
penses the reader for the labour he is put 
to in disengaging it from the surrounding 
dross. 

With the remembrance of this hard 
reading painfully awake within us, it is 
a pleasure to have occasion, in the exer- 
cise of our craft, to read again the great 
poem of the good old bishop, Esaias Teg- 
ner. Under all the disadvantages of its 
Scandinavian machinery and its translated 
form, the genuine soul of poetry gleams 
out in every canto. The simple, interest- 
ing story sustains, without incumbrance, 
a profusion of sweet and natural imagery, 
which is nevertheless striking from its 
beauty ; and it calls forth, as its course 
runs on, a varied range of very noble effu- 
sions of imagination, and of very delight- 
ful manifestations of heroic, tender, deep, 
and sometimes holy affections. Its earnest- 
ness of purpose and of tone is, indeed, an 
especial and uncommon charm. It is im- 
possible to read on in it to any length 
without becoming impressed by this in- 
tentness, or without becoming subject to 
the influence of a sound and elevated 
morality which underlies the whole with 
unobtrusive art, 

The story is a tale of love and sorrow, 
leading, through virtue, to the recom- 
pense of happiness. Frithiof, the son of 
Thorsten Wikingson, has been brought up 
from infancy in the same homestead with 
Ingeborg, the daughter of King Belé. 
The boy is as much distinguished for his 
strength and daring, as the maiden for 
her sweet and gentle loveliness. During 
the joyous days of childhood and of youth 
a passionate attachment has grown up be- 
tween them ; but on the death of the two 
parents, the young princes scornfully re- 
ject the suit of Frithiof for their sister’s 
hand. For the crime of holding an inter- 
view with Ingeborg within the sacred 
fane of Baldur, Frithiof is sent by Prince 
Helgé on a perilous expedition; and after 
an impassioned parting-scene, in which 
the maiden resists, under an imperious 
sense of duty, the intreaties of her lover 
to escape with him, he sets forth, through 
storm-tost seas, on his adventure. After 
a successful prosecution of the hazardous 
business he was sent on, Frithiof returns 
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to find his own cherished home burned to 
ashes, and his dearer Ingeborg the bride, 
by stern compulsion, of another. In a 
moment of indignant passion he is guilty 
of an act of violence which leads by acci- 
dent to the conflagration of the sacred 
fane and grove; and, after this involun- 
tary sacrilege, he has no resource but to 
go forth an outlawed, excommunicated 
man. For three years he leads a Wiking- 
life upon the waves, and then, moved by 
the irresistible impulsion of fond memo- 
ries of the past, he visits in disguise the 
court of the aged king to whom the fair- 
haired Ingeborg is wedded. Through a 
succession of events, in one of which he 
saves the royal couple from being buried 
beneath the ice, and in another gives 
proof of stern resistance to temptation, he 
becomes the favourite of King Ring, who 
bequeaths to him, before death, the hand 
of his widow and the guardianship of his 
heir. But before Frithiof can avail him- 
self of these generous intentions, there is 
a mightier reconciliation to be made. He 
rebuilds the ruined fane of Baldur with 
unequalled splendour; pardons the sur- 
vivor of the princes whose hostility has 
been so fell and fatal to him; and then— 
the excommunication being taken off—in 
the temple he has newly raised, receives 
from a priest of noble mien the hand of 
that Ingeborg to whom his heart has 
been as faithful in his wanderings and 
woes as ever in the sunnier days of that 
infancy so dear to memory in both of 
them. 

Around these simple incidents the good 
bishop has hung, with prodigal hand, the 
sunniest fruits and flowers of his fine 
poetic nature. Golden thoughts and rich 
imaginings, and the deep and sweet emo- 
tions of heroic souls, gather about and 
gracefully adorn them. The reader finds, 
as he goes on, that he has, amidst his de- 
light at the poetic treasures he has been 
engaged in contemplating, unconsciously 
drunk in a deeper feeling of sympathy 
with the chief characters in the poem, 
which abides with him in increasing in- 
tensity until its close. 

In the few quotations we can find space 
for, it must be remembered that they are 
given in translation, which is too com- 
monly fatal to the spirit of all poetical 
composition ; and that in this case the 
translator has added to the difficulties of 
his task by rigidly adhering to the varying 
and unmanageable metres of the original 
work. Here is a part of the description 
of Frithiof and Ingeborg amidst the joys 
and sports of childhood’s days :— 

** But when the moonlight on them fell, 

Their merry dance in shaded dell, 
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The two, join’d in the laughing ring, 
Recall’d the elfin queen and king. 


“ His heart with proud delight it grew, 
When he the runic letters knew ; 
No higher honour sought his heart, 
Could he to her his skill impart. 

** When he with her in tiny boat 
Did down the bluish waters float, 
How did with clapping hands she hail 
The shifting of the snowy sail! 

** No bird’s-nest was too high for him— 
He clamber’d to the rocky rim ; 
The eagle on the aéry high 
Must lose his brood to please her eye. 


** There is no torrent, e’er so wild, 
Through which he does not bear the child. 
How blissful, when the eddy storms, 
To be embrac’d by lily arms. 


“ The first of flow’rs that sweetly blows, 
The first of berries as it glows, 
The ripest peach, the ripest pear, 
He fondly bringeth to the Fair.” 


In the canto entitled “ Frithiof’s Court- 
ship,” we have marked a stanza, in which 
the hero proudly refers to his deceased 
father, of which the latter half is good 
with a kind of merit the translator must 
partake of :— 

** No prince was my father, no yarl was he, 
His courage, however, is known to thee ; 
His glorious deeds 
The wanderer now on his gravestone reads.” 

We must, however, be content just to 
indicate a few of the passages of greater 
length, in which the author’s mastery of 
his tuneful art is the most agreeably and 
most surprisingly displayed. Amongst 
those which will reward the reader well, 
we must mention the combat with the 
pirate on the British coast, and the de- 
scription of the Dragon-ship of Frithiof, 
both of which occur in the third canto; 
the whole of the passionate, yet natural, 
parting-scene, which occupies the eighth 
canto; the graphic picture of the storm 
at sea, and the Scandinavian charm by 
which the voyagers are saved, in the tenth 
canto; the conflagration of Baldur’s pile, 
amidst which 

“* Frithiof, like the rain-giving god, 
Sits on the rafters blazing ; 
All attend to the word or nod 
Which he gives, calmly gazing,” 
in the thirteenth canto; the curious code 
of Wikinger-laws, in the fifteenth canto ; 
the very touching narrative of Frithiof’s 
yearning “once more to look on the 
golden-bright tresses” of Ingeborg, his 
reception and adventures at the court of 
King Ring, his exploit on the ice, and his 
triumphant victory over temptation, which 
are recorded in the sixteenth and three 
following cantos; and, not neglecting the 
record of strange old Scandinavian man- 
ners connected with the death and obse- 
quies of Ring and the election of a monarch 
to succeed him, the whole of that final 


canto which is called “the Reconciliation.” 
One passage from this concluding strain 
must be our leave-taking from the excel- 
lent Tegner. The story is supposed to be 
in the eighth century; and a priest, in the 
newly-erected fane of Baldur, thus speaks 
of that Christian Redeemer of whom he 
had obscurely heard :— 


“A Baldur too liv’d in the south, the virgin’s 


son ; 

Allfader sent him there, the meaning to reveal 

Of runics on the shield of Nornes yet unex- 
plain’d. 

His battle-cry was Peace, and Love his sword, 

And Innocence sat like a dove upon his helm. 

And piously he liv’d and taught, and thus he 
died 


Forgiving : under distant palm-trees is his grave. 
They say his doctrine spreads from land to land; 
It softens stony hearts and joineth hostile hands, 
And buildeth up in loving hearts a realm of 


peace. 

Not well I know that doctrine, but in blissful 
hours 

I’ve felt in dim presentiment its holy power ; 

And ev’ry human heart forebodeth it like mine. 

Hereafter it will come, and lightly hover 

On snow-white wings of dove above the northern 
heights. 

But then for us the north exists no longer, 

And oaks alone will whisper o’er deserted 
graves.” 


The translator’s part of this volume is 
entitled to a few words of hearty approba- 
tion. Remembering well more than one 
English translation of Tegner’s poem, and 
especially remembering well the magnifi- 
cent and masterly translation of Professor 
Stephens, of Copenhagen, we confess that 
it was with no sanguine hope of gratifica- 
tion that we opened this small and unpre- 
tending work, in which a foreigner pre- 
sumed to clothe the difficult and various 
metres of the “Frithiof Saga” in a language 
not his own. . Our admiration of his work 
is now as great as our surprise. It is exe- 
cuted, on the whole, with singular ability 
and skill. Here and there we can detect 
a perfectly prosaic line, and here and 
there a construction which our language 
will not properly admit of, but blemishes 
of this kind are “few and far between,” 
and detract but little from the general 
value of the translation. In freedom and 
in force it has undoubtedly remarkable 
merit; its weakness, if it can be fairly said 
to have one, is on the side of rhythmical 
melody. 





Wanderings in North Africa. By Jas. 
Hamitron. (London: John Murray. 8vo.) 
—Amongst those who listened to and criti- 
cised St. Peter’s Pentecostal sermon, were 
some dwellers in the parts of Lybia, about 
Cyrene—a part of the world almost forgot- 
ten, but which, thanks to Mr. Hamilton, is 
no longer a terra incognita : other writers, 
it is true, had given an account of it, but 
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none so popularly, nor so well, as the 
present. 

Cyrenaica, or, as it was called under the 
Ptolemies, Pentapolis, is situated on the 
north coast of Africa, between Egypt and 
the ancient Carthage, and anciently rivailed 
the former in the fertility of its soil, and 
competed with the latter in the race for 
commercial importance. Nor were the 
arts and sciences neglected. Callimachus 
the poet, Doria the mathematician, Era- 
tosthenes, who may be called the father of 
geography, and Aristippus the philoso- 
pher, attest the polish which had been 
attained in this country, which, under the 
blighting rule of Mahomedanism, is now, 
in parts, but little more than a desert. 

The author started from Malta, and in 
six days arrived at Benghazi, a town of 
some 10,000 people, luxuriat:ng in filth, 
and abominating every attempt at sanitary 
reform. Here he was detained longer than 
was agreeable, owing to the non-arrival of 
his luggage, and after some days’ travelling 
arrived at the Marabut of Sidi Mohamed 
el Heinary, where we have this glowing 
description of the country :— 

*“The country is like a most beautiful Jardin 
Anglais, covered with pyramidal clumps of ever- 
greens, variously disposed, as if by the hand of 
the most refined taste, while bosquets of junipers 
and cedars, relieved by the pale olive and the 
bright green of the tall arbutus-tree, afford a most 

ateful shade from the mid-day sun. In one of 
these bowers I spread my carpet for luncheon ; 
some singing-birds joined their voices to the lively 
chirping of the grasshoppers, and around fluttered 
many a gaily painted butterfly. The old capital 
of the Pentapolis was before me, and I was strongly 
tempted to pitch my tent for a season in this fairy 
scene— 

‘ Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque caput sacre.’” 


All round the city of Grennah are many 
miles of necropolis; in some places the 
monuments and sarcophagi rise in ten, and 
even, in some places, twelve rows, one above 
the other ; but Mr. Hamilton was not able 
to ascertain very minutely what antiquities 
were likely to be discovered, although he 
thinks— 


“The excavator would doubtless reap a rich 
harvest, particularly of medals and other small 
works of art. Temples, public buildings, and 
tombs, being more exposed to violation, are less 
likely than private dwellings to reward the exca- 
vator: in modern times, however, none of the 
visitors who have excavated here have applied 
themselves to clearing the houses, which would 
require great perseverance, and the expenditure 
of considerable funds. It is almost impossible for 
an amateur traveller to attempt such excavations, 
for they demand his continued presence on the 
spot, to prevent the abst. fection : f the smaller ob- 
jects which may be found, and the wanton de- 
struction of others; and the jealousy of the na- 
tives, who regard him as a treasure-seeker, can 
—— effectually repressed by the aid of govern- 
ment. 


The little we are told makes us anxious 
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to know more, and we hope further explo- 
ration will be made, especially amongst the 
tombs: of the frescoes contained in one we 
have two very interesting engravings, re- 
presenting some festival, remarkable for 
the drapery and ornamentation of the prin- 
cipal personages bearing a strong resem- 
blance to those of the ancient Jews :— 


*‘ The disposition in each form of tomb varies 
but little. The sarcophagus contained, in general, 
room for one occupant; though I found an in- 
stance where two bodies had been deposited in 
the same excavation, one above the other, with a 
stone to separate them. The cave-sepulchres 
have, in general, a fore-court, excavated in the 
hill, presenting internally a low chamber, con- 
taining four or six plain sarcophagi, cut in the 
sides, and as many, or even a greater number, of 
similar cavities sunk in the floor. There are 
some which form a long, narrow gallery, on which 
open later :1 ¢ :ambers, each capable of con aining 
two sarcophagi i: length, and two or three tiers 
one above the other. The interiors are, i1 gene- 
ral, left quite rough, without rem:ining marks 
of decoration; a few have been plastered and 
painted, and others present beautiful finishing of 
the stonework inside. Those hewn in the rock, 
and adorned with a facade of masonry, were, in 
their original state, undoubtedly the most magni- 
ficent, as shewn by the frequent remains of co- 
lumns and statues, but they are now the least 
interesting. The facade has, in general, fallen 
away, leaving the sepulchre with its bare wall 
and shapeless entrance, the ghastly spectacle of a 
fleshless skull.” 


This book is a good, honest book of 
travels, written, not because it is now 
fashionable for every traveller to write, but 
because the author had something inter- 
esting to say. 





The History of the Church of England 
in the Colonies and Foreign Dependencies 
of the British Empire. By the Rev. J. 
S. M. ANDERSON. Second Edition. (Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 3 vols., small 8vo.)— 
We must not regard this as a merely re- 
ligious book ; it is one of the best contri- 
butions to the general History of England 
that we have chronicled for some time. 
Religion was so mixed up with all the 
earlier attempts at colonization, that to 
write of the Church is to write of the 
colonies themselves, and Mr. Anderson has 
done well in not endeavouring to part the 
two. Even Cabot, in his instructions to 
the ships’ companies, issued the most 
stringent regulations against profanity and 
other things likely to call down a curse 
upon their undertakings; and the same 
spirit prevailed for many years after. The 
twelfth rule of Cabot’s is worth quoting :— 


*Ttem, that no blaspheming of God or detest- 
able swearing be vsed in any ship, no communi- 
eation of ribaldrie, filthy tales, or vngodly talke 
to be suffred in the company of any ship, neither 
dicing, carding, tabling, nor other diuelish games 
to be frequented, whereby ensueth not onely pou- 
ertie to the players, but also strife, variance, 
brauling, fighting, and oftentimes murther, to 
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the vtter destruction of the parties, and prouok- 
ing of God’s most iust wrath and Sworde of Ven- 
geance. These and all such-like pesiilences, and 
contagion of vices, and sinnes, to be eschewed, 
and the offenders once monished, and not reform- 
ing, to bee punished at the discretion of the 
Captaine and Master as appertaineth.” 

Indeed, this venerable man prays unto 
“the living God” in behalf of his bre- 
thren, that He might give them “His 

to accomplish” their “charge to His 
glorie,” and that “His merciful hand” 
might “prosper” their “voyage, and pre- 
serue them from all dangers.” 

In most of the various charters and 
ordinances issued for the guidance and 
direction of the early colonists, some pro- 
vision was made for the celebration of 
religious worship, and also for the propa- 
gation of religion amongst the savages; 
and a church or meeting-house was one of 
the earliest buildings erected. The de- 
scription of the first church built in Vir- 
ginia is very curious, and is thus related by 
a settler :— 

“When I first went to Virginia, I well remem- 
ber wee did hang an awning (which is an old 
saile) to three or foure trees to shadow us from 
the Sunne; our walls were rales of wood, our 
seats unhewed trees, till we cut plankes; our 
pulpit a bar of wood nailed to two neighbouring 
trees; in foule weather we shifted into an old 
rotten tent, for we had few better, and this came 
by way of adventure for new. This was our 
church till wee built a homely thing like a barne, 
set upon cratchets, covered with rafts, sedge, and 
earth; so was also the walls: the best of our 
houses of the like curiosity, but for the most part 
farr much worse workmanship, that could neither 
well defend wind nor raine, yet wee had daily 
Common Prayer morning and evening, every 
Sunday two sermons, and every three months 
the holy Communion, till our minister died. But 
our prayers daily, with an Homily on Sundaies, 
we continued two or three years after, till more 
preachers came.” 

But alas! even this state of things did 
not long continue: the church was burned 
down, together with the greater part of 
the dwellings of the colonists. The fire 
broke out in the storehouse, in which 
several hundred bushels of corn, obtained 
by barter from the natives, had lately 
been deposited; and as the houses were 
all thatched with reeds, its flames spread 
quickly, and destroyed not only them, but 
the palisades which had been set up for 
the defence of the town, together with 
the arms and great part of the clothing 
and provisions belonging to the settlers. 
This and similar trials, however, only 
served to strengthen their faith, and in- 
duced them to persevere in the work. 

The Long Parliament, in the year 1649, 
by an ordinance established the “Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in New Eng- 
land,” and this laid the foundation for 
the present venerable society, the charter 
for which was granted in 1701, principally 
at the instigation of Dr. Bray. Oliver 


Cromwell appears to have favoured the 
effort to spread religion in the colonies, 
and, if Burnet is to be relied on, even 
thought of establishing a sort of Protest- 
ant propaganda, having its head-quarters 
at Chelsea, and a fund of £10,000 a-year 
allotted to it. 

Bishops were steadily refused to the 
North American colonies, owing to some 
mistaken policy on the part of the home 
government, and until after the revolution 
no Anglo-Catholic bishop had been seen 
across the Atlantic. Indeed, so little hope 
had the American Church of obtaining an 
episcopal order from England, that, after 
the revolution, they despatched Dr. Sea- 
bury to the Old World, thinking that in 
Scandinavia he might obtain the coveted 
consecration. Coming to England, he 
visited Oxford, and mentioned the cause 
of his visit to the late venerable Dr. Routh, 
who told him that he might procure what 
he wanted in Scotland, whither he pro- 
ceeded and was eventually consecrated 
first bishop of the Church in the United 
States. By a special act of parliament, 
permission was given to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to consecrate 
some others; and accordingly, Feb. 4, 
1787, Drs. White and Provoost were so- 
lemnly consecrated at Lambeth, and from 
these small beginnings the Church in 
America has grown to its present goodly 
proportions. 

Before the revolution, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel shewed 
much activity in sending out a noble 
supply of devoted clergymen, who exhibited 
much zeal in their several spheres. Money 
appears to have been scarce in those days, 
and payment for their services was made in 
a commodity which we are disposed to 
underrate now, but which then appears to 
have been the usual equivalent for labour 
—tobacco. Thus in the history of St. 
George’s parish, Virginia, we read :— 

“There being no glebe at this time, (1729,) the 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Kenner, resided at Ger- 
manna, and was allowed, in addition to his regu- 
lar salary, the sum of 4,500 Ibs. of tobacco for his 
board, instead of a glebe, to which he was en- 
titled by law.” 


Again, before the expiration of the same 
year, the churchwardens purchased a glebe, 
for which they gave 22,500 lbs. of to- 
bacco, and erected upon it a parsonage, 24 
by 48 feet, for the further sum of 4,506 
Ibs. of tobacco. In the deed conveying 
this property to the vestry, which is on 
record in the County Court of Spotsyl- 
vania, it is described as lying on the south 
side of the river Po, about a mile above 
the falls of the same. 

Tobacco continued to be the universal 
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medium, whether for payment of the 

clergy, for law, for psalm-singing, or for 

poor relief. The following is another ex- 

tract from St. George’s vestry-book :— 
Dr. to St. George’s Parish. 


Ibs. of tobacco. 
To Rev. James Marye, his salary vant 


year ° 16,000 
To George Carter, reader at Mattapony . 1,000 
To R. Stuart, reader at Rapahannock 1,000 
To readers at Germanna and the chapel. - 2,000 


To Zachary Lewis for prosecuting all 

suits for parish, per annum ‘ ‘ 500 
To Mary Day, a poor woman . ‘ ° 350 
To Mrs. Livingston, for salivating a poor 

woman, and promising to cure her 

again if she should be sick in — 


months ° - 41,000 
To James Atkins, a poor man 550 
To M. Bolton, for keeping ‘a bastard 


child a-year ° 800 
To Sherif, for Quit rents of glebe land ‘ 350 
To John Taliaferro, for their surplices . 5,000 

(This is probably a “yy perhaps it 
uld be 500.) 


sho} 
ba Ww name Philips, reader at the Moun- on 
To J he Gordon, sexton at Germanna - 5,000 
To John Taliaferro, for keeping a poor 
girlsix months . - 1,000 
To Edmond Herndon, for maintaining 
Thomas — : . 500 


. St. George’ s Parish. 

1,500 Tythables at 22 lbs. of tobacco per 

poll 33,300 
175 Tythables employed in Spotswood’s 

Iron works, exempted by law from 

paying tythes.” 

In the vestry-book of the neighbouring 
parish of Bristol we find this entry :— 

‘Bristol Parish.—Dr, to Mr. Henry Tatem for 
setting the Psalms, 500 lbs. of tobacco.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Anderson through 
his history of the other colonies, nor into 
the east, where a mightier empire has been 
gained than that which we lost in the 
west, and where, until quite recently, we 
have been equally chary of appointing 
chief overseers to the church rapidly 
growing up. 

The work is full of valuable information, 
collected from every source, and appears 
to have been the labour of many years ;— 
it is called a second edition, but varies in 
so many particulars from the first that it 
may almost be considered a new book. 


Art and Nature at Home and Abroad. 
By George W. THornsuRY, (London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 2 vols. 8vo.)—Now 
that fog, slush, Scotch mists, and other 
wintry complaints abound, we ought to 
be grateful to Mr. Thornbury for two 
such pleasant volumes as those which he 
has so seasonably published. He is now 
in his own proper element, and as he 
makes no protestation respecting the rigid 
truthfulness of any of the sketches so 
vividly drawn, we may take or reject as 
much as we like, but, on the whole, most 
readers will be pleased with the work. 


The volumes contain a variety of plea- 
sant essays and sketches, of which the long- 
est are “ Cromwell in Long Acre,” and on 
“ Nature in Old Ballads.” All are written 
in a somewhat grandiloquent style, but 
with a considerable dash of spirit, and 
sufficient knowledge of his subject to en- 
able him to handle it freely. Occasionally 
we find as many figures dragged into one 
sentence as would supply a third-rate 

t with materials for a day’s work. 
What a fine subject for a Grub-street poet 
is contained in the following :— 

* Critics are the eunuchs who guard the harem 
of knowledge; they are the dragons of Hesperides, 
who watch the apple they may not eat ; they sur- 
round Parnassus like so many bull-terriers round 
a bean-stack when the ferret has gone in and the 
rats are coming out; they are the geese who are 
always cackling that the Capitol is in danger}; 
they are like wreckers, for they live on the spoils 
of noble vessels gone to pieces, and secretly pray 
for such calamities ; hey | are learning’s nurses, 
and get their living 7 aying out decently, in 
certain tinsel finery, dead authors.””—They are 
*learning’s sextons and coffin-makers ;’’ ‘‘the 
public’s camp-followers ;’’ and when authors fall 
dead ‘‘ they plunder their bodies, and inflict on 
them indignities ;”—‘‘Indian warriors,” ‘‘ cruel 
anatomists,” &c., &c. 


Who, after this, will deny that Mr. Thorn- 
bury has a lively imagination, and an 
exceedingly well-stored vocabulary ? 

This, however, is hardly a fair specimen 
of Mr. Thornbury’s general style—only ot 
his garnish: as an example of what he 


can do, we may quote his account of 


Hogarth’s departure from France. Ho- 
garth’s visit was an unlucky one, as, with 
John Bullish prejudice, he grumbled at 
everything he saw and heard :— 


* At last, at Calais his punishment fell on him. 
He was sketching the English arms, which, to 
his great glee, he had found still hung over one of 
the city gates. He had not well sat down, when 
a heavy hand tapped him on the shoulder ; it was 
a soldier, who arrested him as an English spy 
sent to take plans of the fortifications. The 
commandant, twitching his moustachios, declared 
that had not peace been actually signed, he should 
have felt it his duty to have instantly hung the 
little man over the ramparts. Two rough gens- 
darmes were then ordered to hurry the shivering 
artist on shipboard. They did not quit him till 
he was three miles from the shore; they then 
took off their hats, spun him round on the deck 
like a top, and told him he was at liberty to con- 
tinue his voyage home. Any allusion to this 
foolish affair vexed on ag “he, however, took 
a true painter’s revenge, “ud his picture of the 
“Roast Beef of Old England,’ which a fat priest 
and some lean soldiers are "contemplating with 
envy. 


And of one of Hogarth’s pictures :— 


**For mere fun, was there ever anything so 
deafening and uproarious as the scene of the 
‘Enraged Musician?’ the dustman bawls, the 
milk-woman screams, the ballad-singer yells, the 
child cries, the drummer drums, the pewterer 
hammers, the paviours thump,—in the distance 
bells are ringing, while cats squeal from the 
roof-tops. No wonder the musician, with his 
fingers in his ears, pulls up the window and roars 
out lcd for peace.” 
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The Eighteenth Century; or, Illustra- 
tions of the Manners and Customs of 
our Grandfathers. By ALEXANDER AN- 
prews. (London: Chapman and Hall. 
8vo.)—This is a pleasant, gossiping vo- 
lume, full of anecdotes and incidents, ga- 
thered with great industry from a variety 
of sources—not putting forth any claims 
on account of originality, but throwing 
considerable light upon the manners of 
the past. 

There is one slight defect, but not an 
unnatural one. Mr. Andrews views every- 
thing from the year 1856, and appears to 
forget that many of the things named by 
him existed, but perhaps not so promi- 
nently, in the nineteenth century. The 
silent revolution of the past fifty years, or 
even thirty years, has effected more changes 
than the preceding hundred. There are 
many men now alive, married, and sur- 
rounded by families, who never saw a 
tinder-box, a “Charley,” nor even a genu- 
ine “ Jarvie.” Specimens of these defunct 
members of the present century will soon 
become as rare as pieces of Majolica ware, 
and should be stored up in our museums. 

To enumerate the contents of the book 
would be impossible. The heading of one 
chapter is—“ Gentlemen’s Dress.—Cocked 
Hats.—Wigs.—Price of Hair.—Canes,— 
Muffs.—Hair-powder.—Military Costume. 
—Clerical Costume.—Medical Costume.— 
Ladies’ Dress. — Head-dresses. — Wig- 
makers’ Riot.—Mouches.—Masks.—Fans. 
Hoops.—Trains.—Shoes.—Infants’ Gear.” 
—A goodly bill of fare, certainly, for one 
chapter; and there are twenty-five in all. 





The Chancel: an Appeal for its proper 
Use, addressed to Architects, Church- 
restorers, and the Clergy generally. By 
the Rev. T. CHAMBERLAIN, M.A. (London: 
Masters, feap. 8vo., 24 pp.).—This little 
pamphlet seems to have been written to 
astonish rather than to edify—to enunciate 
what was striking rather than what was 
true. And this hitherto has been a prevail- 
ingcharacteristic inthe writings of thesmall 
section to which the author belongs. But 
these writers are active, and always ready 
to turn every subject to account, and to 
press into their service all the various 
branches of art and science. Medizvalism, 
however, is their forte. They see our 
churches as they were before the Refor- 
mation, and cannot be persuaded that what 
was suitable to the gaudy exhibitions con- 
nected with the Roman ritual may be to- 
tally discordant in principle with the 
severer requirements of the Reformed 
Church. 


Moreover, as Medievalism fails in many 
cases, either from absence of examples, or 
from other causes, these would-be men- 
tors rush to the Continent, and, fresh from 
the theatrical displays of Nétre Dame in 
Paris, or St. Peter at Rome, can see no 
beauty or holiness except where gold and 
colour abound,—can believe in no worship 
but where the eye assists; and can, in 
a word, imagine no ceremonial perform- 
ance without scenic accessories. After a 
fashion they study architecture and arche- 
ology; they appeal also to the Prayer- 
book. We cannot here undertake to fol- 
low the author of this pamphlet with 
regard to the latter, though, as far as we 
have observed, he treats it in the same 
way as the former ; that is, he appeals to it 
only in such cases as it ap to be in 
accordance with his views, or what he 
wishes to prove, and makes only just so 
much use of the evidence as is convenient 
to him. It is happily not our province to 
enter into theological arguments, which 
we leave to those who love the platform 
and the pamphlet, or the religious peri- 
odical, while we grope about amid the 
memorials of the past. There all angry 
voices have long been silenced, and the 
cries of party-spirit hushed. 

The Reformation has received so much 
attention from historians, who have re- 
garded it in its theological bearing only, 
that it has been forgotten as a page of 
archeology. Yet the change of ritual in- 
volved to a great extent change of fabric, 
and the churches of the past bear as 
striking a testimony to its effect in prac- 
tice, as the ponderous tomes of learned 
divines witness to its influence in prin- 
ciple. 

The chancel, the subject of the pamphlet 
before us, is perhaps of all other parts of 
the church that which was most affected 
by the Reformation. 

With the new ritual, it was not neces- 
sary that this portion of the building 
should hold such an isolated position as it 
had done previously. We will suppose 
Mr. Chamberlain to be correct in his pre- 
mises as to the theory of a chancel :— 

“Churches are not consecrated for the purpose 
of forming preaching-houses, or even oratories, 
but for the purpose of celebrating in the sacra- 
ments and sacramental acts. And of all such 
acts, it is superfluous to sy that the holy Eucha- 
rist is the highest and most perfect. Of that the 
altar is the seat and symbol: therefore, by con- 
sequence, the altar in every church should be 
made to arrest and fix the eye of the beholder ; 
and to this everything should point. 

*‘ This is plainly the theory of our Prayer-book : 
Matins and Evensong for every day in the week ; 
the celebration of the holy Eucharist on every 
Lord’s Day, or other festival, at least®. Now this 





* This order, it should be observed, refers expressly to cathedrals, collegiate churches, and colleges 
only. This Mr. Chamberlain should have mentioned. 








truth should be proclaimed by the material fabric 
and arrangement of our temples. 

“*T will point this out in several particulars, 
for this is the design of this paper; and first of 
all, then, it involves and implies that it should 
have a separate and distinct building for its re- 
ception, more ornate and more elevated than the 
rest of the church.” 

We find in the second Prayer-book of 
Edward the Sixth, that “the Table, having 
at the Communion-time a fair white linen 
cloth upon it, shall stand in the body of 
the church, or in the chancel, wheremorning 
and evening prayer be appointed to be 
said.” That rubric we still retain in our 
Prayer-book to the present day. If, then, 
the chancel be simply the place for the 
administration of the Holy Communion, 
the body of the church may be, to all in- 
tents, a “chancel.” If that easternmost 
part of a church, divided off by a screen, 
be the chancel, it cannot derive its reality 
simply from its being the place where the 
Holy Communion is celebrated, for that 
need not necessarily be celebrated there. 

That it has become a general custom to 
administer the Holy Communion in the 
chancel, we will not for a moment deny ; 
but since Mr. Chamberlain appeals to au- 
thority, and in many cases for the express 
purpose of overthrowing those arrange- 
ments which custom has sanctioned, we 
call upon him to take the whole, and not 
those parts only which are subservient to 
his argument. Nor can we allow him to 
appeal to those customs which he approves 
of, for the direct purpose of overthrowing 
other customs which have equal weight 
and value. 

Sometimes, too, he appeals to antiquity : 
and begins by stating that a “ particular 
type existed in the minds of the builders 
and founders of our churches.” We are con- 
stantly referred to those ancient fabrics as 
they were first designed, in the period 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century ; 
and their original conception is contrasted 
with the additions made during the last 
200 years. 

Yet in this he is not wholly consistent ; 
e. g. where he says,— 

**So much, then, for the spirit of church build- 
ing, which may be said to be embodied in the ex- 
terior fabric, the long-drawn nave, the darkened 
chancel, the solid, uniform tower, or heaven- 
pointing spire.” 

Were the chancels made more dark than 
the rest of the church ? 

We are afraid England will not afford 
the examples, and the Continent—especi- 
ally Italy—must be visited in order to 
supply the deficiency. 

For our own part, we cannot conceive 
the object of the chancel being darker 
than the rest of the church. Is it simply 
for the sake of effect? that candles may 

9 
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be lighted, &e.? It is singular, when ad- 
vocating the use of the chancel in the 
performance of divine service, its dark- 
ness should be recommended as a neces- 
sary condition. 

And again, when a few practical hints 
are given :— 

‘The altar should never be less than six feet 


long, and raised on a separate plattorm or foot- 
pace, and three feet six high.” 


Antiquity and custom fail. We know 
of no rubrical direction—we know only 
of the usual dimensions of altars in 
France and Italy—which can in any way 
serve as authority. The few ancient altars 
which remain in England we believe have 
no “foot-pace.” He continues :— 

“Its vestments, too, should be as rich as we 
can any way provide, and at the time of celebra- 
tion the white linen cloth should only be iaid on 
the top of the slab, and not allowed to hang down 
at most more than two inches in front.” 


Why is this?—why introduce these 
foreign customs? It is true Mr. Cham- 
berlain only gives them as practical hints. 
There is only one place where he has been 
sufficiently bold to state the law, and that 
is when he writes, — 

*‘Chancels would never have been built, unless 
there had been a proper use for them; neither 
ought they now to be retained and perpetuated, 
unless that use continues. If the problem be 
simply to stow the altar where it will take least 
room—and the law requires it to be a permanent 
— of the building—then the best thing would 

to build a little pent-house, or lean-to, at the 
east end, which should contain it.” 


A reference to the rubric which we 
have already quoted is quite sufficient to 
shew that the law, as laid down in “The 
Chancel,” is different to the law laid down 
in the “ Prayer-book.”—The little pam- 
phlet may perhaps gain sufficient influ- 
ence among the few friends of the author 
to be quoted by them as an authority, but 
we are satisfied that such unwarrantable 
assertions will not influence those who 
are accustomed to confide in the careful 
and long-tested teaching of their Liturgy, 
and will prove offensive to many English 
Churchmen. 

Its few readers, perhaps, will but read 
to have their previous theories confirmed, 
in the same way as the writer refers to 
those authorities only which support his 
views ;—against which mode of proceed- 
ing—making history to fit preconceived 
notions—we must strongly protest. 

The pamphlet, however, we have thus 
noticed at length, not on account of its 
importance or its interest, but in order 
to exhibit the erroneous principles upon 
which it is written, and at the same time 
to expose the false mode of arguing 
adopted by that clique of which the writer 
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is so able amember. It will do little harm, 
for it will only move in one circle, and that 
a small one. 





Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. 
Pt. II., Matthew Robinson. Edited by 
J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan, 1856. 240 pp.)—Mr. Mayor began 
this series of illustrations with the life of 
Nicholas Ferrar, and has now given us 
Matthew Robinson, each presenting some 
peculiar characteristics. In the latter 
work we have the most curious compound 
of wonderful knowledge of divinity with 
that of horseflesh. In his life we read, 
“for school divinity and critical theology, 
none were his equals, being able to tie 
such knots as few knew how to loose.” 
Yet “in anatomy he was the most ex- 
quisite inquirist of his time, leaving no 
anatomist unread, nor secret unsearched, 
insomuch that he was invited by some 
learned persons in other colleges, many 
years his senior, to shew them vividisec- 
tions of dogs, and such like creatures, in 
their chambers.” The biography, as a 
whole, is exceedingly entertaining, and 
the notice to the reader by no means 
unworthy of the book. 





The Farm of Aptonga. A Story for 
Children. By the Rev. Jonn Mason 
Nate. (Burntisland, at the Pitsligo Press. 
12mo., 153 pp.)—To those parents who wish 
their children to learn Church history by 
means of a Church romance, this little work 
will prove very acceptable. The plot is laid 
in Africa, in the time of St. Cyprian, and 
the fiery persecutions and martyrdoms of 
the period are not very vividly portrayed. 





A Metrical Version of the Book of 
Psalms. By THomas TURNER, Esq. (Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 8vo., 64 pp.)—In this 
part we have only Psalms XLV.to LXXIX., 
and do not remember to have seen the 
first portion, so that we are unable to 
speak of Mr. Turner’s views respecting the 
version: if they are merely printed to shew 
the capabilities of the versifier, we are 
willing to give some praise; but if they 
are intended as a contribution towards a 
new Psalter for public worship, we can not 
only award no praise, but must say that 
we think them below the platitudes of 
Tate and Brady: e.g. what congregation 
could sing— 

“O turn Thy face from my misdeeds, 
And mine iniquities blot out ?” 

As we do not know for what purpose 
the version is intended we can neither 
praise nor censure. 





The Four Gospels and Acts of the 
Gent. Mag. Von. XLVI. 
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Apostles, arranged in Paragraphs. By 
Henry Corron, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel. (Oxford and London: John Henry 
and James Parker.)—Perhaps few things 
are more painful to a devout person than 
to hear the Sermon on the Mount, or 
some other exquisite passage of Scripture, 
mangled by a class of national-school boys, 
who, after reading their verse, know little 
or nothing of its sense. But this may 
now, to a great extent, be obviated by the 
use of the Gospels as prepared by Arch- 
deacon Cotton,—the principal advantages 
of which are the division of the text into 
paragraphs, so that the sense of what is 
read must be noticed by the readers, and 
by the use of various kinds of type, 
marking the quotations, &e. We hope 
to see the book introduced into schools 
generally ; and when that is done, we may 
expect the children will better understand 
what they read. At present, in most cases 
they certainly do not. 





The Influence of Christianity on Civili- 
sation. By Tuomas Crapock. (London: 
Longmans and Co. 12mo., 217 pp.)—This 
is but the first portion of a work which 
Mr. Cradock has commenced, but is com- 
plete in itself: it traces the effect of Chris- 
tianity upon the rude savage, and the civi- 
lized Roman, from the fall of the Roman 
empire to the thirteenth century. We must 
defer any extended notice of the work until 
the appearance of the succeeding portion. 





Form or Freedom. Five Colloquies on 
Liturgies, reported by a Manchester Con- 
gregationalist. (London: Jackson and 
Walford. 12mo., 58 pp.)—In this little 
work, written by an Independent or Con- 
gregationalist Dissenter, is discussed the 
question, Shall the Dissenters have a 
Liturgy? It is intended mainly as a re- 
ply to an imaginary conversation appended 
to awork on Liturgies, edited by the Kev. 
Thomas Binney. 





Scripture Breviates, arranged for use 
by the Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. 
Gro. ARDEN. (Oxford: John Henry and 
James Parker. 12mo., 108 pp.) — Mr. 
Arden deserves the thanks of his brethren 
for compiling so excellent a manual for 
parochial use as this little volume. It will 
be found to contain prayers and medita- 
tions for almost every case likely to occur. 





A Plain Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms. Parts II. to VI. (Oxford and 
London : J. H. and J. Parker.)—The 
latter parts of this work are even better 
than the first, noticed in our Magazine 
for July. 

5c 








A Large Print Paragraph Bible, with 
Marginal Renderings, Introductions, Al- 
phabetical Indexes, and numerous Maps. 
Each book being published separately. 
(London : Bagster and Sons.)—Messrs. 
Bagster deserve much commendation for 
their efforts to provide Bibles for every 
possible purpose. They are now issuing 
an edition in paragraphs, printed in very 
large type, in separate books, of which 
Genesis, Exodus, and the Psalms have 
appeared. Appended to each is a short 
introduction, containing some particulars 
respecting dates, &c., with a map or plate, 
and an index of subjects, serving for a con- 
cordance. For an invalid, or for an infirm 
person, such an arrangement is invaluable. 





The Seasons of the Church—what they 
teach: a Series of Sermons on the dif- 
Serent Times and Occasions of the Christian 
Year. Edited by the Rev. HENRY New- 
LAND. (London: J. and C. Mozley. 3 
vols., small 8vo.)—A very useful series 
of sermons for family reading: they are 
well adapted for a present to persons 
about to emigrate, or who are unable to 
attend public worship regularly. 





This World and the Next : the Impossi- 
bility of making the best of Both. Some 
reply to Mr. Binney’s Lecture, entitled, 
Is it possible to make the best of both 
Worlds? (London: W. Yapp), appears to 
have been written by some very young man 
during the November fogs. 





The Lord’s Anointed. A Coronation 
Sermon, preached in the British Chapel 
at Moscow, on the Sunday before the En- 
thronement of Alexander II., Emperor of 
all the Russias, §c. By the Rev. Moss 
MarGouioutH. (London: J. Booth.) 

The Grave, and the Reverence due to it. 
A Sermon, preached in the Abbey Church 
of St. Mary, Sherborne, on Sunday, Oct. 
. 15, 1854. By the Rev. Epwarp Harston. 
With a preface. (Oxford: John Henry 
and James Parker.) 

The Future Reward of the Righteous. 
A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Buckfastleigh, South Devon, on the 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity, 1856, being 
the Sunday following the funeral of the 
Rev. Matthew Lowndes, Vicar. By the 
Rev. Richard Henry Hawkes, Curate. 
(Oxford: John Henry and James Parker.) 

The first and third of the above ser- 
mons are fully explained by their titles, 
the second by the preface, which informs 
us of a work of reform effected by the 
worthy vicar. At Sherborne, it was the 
custom for the goodwives and neighbours 
to hang their clothes to dry in the church- 
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yard, and beat their carpets against the 
tombs, while the children made a common 
playground of the hallowed spot. All this 
has now been rectified by the vicar, who 
has been caused much annoyance in conse- 
quence of his pains,—hence this sermon 
and its preface. 





We have several small poetical works 

to acknowledge:— Troubled Dreams: being 
Original Poems, by John Hautleigh, (Lon- 
don: Saunders and Otley). Poems, by the 
Rev. E. G. Charlesworth, (Settle: Wild- 
man). The Redan: a Poem, by R. M. 
Beverley, (London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.). Howrs of Sun and Shade: Reveries 
in Prose and Verse: with Translations 
Jrom various European Languages, by 
Percy Vernon Gordon de Montgomery, 
(London: Groombridge). A Song in 
Prose to the Westminster Owl, by Caroline 
Giffard Phillipson, (London: Jno. Moxon). 
Of the first work named we may express 
our regret that Mr. Hautleigh did not 
confine the circulation to his own friends. 
Some lines and verses are very pretty, but 
as a whole the volume deserves no com- 
mendation.—Mr. Charlesworth states that 
his reason for publishing his volume was 
the “desire to invest true religion and 
solid morality in attractive raiment ;” but 
he has failed.—Mr. Percy Vernon Gordon 
de Montgomery sends his volume for a 
notice, from which he may extract a puff 
to add to the many he has already printed. 
—“The Redan,” by Mr. Beverley, displays 
considerable merit, and contains some 
graceful allusions to that amiable Chris- 
tian soldier, Captain Hedley Vicars.—Mrs. 
Phillipson is so truly a poet, that her song 
in prose is full of the strongest possible 
tropes. Glad indeed are we, that, in 
noticing her “ Lonely Hours,” we awarded 
a due meed of praise, or we might have 
had such a song dinned into our ears as 
this ill-mannered Westminster Reviewer. 
How he could have the heart to condemn 
a book with so lovely a portrait prefixed, 
is a puzzle. And it is therefore no matter 
of surprise to find the owner of the por- 
trait apostrophising him as “ Gridiron of 
self-conceit and assumption, on which, like 
so many Saints Lawrence, but without the 
consolation of martyrdom, thou friest un- 
happy authors.” 





Morton’s New Farmers’ Almanack, 
(London: Blackie,) is a work we have 
much pleasure in recommending. It is 
full of information. 





Vade-mecum for Tourists in France, 
(London: Lambert and Co.,) contains a 
small but well-selected vocabulary, and a 
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good deal of useful information respecting 
money, routes, passports, &c. 





Educational works of various descrip- 
tions have been forwarded for notice; we 
can, however, do but little beyond giving 
their titles, viz. Madvig’s Latin Gram- 
mar, translated by the Rev. G. F. Woods, 
with some additions by the Author, (Ox- 
ford: John Henry and James Parker). 
—This work was favourably reviewed at 
some length in our Magazine for De- 
cember, 1849, and we are glad to find 
that it has now reached a third edition. 
We observe that an index to the authors 
quoted has been added to this edition. 

The Geographical Word-Expositor, by 
Edwin Adams, (London: Longmans,) ap- 
pears to be a very useful school-book, well 
adapted for pupil-teachers and the upper 
forms of elementary schools. 

M. Tullit Ciceronis Tuscularum Dispu- 
tationum, and Short Notes to the Odes, 
Epodes, Satires, fe., of Horace, are the 
two new volumes added to Messrs. Par- 
kers’ neatly printed series of Oxford 
Pocket Classics. 

O’Brien’s Simple Catechism of the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral King- 
doms, and Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines of 
English History and of Descriptive Geo- 
graphy, are three smgll works which ap- 
pear to be very carefully compiled, and 
will, no doubt, be found very useful fo the 
“Young England” section of the com- 
munity. 

Marvels of the Globe. Two Lectures 
on the Structure and Physical Aspects of 
the Earth, by W. 8. Gibson, (London: 
Longmans,) will be found deserving the 
notice of clergymen and others who are 
called upon to deliver parochial lectures 
on secular subjects. They are well writ- 
ten, and full of that lively, anecdotal kind 
of illustration so necessary for a popular 
audience. 

CHRISTMAS Books. 

Some of our young friends will thank 

us for reminding “papa” that Christmas 
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is very near, and that some nice books are 
to be had—some of which we have seen, and 
can recommend. Of these we may men- 
tion three that we have received from 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran, the successors 
of Mr. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who many years ago published the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and whose shop 
has always, to juvenile eyes, been one of 
the most attractive in London. These 
books are, Pictures from the Pyrenees, by 
Caroline Bell—very entertaining and in- 
structive; Our Eastern Empire—a capital 
book for boys, telling them all about Clive 
and India; and Karly Dawn ; or, Stories 
to think about ;—a very good book, but not 
so amusing as the other two. 

The Life and Adventures of Jules 
Gerard, the Lion- Killer, is now published 
in a very cheap form, by Messrs. Lambert 
and Co., and will suit any courageous boy 
who would not himself mind shooting a 
lion, it may make some wish to go and 
join M. Gerard in his pleasant excursions. 

The Surprising Adventures of Jean 
Paul Chopart is not sufficiently English to 
suit our taste. 

Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of 
the Pacific, by Captain Marryat, has just 
been issued by Mr. Bohn, and forms one 
of his Illustrated Library. We can strongly 
recommend this as an entertaining work, 
suitable for either sex; one that every 
one will read, and that even grandmamma 
will be delighted with. 

Marian Falconer; or, Stars in the 
Darkness, and Miss Addison’s Sister Kate ; 
or, Power and Influence, are two works 
published by Messrs. Binns and Goodwin, 
of Bath; very nicely printed and bound, 
and very suitable for young ladies home 
for the holidays. We are sorry that we 
cannot find space to describe them. 

Self and Self-Sacrifice; or, Nelly’s 
Story, published by Messrs. Groombridge, 
comes last on our list. It is not so well 
suited to the very young as to those in 
their teens; by them it will be welcomed, 
read, and talked about. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
You. 7. John M. Kemble, Esgq., in the 
chair. 

A communication from the first Com- 
missioner of H. M. Works and Public 
Buildings was read, accompanying the 
present of a copy of the Architectural 
Antiquities of St. Stephen’s Chapel, drawn 
from actual survey, executed by direction 
of the Government, after the fire at the 
Houses of Parliament. 


RESEARCHES. 


Mr. Kemble gave some account of re- 
cent excavations at Mereworth Castle, 
Kent, on the estate of Viscount Fal- 
mouth. In the course of last year nu- 
merous ancient remains had been found, 
apparently Roman, and, on further ex- 
amination within the last few weeks, the 
remains of a sepulchral barrow were found ; 
a low wall of loose stones about three feet 
thick was brought to light, similar t» those 
found in the circumference of the Saxon 








barrows in Germany. In the centre of 
the area were large quantities of a sub- 
stance resembling charcoal, with iron nails, 
and pottery. A heap or cairn of small 
stones was also found, in and about which 
were many pieces of charcoal, pottery of 
various kinds, &c.; and at another spot were 
discovered Roman tiles, with a single large 
brass coin of one of the Antonines—pro- 
bably M. Aurelius—and a fragment of Sa- 
mian ware. Amongst the reliques were 
portions, however, of pottery recognised 
as Saxon. Lord Falmouth proposes to 
prosecute the search at a more favourable 
season, and light may thereby be thrown 
on some difficult points regarding the Ro- 
man occupation of West Kent. Mr. Kem- 
ble also gave some details of an excavation 
made by the Rev. L. B. Larking and him- 
self at the cromlech called “The Ads- 
combe,” or Coldrum, in Kent, where pot- 
tery,some of which was undoubtedly Saxon, 
was disinterred. A remarkable stone circle 
exists near the spot. 

Mr. Salvin made a report on the pro- 
gress of the works of restoration at Holy 
Island, and exhibited a ground-plan of the 
Abbey-church of Lindisfarne, with eleva- 
tions and sections, shewing the portions 
which have been rescued from destruction 
through the liberal grant by Government 
for the preservation of that interesting 
structure. It had been found requisite to 
surround the ruins with a sunk fence and 
wall, for their effectual protection; and 
in constructing this, a leaden plate had 
been found near the east end of the church, 
externally, recording the removal, in the 
year 1215, of the remains of three of the 
monks — Silvester, Robert, and Helias, 
“ab orto monachorum.” By permission of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Land 
Revenue, this curious inscription was pro- 
duced for examination: it will be deposited 
in the Museum of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Newcastle, whose collections pro- 
mise to become much extended, through 
the liberality of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

Notices of Roman antiquities of bronze, 
glass, &c., of unusually fine character, at 
Hallaton, Leicestershire, were received 
from the Rev. J. Hill,—as also of three 
richly sculptured coffin-slabs, found in 
Hallarton Churchyard; and the Hon. 
Richard Neville described the results of 
his late explorations at Chesterford, at a 
spot near the station of Icianum, where 
an ancient cemetery may have existed in 
Roman times.—Mr. Carruthers, of Bel- 
fast, sent an account of some supposed 
Roman remains near Donaghadee, a part 
of Ireland where no vestiges of that period 
have oceurred: they comprised beads of 
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coloured glass, amber, &c., bracelets of 
glass and Kimmeridge shale, with bronze 
tweezers, rings, and fibula. These objects 
do not appear satisfactorily identified as 
of Roman origin. 

The Rev. James Raine, jun., who is 
engaged in completing the Fasti of the 
see of York, with detailed biographical 
memorials of the dignitaries of that church, 
commenced by the late Rev. W. Dixon, 
Canon of York, gave a singular narrative 
of the practice of divination, by aid of a 
magic crystal, as found recorded in one of 
the Archbishops’ Registers. It appears 
that a priest named William Byg had 
acquired much repute in Yorkshire, by 
recovering stolen property through the 
use of a crystal, which he was accustomed 
to place in the hand of a boy, and after 
repeating Pater noster, Ave, and the Creed, 
with invocation of the angels, the child 
was directed to look into the crystal, 
where the image of the thief was to be 
discerned. This affair occurred about 
1465, and the sorcerer having been sum- 
moned by the vicar-general of the arch- 
bishop, made full confession, and certain 
penances were imposed upon him.—Mr. 
Raine pointed out some facts in this record 
which seem to associate this adept in the 
arts of divination with the history of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Master 
Bolingbroke. 

Mr. Grazebrook, of Liverpool, addressed 
to the Society a proposition for the re- 
newal of Heraldic Visitations through the 
medium of the Assessed Tax papers, point- 
ing out the course of proceeding by which 
a full return might, as he believed, be 
readily obtained from all families entitled 
to bear arms, throughout the realm. 

Communications were received from the 
Rev. J. Maughan and from Dr. Charlton, 
regarding certain runes discovered in Car- 
lisle Cathedral, in the course of the recent 
restorations of the fabric. They were 
found slightly traced on a stone in the 
wall in the south transept, and were 
brought to light on removal of the plaster 
from the face of the wall. The credit of 
this discovery is due to the vigilant and 
intelligent observation of Mr. C. Purday, 
the clerk of the works, who sent a draw- 
ing of the inscription. It has been va- 
riously explained. Dr. Charlton considers 
it right to state that the stone in question 
was inscribed by Tolf, a name possibly 
identical with Dolphin, which occurs at an 
earlier period in Cumberland. He stated 
that the inscription is in Scandinavian, 
and not in Anglo-Saxon, runes. 

The Rev. E. Trollope sent a short no- 
tice of the discovery of a large deposit of 
Anglo-Saxon urns at South Willingham, 
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Lincolnshire, in a sand-pit, about half a 
mile distunt from the Roman road leading 
from Caistor to Horncastle. He placed 
before the meeting a drawing of a group 
of these vases ; as also representations of a 
Roman altar, and sculpture of the Dee 
Matres, found at Ancaster, a tesselated 
pavement, lately found at Lincoln, with 
various interesting reliques of the Roman 
period. 

Mr. Fairless, of Hexham, communicated 
a note of a stone cist, found near that 
town, in cutting for the Border Counties 
Railway. It contained the skeleton of a 
male adult, doubled up, with a small urn, 
and a cup or patera. The cist was formed 
of stones set edgeways, and was placed in 
the direction of north and south. Some 
traces of cremation appeared in this de- 


it. 

Mr. Wardlaw Ramsay sent for exhibi- 
tion two bronze celts of an uncommon 
type, found about ten miles from Stir- 
ling, in sandy soil, and at a great depth. 
—The Rev. Greville J. Chester presented 
some flint arrow-heads, fabricated near 
Whitby. He stated that these fictitious 
objects are manufactured to a great extent, 
and with sufficient skill to deceive even 
a practised eye. It is believed that they 
are boiled in mud, and thus the surface 
assumes the appearance of having been 
long subject to the effect of time and ex- 
posure. Amongst other forgeries of this 
description produced near Fylingdales and 
Robin Hood’s Bay, Mr. Chester had seen 
a so-called fish-hook of flint. 

Mr. Adeane exhibited a bronze lituus, 
or augur’s staff, lately obtained in Italy. 
Mr. Minty produced a bow of horn, of 
Oriental form, found in the Fens, near 
Ely ; also an oval pebble of chert, similar 
in size and form to the egg of an ostrich : 
it had been found recently in removing 
a sepulchral tumulus on Petersfield Heath, 
Hants. No similar stones occur in the 
neighbourhood, and it may have been 
placed with the deposit in the barrow 
from some notion associated with ancient 
superstition. Mr. Kemble cited several 
instances of stones, fossils, and other ob- 
jects, found accompanying intermeats in 
Germany. Mr. Neville brought two iron 
spear-heads, probably Saxon, and of re- 
markably large dimensions: they were 
found near Bishops’ Stortford, in railway 
operations. Mr. T. H. Wyatt produced a 
plan and representation of the singular 
remains of the “ Bear-pit,” in which the 
grizzly bruin was formerly baited, lately 
found at Hackney. Mr. Le Keux exhi- 
bited a collection of drawings of Roman 
remains in Kent, and of architectural ex- 
amples in that county and in Dorset. He 


brought some decorative tiles, painted 
glass, &c., from Sherborne Abbey-church. 
Mr. Falkner exhibited a representation of 
a mural painting of St. Christopher, in 
Horley Church, Oxfordshire. Mr. Tucker 
presented impressions from the various 
municipal seals of the city of Exeter, 
and he brought for examination several 
early documents from the muniment room 
of the Cary family, at Tor Abbey. Several 
sculptures in ivory, casts, &c., were brought 
by Mr. W. Burges and Mr. Westwood. 

It was announced that at the next 
meeting, on Dec. 5, a memoir would be 
read by Dr. McPherson, on his recent 
exploration of the catacombs at Kertch, 
and his discovery of ornaments identical 
with those of the Anglo-Saxon period 
found in this country. 





SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members 
and friends of this Society was held Oct. 
31, at Lambeth Palace. Although the 
weather was wet and uninviting, nearly 
300 ladies and gentlemen were present at 
twelve o'clock, when the chair was taken 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Vice-president of the Society. 

The meeting was held in what is called 
the “guard-room” of the palace—an apart- 
ment which now presents the appearance 
of, and is used, we believe, on grand occa- 
sions as, the principal salle a manger of 
the archiepiscopal residence. The chamber 
is hung round with the portraits of bygone 
primates, painted by the most esteemed 
artists of their day. Among the prelates 
whose memorials are thus preserved are 
Archbishops Chicheley, Cranmer, Parker, 
Whitgift, Laud, (by Vandyke,) Juxon, 
Sheldon, Sancroft, Tillotson, Tenison, Grin- 
dall, Fitzallen or Arundel, Abbot, Wake, 
Herring, (by Hogarth,) Cardinal Pole, 
Warham, Potter, Hutton, (by Hudson,) 
Cornwallis, (by Dance,) Moore, Secker, 
(by Sir Joshua Reynolds,) Bancroft, Sut- 
ton, (by Beechey,) Howley, (by Sir 
Martin Arthur Shee,) and Dr. Sumner, 
the present Archbishop. The pictures in 
the corridors comprise the four fathers of 
the Church, presented by Cardinal Pole— 
Saints Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Gregory; Queen Catherine Parr, Luther 
and his wife (a very characteristic perform- 
ance); Dr. Wren (uncle of Sir Christo- 
pher) ; several portraits of bishops, and a 
few Italian landscapes of little note. 

The only portions of the palace opened 
on this occasion for the inspection of the 
Society were the library, guard-room, 
chapel, and a small apartment in the 
Lollards’ Tower, supposed to have been 
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alternately a place of imprisonment, and 
perhaps torture, for Lollards and Royalists. 
The greater portion of the palace was re- 
stored by the late Archbishop Howley, and 
a very small part only contains any re- 
mains of the ancient building. In the 
library are deposited many of the most 
curious and interesting books, manuscripts, 
and records in the kingdom, and many of 
the members would no doubt have been 
glad of the opportunity of examining 
them ; but the apartment was so cold and 
damp (the more evident by contrast with 
the crowded hall in which the meeting 
was held), that the most enthusiastic anti- 
quaries and scholars soon beat a hasty 
retreat, and abandoned the noble chamber 
to its accustomed solitude. The late arch- 
bishop, who built the library with much 
taste, after the designs of Mr. Blore, amply 
provided for the warming and ventilation 
of the apartment; but the hearths were 
empty, and the whole place wore a de- 
pressing appearance of loneliness and neg- 
lect. 


The Bishop of Winchester having been 
called to the chair, the right rev. prelate 
addressed the meeting as follows:—“ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I am afraid I must ad- 
dress you by that somewhat familiar and 
trite title, although I would fain make use 
of words more appropriate to the present 
meeting. I may address a large portion of 
the audience under the title of archwo- 
logians or archxologists, but I know not 
Ly what title to describe the female part 
of the azssembly. I am not aware that any 
word ‘as yet been coined, even by our 

riends on the other side of the water—the 
A.ncrizans—who are so very ingenious in 
the coinage of new words, to describe a 
female archeologist. 

“The place in which we are assembled 
ought to suggest many most interesting 
observations — observations, at least, full 
of importance, full of usefulness, full of 
instruction, I may add, to those who look 
back upon history, not as an old almanack, 
but as a school from which at the present 
day we may derive advantages by looking 
at the lights which have gone before us, 
and profit by them as a warning for the 
future. I need not tell you how many, 
how various, and how solemn are the as- 
sociations connected with the house in 
which we are this day assembled by the 
kind permission of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Had you visited 
these precincts some few years ago, you 
might have found that which indeed was 
not well suited to the wants of modern 
times, but which would have presented to 
you the very rooms, the very walls, which 
were hallowed, so to speak, by the prede- 


cessors of the present Archbishop—the 
Juxons, and Whitgifts, and Parkers, and 
Chicheleys, and a long list of worthies 
whose names will ever be associated with 
the place in which they lived and laboured, 
and shewed their love to God and man, 
The present palace owes a great portion of 
its existence to the munificence of the late 
Archbishop Howley,—a name never to be 
mentioned without veneration and love, 
and least of all by one who had the 
privilege of knowing him long, and who 
had opportunities of seeing how earnestly 
he watched over the interests of the Church 
of which he was the spiritual head on 
earth, as he was also one of its greatest 
ornaments. The. room in which we are 
assembled, in its size and form, is the one 
which previously existed; but it has been 
greatly altered, and made suitable for the 
accommodation of an audience like the 
present. You will be conducted over some 
parts of the building which retain the 
vestiges of their ancient form, and you 
will judge how much interest attaches te 
it, although little suited for modern use. 
I must be permitted to say one word in 
reference to the subject of archeology, 
because I believe some observations which 
I have heard regarding it are founded in 
mistake. There are those who look upon 
archeologians or archeologists—forI be- 
lieve both names are correct—as simple in- 
dividuals, whose pleasure it is to pore over 
musty records. Now, even if the studies 
of the archzologists were only connected 
with parchments, I need not tell you there 
is much of interest to be derived from 
them. In fact, we have before us, on the 
agenda of the day, a paper the interest of 
which is derived from parchments and 
deeds. But the archeologist ranges over 
a vast extent of territory. I look on the 
individual who examines the ruins of Pom- 
peii as a very legitimate archeologian. 
I look upon the individual who traces the 
remnants of what was once the maguifi- 
cent Castle of Kenilworth, and the marks 
of Queen Elizabeth’s pageantry, as a true 
archeologian, in the truest and best sense 
of the word. Even if you go to literature, 
you will find Bishop Percy, in his “ Relics 
of Ancient Poetry,” shewing how much 
there was of the truest poetry in what 
some considered musty and ancient docu- 
ments. He is one whom we should be glad 
to bring under the title of a true archxo- 
logian. I mention these as examples on 
which we may be disposed to defend the 
science of archeology. It is not merely 
a Lemon and a Palgrave who may be called 
archeologists: we claim all who have a 
lking for ancient records and ancient 
buildings, or for age in any form. I was 
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almost going to put in a word in favour of 
old men; but I think we may venerate 
antiquity in material substances, if not in 
the human form. This is not the day 
when the hoary head is always looked 
upon as a crown of glory. But it may not 
be out of place for one who occupies a re- 
sponsible position in this diocese to state, 
that it is my earnest prayer that each one 
whom I have the pleasure of addressing 
may in their day have that which I believe 
to be a true glory—the hoary head which 
covers the heart imbued with love to God 
and love to man.” 

Mr. G. B. Webb, the honorary secretary, 
then read the minutes of the last general 
meeting, which were confirmed. A list, 
containing the names of twenty-five new 
members, was also read and approved. 

The Chairman said that among the do- 
nations lately made to the Society was one 
of much interest to archeologists—he re- 
ferred to the present by Mrs. Howley of a 
series of drawings of the palace, as it ex- 
isted before the alterations, and of the 
buildings as they now stood. The Right 
Rev. Prelate then announced that his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch had accepted 
what he was pleased to consider the honour 
of presiding over the Society, in the room 
of the late Duke of Norfolk. 

Mr. W. H. Black (honorary member) 
then proceeded to read a brief account of 
the manuscripts and records in the palace 
library, and also a sketch of the title of 
the palace, manor, and church of Lambeth. 
The following is the substance of the 
paper :— 

“The archiepiscopal library in Lambeth 
Palace is said to have been established by 
Archbishop Bancroft, in the reign of James 
I, at least as to the printed books, and 
they have obviously been increasing in 
number to the present time, until they 
amount to a treasure of great value and 
variety. Whether the collection of MSS, 
owes its origin to the same archbishop is 
uncerta‘n, yet probable: The want of a 
catalogue of them in the great general 
‘Catalogue of MSS. in England and Ire- 
land,’ published in 1697, prevents such a 
comparison with a later description of them 
as, in other old libraries, enables the biblio- 
graphical student to trace the history and 
growth of the collection, The only printed 
catalogue of the Lambeth MSS. is that 
which was compiled by Dr. Todd, and pri- 
vately printed at the expense of Archbishop 
Manners Sutton, in 1812, folio. From that 
work, which is of unusual rarity, and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the collection, it 
1s proposed to lay before this Society a very 
brief statement of their nature and con- 
tents. Dr. Todd has wisely distinguished 


the collection into portions, which clearly 
point out their later history; for while most 
compilers of such works have been content 
with describing the MSS. in one continuous 
series of numbers, he has judiciously di- 
vided it into-portions, which distinguish 
the several collections of which it consists. 
They are as follows :— 

“1, What he calls Codices Manuscripta 
Lambethani, inaccurately for Lambethen- 
ses. No. 1—567. These are the Lambeth 
MSS., properly so called. 2. The Wharton 
MSS., No. 577—595. 3. The Carew MSS., 
No. 596—638. 4. The Tenison MSS., No. 
639—928, including many articles more 
properly records than MSS. 5. The Gib- 
son MSS., No. 929—949. 6. The Miscel- 
laneous MSS., No. 943—1,174, the last 
article of which should have constituted a 
distinct class; and lastly, 7. The Manners 
Sutton MSS., No. 1,175—1,221. 

“These several divisions shew by their 
names that only two Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, Drs. ‘lenison and Manners Sut- 
ton, were benefactors to the library; but 
in fact, the MSS. of Henry Wharton and 
Edmund Gibson (afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don), two former librarians at Lambeth, 
and those of George Carew, Earl of Tot- 
ness, were either bought and given by 
Archbishop Tenison, or deposited here (as 
in the case of Bishop Gibson’s), because 
they had formerly belonged in part to that 
archbishop. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that other archbishops have not been 
collectors of MSS., for Archbishop Parker 
left. the whole of his invaluable collection 
to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and Arch- 
bishop Laud was one of the first and great- 
est benefactors to the Bodleian Library, 
where his Biblical, Oriental, and other MSS. 
form one principal constituent part of that 
mighty store of MSS. with which the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is enriched. Archbishop 
Winchelsea had long before bequeathed 
his MSS. to the Church of Canterbury ; 
Archbishop Cranmer’s were scattered at 
his martyrdom, and some of them are in 
the Royal Library—one or two are here, as 
if by accident ; and Archbishop Wake be- 
queathed his printed books and MSS. to 
Christ Church, Oxford. The first part of 
the Lambeth collection, however, contains 
not a few MSS. that belonged, in all pro- 
bability, to various archbishops in several 
centuries prior to Archbishop Tenison. 
One fine MS. (a Salisbury Missal, No. 328) 
belonged to Archbishop Chicheley, in the 
fifteenth century; and there are several 
chronicles and chartularies, and perhaps 
rituals, which appear to have been ancient 
heirlooms of the archbishopric. The 576 
volumes of which it consists comprise all 
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the usual variety of medizval literature. 
They are chiefly in Latin, but some in 
Anglo-Saxon, old English, Norman-French, 
Greek, and Arabic. There are valuable 
copies of the works of the ancient classic 
authors, fathers, commentators, canonists, 
and schoolmen. Biblical MSS. are in con- 
siderable number. History, poetry, genea- 
logy, and law may be found here in great 
variety. Some of the ancient rituals, as 
missals and breviaries, are both ancient 
and beautifully embellished with illumina- 
tions. The oldest MS. in this collection 
appears to be a copy of the Latin work of 
Adhelm, Bishop of Shirburn, De Virgini- 
tate, written in the eighth century, and 
celebrated for the interesting picture or 
delineations which it contains, and which 
have several times been engraved. It re- 
presents the bishop sitting on a grotesque 
chair or stool, presenting his book to the 
abbess and nuns to whom it was addressed, 
viz. Hildelitha, the “ mistress” of their 
discipline, Justina, Cuthburga, Osburga, 
Aldgytha, Scolastica, Hydburga, Byrngy- 
tha, Eulalia, and Teela. The original of 
this singular piece of literary curiosity of 
the Anglo-Saxon times, yet not written 
in the Anglo-Saxon characters, but in a 
foreign hand, which I conjecture and be- 
lieve to be that of Alcuin, the preceptor 
of Charlemagne, is presented for your in- 
spection on the table, together with several 
other ancient MSS. of different kinds, 
which will be described and exhibited in 

our presence by the kind permission of 

is Grace the Archbishop, and the much- 
esteemed courtesy of his officers, in whose 
custody they are preserved. 

“The Wharton MSS. consist of the ‘ Col- 
lectanea’ of the learned and lamented 
Henry Wharton, that early prodigy of 
learning, the compiler of the Anglia 
Sacra, and of the ‘Appendix to Cave’s 
Historia Literaria.” Except Archbishop 
Upton, and Drs. Cave and Tanner, few 
in this country have equalled him in an 
acquaintance with the ancient theological 
literature and ecclesiastical history of this 
island, and the materials of his finished 
and projected works may be contemplated 
in the principal scene of his labours. The 
Carew MSS. consist of a prodigious variety 
of State papers and historical documents, 
chiefly Irish, of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I., in 42 volumes, includ- 
ing some few ancient MSS. The Tenison 
MSS. exhibit a wonderful” insight into 
the state of religion in Europe, espe- 
cially among Protestants of all descrip- 
tions throughout the world, in the times 
of the Commonwealth, the two Stuarts, 
the Revolution, and the reigns of Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Anne, in the shape 

10 


of original correspondence. The cele- 
brated Bacon papers, from which the 
great philosopher’s correspondence was 
published by Dr. Birch, and 17 volumes 
of the Shrewsbury papers, are here also. 
Here, too, may be found a mass of his- 
torical, typographical, genealogical, legal, 
and polemical writings, as various as the 
modern MSS. in the Harleian Collection. 
Among the ancient MSS. there is a 
curious little volume of English religious 
poetry of the fifteenth century (No. 153). 
The Gibson MSS. consist of 14 volumes 
in folio, serving as a supplement to the 
foregoing collection. What are called the 
‘Miscellaneous MSS.’ are equally diver- 
sified in their contents. There are many 
historical and ecclesiastical MSS. of great 
importance, including many original docu- 
ments on evidence, rituals, and books of 
canons and articles, with notes and sub- 
scriptions thereto, and a remarkable col- 
lection of formularies of the coronations 
of kings and queens of England. Many 
of these MSS. have been presented to the 
successive archbishops by various persons ; 
but most of them have rather an official 
character. Dr. Ducanel’s correspondence 
relative to his ‘History of Lambeth and 
Croydon Palaces,’ 1756 — 1763, with a 
copy of his work on Lambeth, 1758, is 
also in this part of the library. 

“ Archbishop Secker’s bequest, though a 
large treasure in itself, stands but as a 
single article at the end of these ‘ Miscel- 
laneous MSS.’ Its peculiar value at the 
present time is such as especially to in- 
terest those who, with that learned and 
admirable personage, long for a scientific 
correction of the original text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and for a thorough 
revision of the authorized version of the 
Scriptures. No place in the world con- 
tains a nobler monument of Biblical scho- 
larship, or more precious contributions to 
sacred literature, than the private closet 
where (in his Grace’s special custody) are 
deposited Secker’s interlarded Hebrew and 
English Bibles, and voluminous notes and 
disquisitions on passages of Scripture. 
When it is considered that Secker pro- 
jected and promoted Kennicott’s great 
collations, and anticipated by his sound 
critical judgment many of the results of 
examination of Hebrew MSS. that he had 
never seen; and when we find under what 
vast obligations Bishop Lowth, Archbishop 
Newcome, and others have been to his un- 
published MSS., it must be admitted that 
the single article, No. 1,174, deserves more 
notice than if it applied to a single volume ; 
—it is a library of itself, destined some 
happy day to enlighten and astonish the 
world. Another Biblical treasure is in the 
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Manners Sutton MSS., which collection 
contains 22 Greek MSS. of the Christian 
Scriptures, mostly, I believe, yet uncol- 
lated, or the collation unpublished; be- 
sides other Biblical MSS. in Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Armenian; and some collec- 
tions on heraldry and local antiquities. 
The superb Arabic Koran which lies be- 
fore me belongs also to this part of the 
library, presented by the Governor-General 
of India, through the celebrated Claudius 
Buchanan, whose characteristic and auto- 
graph note, dated Nov. 10, 1805, attests 
that it was written for one of the Sultans 
400 years ago, possessed by his successors, 
and captured by the British from Tippoo, 
at Seringapatam. He calls it “the most 
valuable Koran of Asia.” 

“It now remains for me briefly to de- 
scribe the Records. ‘These are now pro- 
perly distinguished and separated from 
the MSS. (among which some of them 
were formerly reported and placed), and 
are of the utmost importance to the ec- 
clesiastical, the local, and even the public 
history of this country. The Archiepis- 
copal Registers begin with that of Arch- 
bishop Peckham, in 1278, and come down 
to the present time. It is certain that 
Archbishop Kilwardby, when he left this 
country for Italy, and was made Cardinal, 
in the reign of Edward I., took with him 
his own and his predecessors’ registers. 
His successor applied for them, and other 
valuables of this see, in vain; and they 
have not since been heard of. Some years 
ago, when I had the direction of foreign 
researches for the late Record Commission, 
I caused diligent inquiries to be made at 
Rome and elsewhere in Italy, without dis- 
covering any trace of their existence. How- 
ever, those which remain are a magnificent 
and voluminous series of records, written 
on vellum and massively bound. They are 
rendered accessible by means of a volu- 
minous series of indexes, compiled by the 
indefatigable Dr. Ducanel. The original 
Papal bulls are both ancient and import- 
ant, and relate to affairs both public and 
private, from the twelfth or thirteenth 
century to the Reformation, 122 in num- 
ber, bound in two volumes. I recollect 
that all the bulls which I could collect at 
the Rolls House were only about 900, and 
at the Tower there were 200 more; so 
that those at Lambeth bear no small pro- 
portion to the number of these Papal in- 
struments in the public archives of the 
nation. 

“The next series of records is entitled 
Charte Antique et Miscellanea, and con- 
sist of original instruments, on vellum or 
parchment, collected and bound in thir- 
teen very large volumes. These precious 
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and beautiful documents, reaching back 
almost to the Conquest, constitute the 
principal evidences of the possessions, pri- 
vileges, and immunities of the see of 
Canterbury ; and they have suffered much 
from the barbarous way in which they 
were formerly bound. Since I first was 
acquainted with them, Dr. Maitland (the 
late keeper) has shewn astonishing care 
and skill in the restoring, repairing, and 
rebinding these records, so as to preserve 
the seals from further damage. These 
seals—royal, baronial, ecclesiastical, and 
private—are a study in themselves; and 
after all their injurious treatment from 
time and improper usage, they retain great 
beauty and curiosity. In one of these 
volumes are contained the title-deeds of 
Lambeth, already exhibited to you; and 
in the same book I found, in 1854, the 
original Commission for revising the Li- 
turgy, which is printed in the returns that 
I had the honour of drawing up from the 
Lambeth archives, in pursuance of an 
address to the Queen for the production 
of the labours of the Royal Commissioners 
in 1689, until recently never disclosed. 
“Not only natural history, but in an 
especial manner topography, may derive 
illustration from the highly important and 
exceedingly diversified documents which 
are preserved among these ancient char- 
ters. Among the most esteemed records 
at Lambeth are the “Parliamentary Sur- 
veys of Ecclesiastical Benefices,” in the 
time of the Commonwealth, which are 
continually used in evidence. There also 
are “Books of Presentations to Bene- 
fices,’ and “Counterparts of Leases of 
Church Lands,” made at the same period, 
by authority of Parliament. These re- 
cords are of great use, as might be ex- 
pected, in tracing the history of Church 
property, and consequently are resorted to 
by the lawyer and the local historian. 
There are also documents of various kinds 
in the Gatehouse, belonging to the courts, 
whether manorial or judicial, of the arch- 
bishop. No published description has yet 
been made of these, that I am aware of, 
correspondent with their magnitude and 
value. There is also a series of papers, 
generally reported to be records, but not 
properly such, called the Notitia Paro- 
chialis (No. 960-5), consisting of returns 
or statements from 1,579 parish churches 
in 1705, from which valuable information 
has been obtained respecting many pa- 
rishes in England.’ It must not be for- 
gotten, in conclusion, that the Archiepis- 
copal Registers contain entries of many 
ancient wills proved before the arch- 
bishop, which are nowhere else to be 
found: among these is the will of John 
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Gower, the poet, which was published by 
Dr. Todd, from Archbishop Arundel’s Re- 
gister, in his ‘ Ilustrations of Gower and 
Chaucer,’ and afterwards more accurately 
by me in the Excerpta Historica; or, 
Collectanea Topographica.” 

Mr. John Wickham Flower having read 
some extracts from a paper containing some 
passages in the life of Archbishop Laud,— 

Dr. Young exhibited a beautiful carved 
ivory cup or chalice, about sixteen inches 
high, with « cover of the same material, 
formerly belonging to Archbishop Laud. 
The vessel (Dr. Young observed) had been 
in the possession of one family for many 
years; aud with it was « gold medal pre- 
sented by Laud to Hearn, for having de- 
fended him at his trial. The medal and 
cup had been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in the family of Hearn, 
which had also in its possession several 
letters from Charles I. to the archbishop, 
and also some correspondence with re- 
ference to the gold medal. Dr. Young 
addcd, that he had no doubt whatever of 
the authenticity of the cup, which still 
bore the stains of sacramental wine. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. (hono- 
rary member), then read a brief descrip- 
tion of Lambeth Palace, and the principal 
objects of interest in it. At the conclu- 
sion of the rev. gentleman’s observations, 
the m: mbers and visitors repaired to the 
chapel, where he described the chief ob- 
jects «f interest. The party, or as many of 
them as could squeeze their way up, next 
proceeded to the Lollards’ Tower. On their 
return, 

Mr. Corner read a paper on three deeds 
executed by Elias Ashmole, relating to 
his house at South Lambeth, adjoining to 
that of the Trad:scants. By the first of 
these deeds, dated 14th July, 34 Chas. IL, 
Robert Siderfin, of the Middle Temple, 
London, Gentleman, brother and heir of 
Thomas Siderfin, late of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Esq., (author of “ Siderfin’s Reports,”) 
conveyed to John Dugdale, of the city and 
county of Coventry, Esq., in trust for Ash- 
mole, a moiety of a messuage or tenement, 
garden and orchard, situate in South Lam- 
beth. And by the other two deeds, bing 
a lease and release, dated 25th and 26th 
June, 2 James II., Elias Ashmole, of South 
Lambeth, Esq., conveyed to Sir John 
Dugdale and William ‘Thursby, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., a messuage or tene- 
ment, and garden, with an orchard thereto 
belonging; a close called Smith’s Close, 
with a barn thereon ; a close called Forty- 
pence, four acres of land in South Lam- 
beth field, and two other closes of land, 
ove of which was called Thorpe Close— 
all lying in South Lambeth, alias Lambe- 
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hith, and then late in the tenure or occu- 
pation of Richard Nightingale, to the use 
of Ashmole for his life, and after his de- 
cease to the use of Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Sir William Dugdale, in part 
of her jointure, and after her decease to 
the use of the heirs of Ashmole. 

This property was conveyed to Ashmole 
by John Plumer, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, 
Gentleman, and Mary his wife, by inden- 
ture dated May 4, 1686. 

Elizabeth Ashmole, after her husband’s 
death, married John Reynolds, who, An- 
thony Wood says, was a stone-cutter, but 
in the marriage settlement, dated April 
19, 1695, he is described as a merchant. 
And that settlement comprises a messuage 
or mansion-house, with outhouses, gar- 
dens, orchards, and courts, situate in South 
Lambeth, and late in the occupation of 
Elias Ashmole; and which, after the death 
of Mrs. Reynolds, in April, 1701, became 
the property of her husband, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and was by him settled on Mildred 
Prowde, of Stepney, widow, whom he after- 
wards married, by deed dated Sept. 16, 
1702. 

A vote of thanks to the Bishop of Win- 
chester was passed, and the company de- 
parted. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

At the meeting of this Society, held 
Nov. 4, the Rev. C. Wellbeloved presented 
twelve short-cross pennies of Henry III, 
or Henry II., part of a hoard lately dis- 
covered at Barnsley, along with three 
Scotch coins of William I. (the Lion). 
Upwards of seventy pennies of the same 
kind, with two coins of the Scottish king, 
were found in the north aisle of York 
Minster choir, after the first fire. The 
Barnsley coins are from the mints of 
York, Durham, Chichester, Exeter, Ips- 
wich, Lincoln, Lynn, Oxford, Rochester, 
St. Edmundsbury, or perhaps Shaftes- 
bury. Mr. Wellbeloved also presented a 
penny of Henry III., with the long-cross, 
found at York, from the London mint. 
E. H. Reynard, Esq., of Sunderland-wick, 
near Driffield, presented a large British 
coffin, formed of a single oak-tree, found 
on his estate. It is remarkable for its 
dimensions, being seven feet long and four 
feet broad, and as containing several 
bodies, the bones of which crumbled to 
pieces on exposure to the air. 

The Rev. John Kenrick read a paper on 
the coins found near Warter, and pre- 
sented to the Museum by Lord Londes- 
borough and W. R. Read, Esq., of which 
an account was given at the last monthly 
meeting. “They begin with Valerian, in- 
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elude Gallienus, and the period of the so- 
called Thirty Tyrants, and conclude with 
Aurelian, comprehending a space of seven- 
teen years—from A.D. 253 to 270. The 
reign of Valerian, with which it opens, 
exhibits the deepest degradation which 
the majesty of the Roman Empire ever 
underwent—the Parthian king Sapor hav- 
ing made use of the captive monarch’s 
neck as a footstool from which to mount 
his horse, and after death caused his skin 
to be stuffed with hay, and exhibited in 
one of the temples. During the reign of 
Gallienus, the frontiers of the empire 
were invaded by the barbarians, and its 
dismemberment seemed imminent, from 
the usurpations of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Claudius Gothicus, the successor of Gal- 
lienus, repelled the Alemanni and the 
Goths; and Aurelian, by putting an end 
to the power of Zenobia in the East, and 
Tetricus in the West, restored the unity of 
the empire, while he suppressed the fac- 
tions of Rome, and surrounded the city 
with a wall of such circuit and strength, 
that she seemed secure from the attacks 
of the barbarians. The period, therefore, 
has a sort of epic unity. 

“The misfortunes of the empire, from 
the captivity of Valerian to the reign of 
Claudius, have been generally attributed 
to the weakness and vices of Gallienus. 
His history has been derived from two 
sources, neither of which is free from the 
imputation of partiality. Trebellius Pol- 
lio, who gives a most unfavourable view 
of his character, dedicates his work to 
Constantine. He traced his descent from 
Claudius, whom the soldiers substituted 
for the son of Gallienus, when the father 
had been assassinated. Zosimus, on the 
other hand, who describes Gallienus as an 
active and vigorous ruler, being a Pagan, 
was bitterly hostile to Constantine, as 
having established Christianity. Histo- 
rians have usually followed Trebellius. 
Gibbon, (ch. xi.) in his epigrammatic way, 
sums up the character of Gallienus in 
these words :— 

‘In every art that he attempted, his lively 
genius enabled him to succeed ; and, as his genius 
was destitute of judgment, he attempted every 
art except the important ones of war and go- 
vernment. He was master of several curious 
but useless sciences, a ready orator, an elegant 


poet, a skilfui gardener, an excellent cook, and 
@ most contemptible prince.’ 


“Without undertaking to reverse the 
judgment of history, or maintain the 
truth of the inscription on his arch at 
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Rome, ‘GALLIENO CLEMENTISSIMO PRIN- 
CIPI CUJUS INVICTA VIRTUS SOLA PIE- 
TATE SUPERATA EST,’ we may observe, 
Trebellius evidently aims at giving an 
unfavourable turn to all his words and 
actions, if they can be made to bear such 
an interpretation. Gallienus seems to 
have suffered for his quickness in repartee, 
and to have been set down as frivolous 
and weak, in consequence of his propensity 
to give a ludicrous turn to serious things. 
He had a jesting answer for every an- 
nouncement of a revolt or a conquest. 
Thus, when Egypt revolted, he observed, 
‘Quid? sine lino Agyptio esse non pos- 
sumus ?? and when a similar event took 
place in Gaul, he smiled, and said, ‘Non 
sine Atrabaticis sagis tuta Respublica est ?’ 
(Treb. c. 6.) There may, however, have 
been policy and wisdom in treating lightly 
the losses of the empire, when others were 
disheartened ; and the true way of judging 
whether his laughter was ‘the laughter 
of a fool,’ is to inquire whether all ended 
in a jest. Now, in all the cases which 
Trebellius records, we find that Gallienus 
took effectual measures to remedy the 
losses, the news of which he affected to 
treat so lightly. His general, Theodotus, 
made prisoner milianus, who had raised 
Egypt in revolt *, and led an army against 
Posthumus, who had made himself inde- 
pendent in Gaul; and Gallienus carried on 
the war against him for a long time with 
various success®, The Scythians were 
driven out of Asia by his generals, and he 
led an army aguinst the Goths, surprised 
them, and cut many of them to pieces-. 
His death was that of a soldier, A false 
alarm was given at night in the camp at 
Milan, that Aureolus, at the head of the 
insurgent Illyrian legions, was marching 
to the attack. Gallienus rose hastily trom 
supper to repel them, without waiting for 
his body-guard, and was killed by the 
prefect of the Dalmatian horse’. The 
soldiers, on his death, broke out into sedi- 
tion, and complained that they had been 
deprived of an emperor ‘sibi utilem, ne- 
cessarium, fortem, efficacem ;’ and it was 
only by a bribe of twenty aurei each that 
they were induced to allow his name to be 
inserted in the Fasti as a Tyrant. He was 
certainly not the man whom the age de- 
manded ; but though contemptible for 
private vices, he was not contemptible as 
a general or a sovereign. 

It is well understood that the name of 
Tyrants, applied to those generals who 





* Treb. c. 4. 


» “ Longo bello tracto per divorsas obsidiones et pugnas, rem modo feliciter, modo infeliciter ges- 
sit.” Treb. c. 4.—He was himself wounded by an arrow. Even Trebellius acknowledges that there 


was in him “ subita virtutis audacia,”’ (c. 7.) 
© Treb. c. 13. 


4 Zosim. i. 41. 
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usurped sovereignty in various parts of 
the empire, means nothing more than that 
they were unsuccessful in their enterprises. 
The historian who gives them this name 
acknowledges that several of them were 
men of high merit and military skill. Sir 
Francis Palgrave (‘ Hist. of English Com- 
monwealth,’ ch. xi.) does not admit that 
they were in any sense usurpers, but 
patriotic men*, who, seeing the empire in 
a state of dissolution, and the central 
government incapable of protecting the 
provinces, set up independent kingdoms, 
with the assent of the provincial armies 
and people. Without attempting to ana- 
lyse the motives of Victorinus, Posthumus, 
and Tetricus, we can hardly be wrong in 
rejoicing that their attempts failed. Had 
the Roman Empire been dismembered at 
this period, the probability is that pagan- 
ism would have continued much longer 
predominant, since the power of Constan- 
tine, when sole emperor, was barely ade- 
quate to the establishment of Christianity ‘. 
Independent kingdoms, founded in this 
age, before the healthful infusion of the 
Teutonic element into Western Europe, 
would only have perpetuated the vices of 
the Roman Empire: like slips from a 
blighted and decaying tree, they would 
have had no healthy vitality. Of this the 
Byzantine Empire is a proof. 

“If any province could have maintained 
itself in independence, it would have been 
Gaul,—with whose fortunes, in this age, 
Britain and Spain were always closely 
connected. And if any of the Thirty Ty- 
rants deserved the character given them 
by Sir F. Palgrave, it may be adjudged to 
Posthumus 8%, and his successor Tetricus, 
under whom Gaul enjoyed internal peace 
and prosperity. Britain appears to have 
partaken in these advantages. That it 
was subject to the rulers of Gaul is evi- 
dent from the inscriptions which have been 
found here. The names of Posthumus and 
Victorinus occur in inscriptions near Breck- 
nock", and three have been found at Clau- 
sentum (Bittern, near Southampton), in 
honour of Tetricus'. Indeed, it was im- 
possible that Britain should long be held 
by a power sented in Rome, if Gaul, which 
included all the harbours of the channel, 
was in hostile hands. The scanty records 
of the times do not inform us if any of 
these Gallic rulers visited or resided in 
Britain, but the coins of Victorinus and 
Tetricus are very abundant here, especially 


in York and Aldborough, and their vicinity. 
It is more remarkable that we should find 
among the coins lately presented nine of 
Quintillus (brother of Claudius Gothicus), 
who reigned only seventeen days, and three 
of Marius, who reigned only three. No 
time seems to have been lost by the new 
emperors in announcing their accession to 
distant parts of the empire, and claiming 
the prerogatives anil titles of sovereignty. 
Florianus, the half-brother of the Emperor 
Tacitus, assumed the purple on his bro- 
ther’s death, and died two months after, at 
Tarsus; yet an inscription to him has been 
found at Durobrive (Caistor, near Peter- 
borough *). 

“ Of all the Tyrants, Tetricus was the 
only one who did not come to a violent 
end. Aurelian, having reconqueredthe East, 
marched into Gaul, and in a great battle 
in the plains of Chalons defeated him, and 
carried him and his son and associate in 
the government in triumph to Rome. 
Their lives were spared,—a high office in 
Italy was given to Tetricus: his head is 
found with that of Aurelian on imperial 
coins', and the inscriptions in his honour 
appear to have been spared, contrary to 
the usual practice. And so, for a time, 
the unity of the empire was restored.” 





LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 27, G. H. Nevinson, Esq., in the 
chair. 

Mr. Thompson produced, in lieu of some 
Roman pottery which he had expected, a 
manuscript belonging to the Leicester 
Town Library. ‘Though lettered on the 
back as a manuscript Missal, it appeared 
to be a series of Homilies in English upon 
the Gospels for the Sundays and holy-days 
throughout the year. The date of it is 
probably the fifteenth century. It may 
have been used in one of the religious 
houses of Leicester before the Reforma- 
tion, and shortly after the dispersion of 
their books have found its way into the 
Town Library, which contains other valu- 
able manuscripts. 

Mr. Webster exhibited some fragments 
of glass mosaics, which he picked up in 
the mosque of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
in the month of June, 1848, from among 
the rubbish lying on the floor of the 
building, which was then undergoing re- 
pairs. ‘They were bits of glass, of different 





© It appears, however, that Posthumus she Frankish troops in support of his revolt from 


Gallienus ;—a dangerous precedent. Treb. ¢ 


t Valerian had put Cyprian to death, but Gi allienus was not a persecutor. 
® “Hic vir in bello fortissimus in pace constantissimus, in omni vita gravissimus.” Treb. de Post- 


thumo, ad init. 
h Archeol., vol. iv. p. 7. 
* Artis Durobrive, pl. xv. 


iC. R. Smith, in “‘ Winchester Congress,” p. 163. 
1 Numism. Journal, xiv. 49. 
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colours, some of them gilt, roughly em- 
bedded in plaster. The gilding appears 
to have been effected by gold-leaf being 
introduced between a thick and a thin 
layer of glass. Wyatt, in his “ Mosaics,” 
says that glass mosaic came up at Con- 
stantinople soon alter the seat of the em- 
pire was removed thither, which was 
A.D. 329. These specimens, to judge from 
the rudeness of their execution, were per- 
haps of the age of Justinian, who rebuilt 
the church of St. Sophia, 4.D. 531—538, on 
the site of two former churches which 
had been burnt down. 

Mr. Gresley exhibited some silver medals 
of King Charles the First :—1, a small one 
commemorative of the marriage of the 
king and Henrietta Maria, with their busts 
in profile: reverse, a winged figure scatter- 
ing flowers, circumscribed FVNDIT . AMOR . 
LILIA . MIXTA . ROSIS . 1625 ;—2, arather 
larger medal, by N. Briot, with the king’s 
bust: reverse, a ship in full sail, with the 
legend, NEC . META . MIHI. QV. TERMI- 
NVS. ORBI . 1630 ;—3, a thin medal with 
aring to suspend it by, with the king’s 
bust in high relief: engraved reverse, the 
royal arms, crown, and garter ;—4, the 
king’s bust, with the legend, svccEssor 
VERVS VTRIVSQVE: reverse, an animal in 
flames, apparently with the neck cut 
through, and the legend, CONSTANTIA 
CESARIS . IAN . 30, 1648, being the day 
of the king’s martyrdom. Mr. Gresley 
also exhibited a cast of the same king’s 
Oxford Crown, with a view of the city 
under the horse. 

The chairman reported to the meeting 
the result of some further excavations in 
the Abbey-grounds at Leicester, by which 
the foundations of old walls have been ex- 
posed to view; but at present it was im- 
possible to assign them to any particular 
buildings of the abbey. His remarks were 
illustrated by two plans by Mr. Millican. 

At the Committee-meeting, a discussion 
arose respecting the expense of the So- 
ciety’s share in the volume of Reports 
and Papers for the last year, issued jointly 
by the Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, and 
other Architectural Societies. It appeared 
from the correspondence read, that the 
book might be got up by a printer in 
the country equally well and at much 
less expense than, as at present, in Lon- 
don. There is also considerable difficulty 
in arranging satisfactorily the several 
amounts to be paid by each Society: the 
Yorkshire Society, for instance, having 
incurred a heavy expense for the illustra- 
tions accompanying its papers, from which 
each Society derives equal benefit. Mr. 
Thompson gave notice that at the next 
meeting he should propose that the 


Leicestershire Society withdraw from its 
present connection with the above-men- 
tioned publication, and print annually for 
the members a volume of their own 
papers and proceedings. 

Mr. Gresley informed the Committee 
that Stukeley’s Account of Croyland 
Abbey, read by him at the general meet- 
ing last year, and printed at their re- 
quest, was now completed. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHZXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE November meeting of this Society 
was held Nov. 5; the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Leighlin ih the chair. 

A communication was read from the 
Rev. J. H. Reade, accompanying a draw- 
ing, full size, of an ancient bronze pendant 
ornament for a bridle, found in a bog 
near Ardee, together with a spear-head of 
bronze; also drawings of a large bronze 
cloak-pin. 

A letter was received from the Rev. 
John O’Hanlon, Dublin, describing the 
materials amassed to elucidate the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of the Queen’s 
county, and preserved in the Ordnance 
Survey-Office, Phoenix-park, Dublin. 

John Windele, Esq., Cork, sent a com- 
munication on Ardmore Round Tower, 
county of Waterford, giving a description, 
from a rare pamphlet, of the siege of that 
ancient building by the Royalist forces in 
1642. The ancient Irish annals record 
the fact of the round towers having been 
besieged and taken frequently before the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, but the circum- 
stance of one of those curious buildings 
having been applied to defensive purposes 
at so late a period as the seventeenth 
century, appears to have escaped the at- 
tention of archeological inquirers, till Mr. 
Crofton Croker made the transcript of the 
rare pamphlet which, by the permission of 
Mr. Hanna, of Downpatrick, who purchased 
it at the sale of Mr. Croker’s library, was 
now brought under the attention of the 
Society, by Mr. Windele. 

A paper was read, from a member of 
the Society, on “ Woods and Fastnesses, 
and their Denizens, in ancient Leinster,” 
illustrating, in an exceedingly interesting 
manner, the condition of this part of Ire- 
land in the olden time, and affording a 
curious glimpse of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Irish chieftains, who, en- 
trenched in their wooded fastnesses, defied 
the power of the English Government to 
outroot them. The paper, whilst enabling 
one to form a tolerably accurate idea of 
the ancient sylvan state of Ireland, also 
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elucidated some remarkable points in the 
natural history of the country. 

Another paper was contributed by the 
same writer, “On the Scandinavians in 
Leinster,” shewing that the Danes had 
retained their hold on many parts of the 
province, especially the seaport towns, 
long after they are generally supposed to 
have been expelled by the victorious Irish, 
after their signal defeat at Clontarf. The 
settlements of that people in Waterford, 
Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin, for trading 
purposes, even after the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, were treated of, and many highly 
interesting particulars given. 

Daniel MacCarthy, Esq., London, con- 
tributed a letter written from the Tower 
of London, by Florence MacCarthy, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Earl of 
Thomond, on the antiquities of Ireland. 
It was announced that this curious docu- 
ment would be edited for the Society’s 
Transactions by Dr. O’Donovan, in whose 
hands it cannot fail of proving interesting 
to every student of Irish history. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to 
the donors and contributors, the Society 
was adjourned to the first Wednesday in 
January. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue second meeting was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, Holywell, on Wednes- 
day, November 5th; the Rev. the Master 
of University College, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. James Parker read a paper on the 
Discovery at Christ Church. He said he 
had been deputed that evening to de- 
scribe the curious chamber which had 
been so recently found during the repairs 
of the cathedral, and he would take the 
opportunity of mentioning the four theo- 
ries which had been suggested respecting 
it. Fortunately, he had a very effective 
drawing, which Mr. Billing, the architect, 
who was so satisfactorily restoring the 
cathedral, had kindly made, he believed, 
especially for the benefit of that Society. 
They therefore had an opportunity of ob- 
taining a clearer idea of the peculiarities 
in the shape and construction of this curi- 
ous chamber than any verbal description 
could afford *. 

The only similar instances which had 
been suggested, were the crypts of Hexham 
and Ripon; but in both these cases there 
were a series of underground chambers, 
with passages leading to them, so that 
worshippers might enter and pray before 
the relics which were placed there. The 


first theory then was, that the subter- 
ranean building was a reliquary cham- 
ber; but the difficulty of .access seemed 
rather to overthrow this theory. 

Next it was suggested that, if not used 
for the exposure of relics, it might have 
been nsed for their safe custody, either as 
a usual receptacle for the costly shrine 
when not wanted for any ceremony, or for 
concealing it, with other valuable pro- 
perty, in time of danger. However, to 
this it may be said, that it would be a 
very awkward place for the ordinary 
keeping of the shrine, and the last posi- 
tion, viz. at the entrance to the choir, 
likely to be chosen as a place of conceal- 
ment. 

He would also suggest that it might 
have been the burial-chamber of St. Frides- 
wide ; and he therefore entered somewhat 
into the history of the present building, 
which was built by Wimund, on the spot 
where St. Frideswide was buried. This 
virgin saint had been interred in the 
church belonging to her own nunnery; 
but this, as it was wood—as was usuaily 
the case with churches at the time—had 
been totally destroyed by fire. There was, 
however, to this theory more than one 
grave objection: e. g. that there was no 
room for a coffin to have been placed in 
this chamber from east to west, as was 
the customary mode of Christian burial in 
early times; also, that the portion of the 
arch in the corner seemed to prove it to 
be the work of a period not anterior to the 
Norman Conquest. 

He had still, however, a fourth theory, 
which he thought it right to mention, 
though he was not prepared with the ar- 
guments upon which it was founded,— 
namely, that it was connected with an 
altar, tomb, or shrine above, and might 
have been used for the purpose of effecting 
miracles, as there was room for a man to 
move about in it, and it seemed to have 
had originally an entrance, and probably 
a passage, from the east end of the church. 

Before he concluded, he would mention 
a record of the year 1180, which com- 
mences,—“ This year the most glorious 
reliques of St. Frideswyde, the patroness 
of Oxford, were translated from an ob- 
scure to a more noted place in the church, 
&c.” He shewed, however, that this ex- 
tract might be equally applied to any of 
the first three theories. 

He now would leave the matter in the 
hands of the Society, only remarking that, 
in whatever light they looked upon it, it 
was of great interest. If it was a reliquary 





* This we have already described, and of which an engraviag will be found in our Magazine for 


November. 
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chamber, or a safely-chamber, it was 
unique of its kind. If it was the burial- 
place of St. Frideswide—one who lived co- 
temporary with the Venerable Bede, and 
wis laid in her tomb before the Great King 
Alfred was born—it was truly an object of 
no common interest, apart from its being 
then the earliest monumental record which 
Oxford possessed of the past. 

The President considered this to be a 
matter well deserving the attention of the 
Society, and commented on the difficulties 
which arise when there are so many con- 
flicting opinions, and no documents to 
refer to which throw any light upon the 
subject. 

Mr. J. H. Parker pointed out that the 
depth below the surface was considerably 
greater than what was represented in Mr. 
Billing’s drawing. Mr. Fisher, the builder, 
also produced a slight sketch, with mea- 
surements, made by himself, which seemed 
to give three feet between the top of the 
chamber and the pavement. 

Mr. Bennett thought that the objections 
to the theory of the vault being the grave 
of St. Frideswide, which were adduced by 
Mr. Parker, derived additional strength 
from the position of the vault itself. It 
was observable that it was neither in the 
centre of the church—in which case the 
inference would have been fair, comparing 
the apparent date of the vault with the 
known date of the church, that the founda- 
tion of the present church had some origi- 
nal connection with this chamber ; nor was 
it in, or even near, the place of sepulture 
of highest honour in the church—the high 
altar. He wished to speak with extreme 
diffidence on the point, but he believed that 
a burial-vault of such an apparent date, 
lying north and south, with the interior 
carefully plastered and coloured, and in 
such a position in the church, was entirely 
unique. Nor was there any apparent 
reason for its special assignment as a place 
of safety for the church treasure. A secret 
chamber in the thickness of the walls, or 
an underground vault in at least some 
more unfrequented part, would, it would 
seem, have answered better than a strong 
chamber in such a position, independently 
of its distance from the sacristy. At the 
same time, he would mention one fact con- 
nected with the theory which Mr. Parker 
had mentioned last of all. Every one 
must remember the practice on the con- 
tinent of placing the figure of the saint on 
the féte-day in the most conspicuous part 
of the church, surrounded with tapers, and 
all the pomp of the Roman Church. No 
record, he believed, was to be found of any 
miracles performed by the aid of moving 
figures in this church, but he did find 
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constant mention of many which appear- 
ed to depend on a bright light appear- 
ing from the ground, and a figure of the 
stint which would appear in a halo of 
light to her worshippers collected round 
her shrine at night: and it should not be 
forgotten, if the fourth theory were to ob- 
tain any weight with the Society, that 
such appearances as these might be easily 
produced by any person concealed in such 
a chamber as the present. Nevertheless, 
he had heard no theory suggested hitherto 
which had completely satisfied his mind 
on the origin of this vault. 

Mr. J. H. Parker also begged to adduce 
another theory in connection with one 
which had been mentioned—namely, that 
after the shrine of St. Frideswide had been 
removed from this “obscure place,” it was 
used as the secret receptacle for the Uni- 
versity chest, as mentioned in documents 
of the thirteenth century to have been 
kept in St. Frideswide’s Church, of which 
only certain persons had knowledge. 

The Rev. L. Gilbertson suggested that 
the Society should obtain, and carefully 
preserve, as accurate drawings of the sub- 
ject as was possible. 

After a few more remarks from the 
President, the meeting separated. 


Another meeting was held Nov. 19, (Rev. 
Dr. Bloxam, President, in the chair). 

On taking the chair for the first time, 
the President acknowledged the kindness 
of the Committee and Society, in electing 
him to his office, the duties of which he 
would endeavour to discharge to the best 
of his ability. He moved the thanks of 
the Society to -the late President, the 
Master of University. This vote having 
been carried by acclamation, the Presi- 
dent called on Mr. Buckeridge for his 
paper on “the Universal Applicability of 
Gothic Architecture.” After defining what 
he meant by the term “Gothic,” and com- 
menting on the prevailing notion that this 
style was suited only for churches or 
schools, he said,— 

“To every building, no matter what, 
he would apply wnjflinchingly our Gothic 
architecture of the nineteenth century, 
and guarantee that there should be no 
lack of light, or any of those inconveni- 
ences, real or imaginary, which Gothic 
architecture has been charged with pro- 
ducing. He then called attention to the 
dull, insipid, utilitarian, and unconstruc- 
tional appearance of our street architec- 
ture. Many of the houses with shops on 
the ground-floor are apparently supported 
by large sheets of plate glass and a few 
very thin strips of wood, whose principle 
of strength assimilates to the old fable of 
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the ‘bundle of sticks, which, so long as 
they remained together, were compara- 
tively strong, but separate them, and they 
were easily snapped. He then contrasted 
these with shops constructed on true, 
sturdy, time-enduring, Gothic principles, 
in true materials; not lath-and-plaster, 
brick and compo, and all such like 
shams. Now-a-days, houses are built to 
let, not to look at, or be handed down 
to posterity. He would not be con- 
tent with Gothic exteriors only, but 
would carry out the same principles in 
the interior, and make every article of 
furniture breathe the same Gothic spirit ;” 
and concluded by shewing “how ad- 
mirably adapted Gothic architecture was 
to the country, and how well its high- 
pitched roofs, picturesque gables, and the 
general grouping of the whole, assimilated 
with the face of nature, and helped to make 
instead of mar the landscape, where all 
these several buildings would be seen clus- 
tering round the peaceful church, on which 
most especially should be concentrated the 
highest art and the greatest care; and 
that even to our last resting-place will 
Gothic architecture follow us, and plant at 
our heads the holy cross, the symbol of 
our own faith and instrument of redemp- 
tion ; and as the sun makes its daily course, 
the ‘shadow of the Cross’ will fall on our 
graves, combining with the reality in speak- 
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ing of peace and rest to the faithful passers- 
by ” 


The President, in returning the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Buckeridge, observed 
that the desire of making everything 
Gothic, in which he himself fully sym- 
pathised, often.led architects to make 
their buildings unsuited to present wants. 
He instanced the late Mr. Pugin’s horror 
of windows without mullions. 

The Rector of Exeter said, that in the 
new buildings in his own college, and in 
some houses in London, Mr. Scott had en- 
deavoured, and, as he thought, with com- 
plete success, to avoid this fault in the 
windows. 

The Master of University defended the 
Classical, or rather Palladian, style, for 
which he claimed a place among our build- 
ings, as possessed of a beauty and solid 
grandeur of its own, as aflording contrast 
and variety. 

Mr. Codrington had ceased to allow ex- 
cellence in nothing but Gothic architec- 
ture, and in the Decorated among Gothic 
styles. He saw mnch beauty in the Clas- 
sical buildings, and was not sure that he 
should prefer to build in Decorated. But 
thinking that what was wanted was an 
English living architecture, he thought it 
was aduty to use that out of which such a 
style was most likely to rise, and that he 
believed to be the Decorated Gothic. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Oct. 19.* 

Destruction of Breamore House, the 
seat of Sir Edward Hulse, by Fire.—The 
fire, which broke out shortly before two 
o’clock on Sunday morning last, was first 
discovered by the housekeeper, and ap- 
peared to have commenced in the build- 
ings which were in the course of erection 
for the purpose of enlarging the house. 
The flames spread with great rapidity, 
destroying the fine old family and other 
paintings, a number of antiquities and 
articles of vertu, together with the furni- 
ture and the library. It was utterly im- 
possible to save these valuable articles, as 


the early hour of the morning, and the 
distance from the village, prevented many 
persons from arriving at the spot in time 
to render any effectual assistance. The 
fire continued to rage until nearly the 
whole of the building and its contents 
were destroyed; the only part that was 
saved being a portion of the back wing, 
where the laundry and kitchen were 
situate. The house now presents a most 
desolate appearance, scarcely anything 
but the bare walls and the picturesque 
Elizabethan chimneys remaining. Pre- 
vious to the Reformation, an Augustine 
Priory existed at Breamore, and this place 





* As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 


paragraph may have been extracted. 


The date prefixed in some instances is simply that of the paper where the information 


appeared. 
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and Rockbourne are mentioned in the 
Domesday Book as being held by the king, 
and were probably a portion of the pos- 
sessions conferred on Richard de Redvers, 
by Henry I., as, towards the latter end of 
the reign of that monarch, Baldwin, the 
son and successor of Richard de Redvers, 
in conjunction with his uncle, Hugh de 
Redvers, founded at Breamore the before- 
mentioned priory, which they endowed 
with the manors of Breamore, Rock- 
bourne, Whitchbury, Hale, and Charford. 
At its suppression its revenues were 
granted by Henry VIII. to Henry, Mar- 
quis of Exeter. Breamore House formerly 
belonged to the priory, and, after passing 
through several hands, was purchased by 
Sir Edward Hulse, the great-grandfather 
of the present baronet, in the year 1748. 
The house, which was built in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, is of brick, displaying 
all the architectural characteristics of that 
period, and more resembles what is termed 
the Tudor style than most houses of the 
Elizabethan period, as it has little or none 
of the mixed Tudor and Classic styles, which 
prevailed during the latter part of the 
Elizabethan and during the whole of the 
Jacobean era. It stands on an elevated 
situation, about a mile from the river, 
eight miles from Salisbury, and three from 
Fordingbridge, its appearance being pe- 
culiarly interesting, being composed of 
bricks with numerous gables, faced with 
stone quoins, and being also remarkable 
for the size and loftiness of the rooms, a 
circumstance quite unusual for the age 
in which it was built. The front ex- 
tended one hundred and twenty feet. 
There was a very handsome stone stair- 
case, and the hall, which was forty-three 
feet long, was fitted up with a collection 
of sarcophagi, and various other articles, 
brought from Rome about a century ago, 
by Smart Lethieuller, Esq., an antiquary 
of note. The park and grounds are orna- 
mented with fine old trees, and there is a 
curious flower-garden arranged with old 
yew-hedges in compartments, &c. Near 
Breamore are situated the parishes of 
North and South Charford, the name of 
which is supposed to have been derived 
from Cerdic, the Saxon chief, who founded 
the kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wes- 
sex, more than 1,300 years ago, and who 
is said to have totally defeated the Britons 
at these places. 

The Catastrophe at the Surrey Gardens. 
—The inquest on the bodies of the persons 
who lost their lives in the Surrey Gardens 
was held on Friday last, in the board-room 
of the Newington workhouse. The de- 
ceased were Jane Barlow, married, aged 
thirty, of 19, Bath-street, London-road; 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLVI, 





Harriet Matthew, draper’s apprentice, 
aged sixteen, of 22, Bridge-house, New- 
ington-causeway ; Harriet Johnson, dress- 
maker, aged twenty, of 10, Newnham- 
terrace, Hercules - buildings; Elizabeth 
Mead, married, aged forty-three, of 17, 
Love-lane, Stockwell; Samuel Heard, 
tanner, aged twenty-four, of 8, Alice- 
street, Bermondsey, New-road ; and Grace 
Skipper, domestic servant, of 40, Den- 
son’s-terrace, who was picked up dead, 
and, being recognised by her friends, was 
conveyed to her master’s residence adjoin- 
ing the gardens. Evidence having been 
given of the circumstances under which the 
deaths occurred, the jury returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :—“The jury in each case 
find a verdict of accidental death, which 
occurred on the staircase in the north- 
west tower. It is the opinion of the jury, 
that although the staircases in the Surrey 
Music Hall are sufficiently strong for 
the purposes for which they are intended, 
yet their construction is not of that cha- 
racter to render them safe, more especially 
when a large number of persons are anxious 
to leave the galleries in haste. The stairs 
are much too narrow, and particularly 
near the hand-rail. The jury therefore 
trust that the directors will give their 
attention to the subject.” It appeared 
from a statement made by the foreman 
and one of the jury, that, in the opi- 
nion of the jury, the Surrey Music- 
Hall was most substantially built, and 
that all the complaint they had to make 
against it was, that the staircase did not 
permit of the rapid escape of people from 
the galleries. The foreman, on the part 
of the jury, thanked the proprietors of the 
Surrey Music-Hall, and the witnesses, for 
the assistance which they had rendered 
them. 
Oct. 20. 

Human Wreck.—A carriage stopped 
before the railway-station at Lyons, and 
a man in a sailor’s dress alighting, took 
out of the vehicle a living human trunk. 
The persons standing near at first thought 
it was a victim of war in the East, but 
such was not the case. It appears that 
the unfortunate burden which he bore 
was a man named Baruel, a native of St. 
Etienne, who in 1849 had gone to Cali- 
fornia. An explosion of gunpowder had 
thrown him up into the air to a consider- 
able height, and when he came to the 
ground he was found to be in such a state 
as to render amputation of both his legs 
and both arms necessary. The man bore 
the operation with great fortitude, and in 
the course of time recovered. Since then 
the sailor has devoted himself with un- 
tiring kindness to the unfortunate man, 
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who brings back with him a fortune of 
£20,000, and intends settling at St. 
Etienne.—Salut Public. 


Oct. 21. 

The Smyrna journal “ Impartial” states 
that the recent earthquake was most vio- 
lent in the island of Candia, where upwards 
of five hundred persons were buried in the 
ruins. At Rhodes, entire villages were 
destroyed. Not a house in the town 
escaped being damaged, and one hundred 
persons perished. At Halkicassos and 
Scarpento the damage done was very con- 
siderable, and the victims amounted to one 
hundred and fifty. At Aiden Mytelene 
the damages were trifling ; and at Beyrout 
the shock was slight. Letters from Tre- 
bizonde make no mention of the earth- 
quake. 


Oct. 22. 

Church Patronage of the Nobility.— 
There are few persons who have any idea 
of the vast amount of Church patronage 
which is held by, and in the gift of, the 
nobility of England, and of the extraor- 
dinary political influence which they 
secure in its dispensation. Subjoined are 
the names of the two highest orders in the 
peerage, dukes aud marquises, and against 
their respective names is placed the annual 
value of the benefices which they have at 
their disposal. No precise calculation is 
made of the patronage of earls, viscounts, 
and barons, which is not less in proportion 
than the two higher classes of the aris- 
tocracy :—The Duke of Beaufort, £7,200 ; 
the Duke of Bed ord, £10,200; the Duke 
of Cleveland, £9,200 ; the Duke of Devon- 
shire, £8,500; the Duke of Grafton, 
£1,200; the Duke of Leeds, £2,000; the 
Duke of Manchester, £1,200 ; the Duke of 
Marlborough, £2,500; the Duke of New- 
castle, £2,500; the Duke of Norfolk, 
£6,600; the Duke of Northumberland, 
£5,300; the Duke of Portland, £6,200; 
the Duke of Richmond, £1,600 ; the Duke 
of Rutland, £10,800; the Duke of 
Somerset, £800; the Duke of St. Albans, 
£1,000; the Duke of Sutherland, £4,000 ; 
the Duke of Wellington, £2,000; the 
Marquis of Abercorn, £500; the Marquis 
of Ailesbury, £4,100; the Marquis of 
Anglesey, £1,600; the Marquis of Bath, 
£4,000 ; the Marquis of Bristol, £6,700 ; 
the Marquis of Bute, £5,000 ; the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley, £4,500; the Marquis of 
Exeter, £4,000 ; the Marquis of Hastings, 
£2,800 : the Marquis of Hertford, £1,000 ; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, £1,000; the 
Marquis of Northampton, £1,400; the 
Marquis of Salisbury, £6,500; the Mar- 
quis of Townsend, £5,400; the Marquis 
of Westminster, £6,300. 


Oct. 23. 

Relics of the Stuarts.—A correspondent 
of the “ Daily News” writes from Rome: 
—“A collection of antique jewels and 
arms, interesting from their intrinsic value 
and artistic merit, but still more from the 
circumstance of their having belonged at 
different periods to various members of the 
royal house of Stuart, has just been pur- 
chased in this city for Lord John Scott, 
from the late Cardinal York’s gentiluomo, 
to which officer of his household his emi- 
nence bequeathed these family relics. The 
collection, for which the purchaser has 
paid about £600, comprises the ring worn 
by the Pretender, entitled here James IIL, 
on his marriage with the Princess Clemen- 
tina Sobieski, and the marriage-ring of his 
son, Prince Charles Edward, enclosing a 
beautiful little miniature; a gold ring, 
with a white rose in enamel, worn by 
King James II. and James III.; a ring, 
with a cameo portrait in ivory of James 
IL.; a ring, with a miniature portrait of 
Henry Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York, 
when young; a ring, with a cameo por- 
trait, by the celebrated engraver Pickler, 
of James Sobieski, great uncle of the Pre- 
tender’s wife: a ring, with a cameo por- 
trait, by the same artist, of the wife of 
Prince Charles Edward; a@ ring, with a 
cameo portrait of Prince Charles Edward ; 
a ring, with a cameo portrait of the 
Duchess of Albany; a ring, containing a 
lock of hair of the Duchess of Albany; an 
antique emerald seal, formerly belonging 
to James III.; a chalcedony seal, with the 
Order of St. Andrew; Charles Stuart’s 
watch-seal, with the motto, “ Chacun @ 
son tour ;” Cardinal York’s seal, with the 
royal arms; an enamelled medallion of the 
Order of St. George, formerly worn by 
King Charles I.; the blade of John So- 
bieski’s sword; a jasper-handled dagger, 
taken by Sobieski from the tent of a 
Turkish bey at the siege of Vienna; a 
pair of richly ornamented pistols belong- 
ing to the Sobieski family; a portrait of 
the Duchess of Albany’s mother; a dial 
and compass mounted in silver, formerly 
belonging to Charles Stuart. These articles 
are now being carefully packed, and will 
be shortly forwarded to England.” 

Estates in Cheshire and Merionethshire. 
—The important estates of Bolesworth 
Castle, in Cheshire, and Dinas Mowddwy, 
in Merionethshire, were sold by auction, 
at Chester, by Messrs. Churton. Long 
previous to the commencement of the 
sale, great numbers of influential men, 
with their solicitors, from all parts of the 
kingdom, had mustered to take part in 
the proceedings—the large room being 
literally crammed. The Bolesworth Castle 
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Estate was first offered; it consisted of 
upwards of 2,300 acres of fine land, in the 
very heart of Cheshire, and from its beau- 
tiful position has excited considerable at- 
tention ever since the death of the late 
owner, who left it to be sold. It was put 
up at £90,000, the biddings advancing 
rapidly up to £126,000, at which time 
there was a slight pause. After a con- 
ference, however, with the vendors, Mr. 
Churton announced their determination 
to sell, and it was ultimately knocked 
down at £130,500, to Mr. Blenkensopp, 
of Liverpool, as the agent of Edward 
Mackensie, Esq., an eminent railway con- 
tractor. After the excitement had sub- 
sided, and the friends of Mr. Mackensie 
had offered him their congratulations, the 
Dinas Mowddwy estate, near Machynlleth 
(formerly belonging to Mr. Mytton, of 
Halston), was put up, and for which the 
biddings were equally brisk, commencing 
at £25,000, advancing by one thousand 
at.a bidding up to £35,000, at which sum 
it was knocked down to Edmund Buckley, 
Esq., of Manchester, the results evidently 
giving much satisfaction. We perceive 
that. Messrs. Churton have some very at- 
tractive estates in Flintshire for sale. 

Singular Donation.—Mr. William Lox- 
ham Farrer, treasurer of the Cancer Hos- 
pital, London, has received from an anony- 
mous donor, in aid of the funds of the 
charity, a £100 Bank of England note, 
No. 36,569, and bearing date January 5, 
1749. If this note had been placed out 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
compound interest, it would have realized 
upwards of £12,000. 

Oct. 24. 

Antiquarian Relics, Dorchester.—Two 
interesting relics of antiquity were re- 
cently brought to light by the pickaxe 
and spade of the labourers employed in 
excavating the trenches for the sewerage 
at present progressing in this town. They 
were found in Pease-lane, near the Uni- 
tarian chapel, about two feet below the 
surface, and consist of two Roman urns, 
one large and one small, the larger con- 
taining the remains of bones; the contents 
of the smaller are supposed to be the 
ashes of a heart. ‘They are composed of 
rough, black earthenware, and are of an 
oval shape. Unfortunately, the large one 
was broken by the pickaxe of the excavator. 
—Dorchester Paper. 

Oct. 25. 

Odd Names of Places in the North of 
England. —The following lists of odd names 
have lately been forwarded to the “ Dur- 
—_ Advertiser” by various correspon- 
dents :— 


Broken-back-house, near Bp. Auckland. 
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Lousey Cross, near Aldborough. 
Crack-pot, in Swaledale. 
Stand-alone, in the parish of Kelloe. 
Jolly-pot, in Wensleydale. 
Swine’s-head, in Coverdale. 
— : in Cumberland. 
rynose, 
W hite-smocks, or 
W hite-ladies, 
Pity-me, near Durham. 
Seldom-seen, near Bishop Auckland. 
Try-em-all, near Lanchester. 
Pinch-me-near, near Bellingham, North- 
umberland. 
Stick-a-bitch, near Darlington. 
Cold-comfort, near Hurworth, co. Durh. 
Cold-side, near Walworth. 


Misery Hall, 
in Weardale. 


\ near Durham. 


Hard Struggle, 
Paid full-brow, 
Gingle-pot, near Reeth, Swaledale. 
Traveller’s-Rest, 6 m. N. of Darlington. 
Sugar-Hill, near Aycliffe, co. Durham. 
Sunny-side, parish of Brancepeth. 
Legs-across, near Bolam, p. ot Gainford. 
Bumper-hall, near Sadberge. 
Throstle-nest, near Darlington. 
Trotty-pots, near Wolsingham. 
Freeze-moor-house, near Burdon, 
Peaceable-hall, Bp. Wearmouth. 
Cald-knuckles, near Sherburn. 
Pancake-hall, near Kepier. 
Pudding-poke-nuke, near Elwick. 
Boggle-house, near Sedgefield. 
Potatoe-hall, near Preston-on-Tees. 
Light-pipe-hall, near Stockton. 

Foggy furrow, near Stranton. 

Tiptoe, near Twizell, Northumberland. 
Meat-and-build, near Tweedmouth, do. 
Wide-open, near Long Benton, __,, 
Look-out, near Seaton Delaval, __,, 
Black-swine, parish of Newburn, ,, 
Dumpling-hall, = * 
Cutty-coat, ia » 
Make-em-rich, near Ponteland, _,, 


Keek-out. Peas-pudding-hall. 
Glower-ower-him. Short-bushell. 
Honey-pot. Hunger-knowl. 
Unthank. Cald-snouth. 
Cold-pig-hill. Bare-pots. 
Hunger-pig-hall. Salt-pie-hall. 
Old-John, or Farthing-side. 
Howl-John. } Shiney-row. 


Butter-cram. 
Bite-about, parish of Lowick, Northum. 
Click-em-in, near Ponteland, ‘“ 
Needless-hall, near Hartburn, _,, 
Thrive-well, near Kirk-Harle,  ,, 
Penny-pie-house, near Shotley, _,, 
Stand-against-all, or hall, Langley, near 
Lanchester. 
Tether-cock, near Whickham. 
Dry-knot, Stainton, near Barnard Castle. 
White-cake-row, near Chester-le-Street. 
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Pess-pool, near Easington. 

Fill-poke, near Monk-Hesledon. 
Snap-castle, a place in Weardale. 
Jolly-body, near Stanhope in Weardale. 


In Dunnam. 
Falcon Clint, in Teesdale, Durham. 
Bishopley Craig,  ,, ai 
Widdy Bank, - ‘es 
High Force, - - 
Cauldron Snout. - 


Duckett Nook, near Merrington. 
Philadelphia, near Houghton-le-Spring. 
Beaurepaire, near Durham. 

Maiden Castle, ‘“ 

Kepyer, » 

Frankland, 

Windy Nook, near Gateshead. 

Bag House, near Stanhope. 
Rackhope, 

Muggleswick Park, "Durham. 
Carrstones, near Wolsingham. 
Linkirk Cave, near Stanhope. 
Gunner’s Pool, in Castle Eden Dene. 
Priestbeck, near Flass. 

Newbottle, near Houghton-le-Spring. 
Coxgreen, near Bishopwearmouth. 
Finchale Abbey, near Durham. 

The Haining, near Houghton-le-Spring. 
Minsteracre, near Gateshead. 

Hett, near Durham. 

Ragpeth, near Flass. 

Auton Style, near Durham. 

Bellasis, Durham. 

Cold Rowley, Durham. 

In NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Babswood, near Otterburn. 
Chattlehope Spout, ,, 

Davy Shield Hail, ,, 
Ottercops, pe 
Birdhope Craig, a 
Great and Little Tossen, near Rothbury. 


Holystone, é 

The Threem, ~ 

Yardhope, 99 

Snitter, 

Windyhaugh, near Alwinton, on the 
Coquet. 

Barraburn, i 

Blindham, 


Kirkwhelpington, Northumberland. 
Saugh House, near Cambo. 

Scots Gap, 

Devil’s Water, near ’Dilston, Northumb. 
Spindlestonehaugh, near Bamburgh. 
Shortflat Tower, near Belsay. 
Longridge, Northumberland. 

New York, near North Shields. 
Cullercoats, - 

Cut Throat Lane, ,, 

Fiddler’s Green, ,, 

Rake House, 

Jingling Geordie’s Hole, Tynemouth. 
Kiner Green, near Morpeth . 

Cockle Park Tower, ,, 
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Sir Matthew’s Folly, near Newcastle. 

Shafto Craig, near Bolam, Northumb. 

Clessy Clecks, near Morpeth. 

Sheep Wash, = 

Caradise, near Newcastle. 

Thrive-an-tu-can, a farm near Bar- 
nard-castle. 

Dear-bought, a part of the high road 
from Barnard-castle to Bowes. 

Shoulder of Mutton, a field near Deep- 


e. 
Hell-kettles, near Darlington. 
Bare-foot, a field near Streatlam. 
Maiden’s-Paps, two high hills near 

Sunderland. 

Guess-which, near Romaldkirk. 

Birk-Hat, a farm in Lunedale. 


Bob Gins. Kyo. 

Busty Bank Look Out. 
Bucks Nook. Mount Slowly. 
Banish Beggar. Maiden Hail. 
Boggle Hole. Nax Van. 
Cobby Castle. Over the Hill. 
Cook’s Howl. Olikerside House. 
Carribees. Penny Pot. 
Cow Stand. Pot and Glass. 
Cherry Knowl. Rowley Gilletts. 
Deaf Hill. Smasher’s Row. 
Delves Sunny Brow. 
Edder Acres. Snods. 

Ewherst Head Stobbilee. 

Esh Laude. Spite of All. 
Esp Green. Steeley. 

Faw Side. Struthers. 
Friar’s Goose. Sourmires. 
Fugar House. Sneals. 

Flint Hail. Tethercat. 

Fox Holes. Tedberry Hail. 
Friar Side. Tantoby. 
Farthing Lake. Urlay Nook. 
Galloping Green. Vigo. 
Hoggersgate. World’s End. 
Hawk's Nest. Washing Wells. 
High Spen. Windy Nook, 


Hooker Gate. Windy Hill. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DURHAM COUNTY 
ADVERTISER. 

* Sir,— Allow me to make a few remarks 
on the ‘Odd Names of Places,’ sent you by 
a Barnard-castle correspondent last week. 

“«¢ Thrive-an-t’u-can,’ is Thrive an tu 
can, or, Thrive if thou canst ; the saying 
having no doubt arisen from the exposed 
situation of the place, which is a farm on 
the Yorkshire bank of the river Tees, 
opposite Barnard Castle. 

“<«Dear Bought,’ is Dear Bolt, so 
called from Eustace de Vesey, brother-in- 
law of Alexander, king of Scotland, having 
been there slain by a crossbow bolt, dis- 
charged from the walls of Barnard Castle. 
Mattheue Paris thus relates the circum- 
stance :—‘ Toward the end of King John’s 
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reigne, what time Lewis of France molested 
this realme, Alexander, king of Scotland, 
came to Dover, and did to Lewis the homage 
that of right he ought to John; and as he 
passed by Castelle Barnarde with his com- 
pagnie (which castelle then stode in Haly- 
werkfolke, in the custodie of Hugh Bal- 
liol), he surveid it about, to espie whether 
it were assailable of any side ; and while he 
was thus occupied, one within discharged 
a crosse-bowe, and strake Eustace Vesey 
(which had marryed his sister) on the 
forehead with such might, that he fell 
deade to the grounde; whereof the king 
and his nobles conceaved great sorrow, 
but were not able to amend it.’ 

“¢ Barefoot,’ is not correct; Barford is 
the proper term. This neighbourhood is 
thickly sprinkled with places the names of 
which are of Anglo-Saxon derivation; and 
the above is evidently one of them, namely 
Beorgford, a ford over a morass or river, 
at the foot of a hill. The same occurs 
near Gainford. 

“* Guess-which,’ ought to be Ghaist- 
wick, or a situation near a lonely bend of 
a river, having the reputation of being 
haunted by evil spirits. This name is also 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

“« Birk Hat, is simply Birkett, or Birch 
Gate; these abbreviations of common 
terms being usual in the district. 

“Tam, Sir, yours, &c., 
“cc A” 


Olikersides, a farm near Tunstall. 
Fletcher Dubbs, a farm near Tunstall 
Lane. 
Plentiful Hall, now Thornhill. 
Stay-the-voyage,a farmnear East Boldon. 
Farthing-slade, a farm near Marsden 
k. 


Dear-bought, a farm near Long Fram- 
lington. 

Elly Hill, a farm near Barmpton. 

Briang Banks, Ryhope Lane. 

Jack Daw Rock, Bishopwearmouth, 

Raven’s Wheel, Monkwearmouth. 

Spottee’s Hole, Roker. 

Claxheugh, or Clacksheugh Rock, near 
Hylton. 

The Back Gars, Bishopwearmouth. 

Pann Hole, Bishopwearmouth. 

Hunter's Hall, near Bishopwearmouth. 

Flinton Hill, near Penshaw. 

Trow Rocks, near Westoe. 

The Lizards, Hills near Whitburn. 

White Mare Pool. 

Hell Kettles, near Croft. 

Badlebeck, near Darlington. 

Hetton-le-Hole. 

Brockley Whins. 

Farms, homesteads, and hamlets in 
Weardale :— 
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Weeds. Queensbury. 
Braidme. Blackedly. 
Skitter-hill. Wapping. 
Pumpy Hall. Six Dargue. 
Sandybree. Crookedwell, 
Short Thorns. Teetolly-hill. 
Elba. Dowks. 
Blakelaw-sneak. Kitty Crag. 
New Harewood. Jocks Close. 
Feel-him-ha’. Draddryshield. 
North Grainbrook. Hilisfield. 

Glower-at-’em, 

Glower-through-em, \ near Stockton. 


Ozxclose, near Usworth. 
Cauldknuckles is now called South 
Farrington. 
Cauldside is now called Sunnyside. 
Oct. 26. 


oT. 26. 

The Old Man of Caeran.—In the “ Eur- 
gra wn,” a magazine published by the 
Welsh: Wesleyans, there is recorded an 
extraordinary instance of longevity at 
Caeran, near Cardiff. Opposite the east 
end of Caeran Church, on the other side of 
the dingle, there are observable the re- 
mains of a house, garden, and orchard, 
where resided, according to the tradition 
of the locality, an old man, named William 
Edwards, who died at the extraordinary 
age of 168 years! There is no authentic 
record of any one in England having at- 
tained such an age, except Henry Jenkins, 
of Richmond, in Yorkshire, whose 
when he died, was 169. It would be in- 
teresting to learn something further con- 
cerning this “old man of Caeran.” The 
place where his house was, still retains the 
designation of “Ty yr Hen Dyn,” (the 
Old Man’s House). Many years ago there 
was to be seen in the church, a tombstone 
erected to his memory, beneath the south 
window. The celebrated Iolo Morganwg 
has preserved the inscription which was 
upon the stone. It is as follows :—* Here 
lieth the body of Wm. Edwards, of the 
Cairey, who departed this life the 24th 
February, Anno Domini 1668, Anno suz 
zetatis 168.” 

The Will of Sir Thomas Digby Aubrey, 
Bart., of Oving-house, Berks, has been 
proved under £160,000; that of Richard 
Palmer Roupel, Esq., of Streatham-hill, 
£120,000, the whole of which he has be- 
queathed to his widow; that of W. H. 
Mendham, Esq., Old Windsor, Berks, 
£80,000. 

Oct. 27. 


Deer Stalking and Depopulation in 
Scotland. — A correspondent in “ The 
Times” writes:—The whole Braemar dis- 
trict, if not systematically cleared in an: 
part according to the Sutherland sat» | 
has been, from some cause or other, very 
extensively depopulated. The statistical 
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account of 1845, written by the parish 
minister, shews that the population of the 
united parishes of Crathie and Braemar 
was, in the year 1755, 2,671 souls; 1794, 
2,251 souls; 1834, 1,808 souls ; 1841, 1,712 
souls—a diminution of nearly 1,000 souls 
in a single century, at a period when the 
country generally was rapidly increasing 
in prosperity and in population. The only 
set-off against this appalling amount of 
local decline, is the fact that, according to 
the last population returns in 1851, a small 
increase is reported, the then population 
being given as 1,788 souls. What strikes 
a stranger most in the Braemar district, 
after he has recovered from his first stu- 
pendous admiration of mountains and 
pine-forests, is the great number of ruined 
houses everywhere prominent in the glens ; 
that, in fact, many glens which had lately 
contained a considerable population of in- 
dustrious peasants, present nothing now 
but a solitude and a gamekeeper’s house. 

Lota Lodge, the residence of Lord Mi- 
dleton, in the county of Cork, was totally 
destroyed by fire on Monday morning. 
About three o’clock in the morning Lord 
Midleton was awakened by a crackling 
noise, which appeared to proceed from the 
library. His lordship secured the removal 
of Lady Midleton and the Hon. Miss 
Broderick to the porter’s lodge, about a 
quarter of a mile from the house, and de- 
spatched a messenger to the Glanmire 
police-barrack ; but the aid, which arrived 
soon afterwards, was unavailing to save 
the house, which, with a great part of its 
costly contents, soon fell a prey to the 
flames. About six o’clock the building 
was a complete wreck, nothing but the 
bare walls being left standing. 

Dreadful Explosion at the Bute Docks, 
Cardiff—At half-past five o’clock this 
morning a terrific explosion shook the 
neighbourhood of the West Bute Dock, 
and was heard as far as St. Fagan’s, four 
miles to the westward of the town. On 
enquiry, it was found to have occurred on 
board the fine Prussian bark, “ Frederic 
Retzlaff,” from a light taken by a coal- 
trimmer to commence his work, which ig- 
nited a quantity of hydrogen gas escaping 
from the coal on board, and confined by 
the hatches being down all day, (Sunday). 
The vessel was blown into a complete 
wreck ; two of the crew were killed on 
the spot; the mate of the Pandora, lying 
alongside, was killed by a portion of the 
wreck falling on his head; ten men were 
taken to the infirmary by an engine of the 
Taff (Vale) Railway Company, and some 
deaths are reported to have occurred there, 
but as yet unascertained. The first-mate 
was blown into the dock, and was got out 


of the water with difficulty; the second- 
mate was blown through the Roundhouse 
on to the quay, and escaped with slight in- 
jury ; one of the crew was blown on his bed 
through the ship’s side, and was found un- 
der No. 7 coal-tip, unhurt. One of the an- 
chors, weighing nearly two tons, was blown 
over the forestay, a height of fifteen feet, 
and falling into a barge alongside, sunk it ; 
but, providentially, there was no one on 
board. The coal-tip (No. 7), at which the 
vessel was loading, was set on fire, and 
much damaged, and the adjacent branch 
of the Taff Vale Railway was covered 
with the débvis. The ship took fire, but 
there being plenty of assistance at hand, 
the flames were speedily extinguished. The 
windows of the houses for several hun- 
dred yards along the Bute Dock-road 
were broken, and those of the Taff Vale 
ballast-office were wholly blown in; in 
fact, the concussion was so great, that 
throughout the town it was mistaken for 
an earthquake, and caused the utmost 
alarm. The vessel has sunk at her moor- 
ings, and is shattered almost to pieces, 
but her masts are standing, with the 
exception of the maintop-mast blown 
away. 
Oct. 28. 

Ladies’ Baptismal Names in the Olden 
Time.—We often hear the folks of the 
present day and generation busying them- 
selves in their leisure hours with making 
their quizzical remarks on what they are, 
in their innocence, pleased to term “the 
fine names” bestowed on females in the 
current period; but they are mere incon- 
gruous sounds when compared with the 
simplest of those given in the good times of 
old :— 

Witness— 

Sumima,—a lady temp. Hen. I., who held 
land at Redmarshall, in this county. 

Tsolda,—d. and co-heiress of Rob. de 
Conyers, xiv. century. 

Ingolian,—w. of Simon le Scrope, a.d. 
1220. 

Imania, —4. of 1. Clifford, and w. of 1. 
Henry Percy, who died 1352. 

Idonea de Veiriponte,—a lady's name 
of common occurrence. 

Larderina,—heiress of Calverley, temp. 
Hen. I. 

Theophania de Arches,—w. of Malvesin 
de Hercy, a.d. 1220. 

Amabilla,—w. of John Chetwode, a 
Northamptonsh’ squire. This name also 
occurs in the family of Lucy. 

Petronilla Burnby,—(Durh. Reg.) xv. 
cent. 

Avelina,—Countess of Lancaster. 

Adargane,—w. of Rob. de Vallibus, ad. 
1116. 
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Walpurgis,—a name which occurs in the 
xiii. cent. 

Albrida,—w. of Ralph de Montchensy, 
a benefactor to Tiptree Priory, Essex, a.d. 
1299. 

Roesia,—d. of Nicholas de Vardon, xii. 
cent. 

Ibotta Dalton,—a Yorkshire lady, a.d. 
1482. 

Avora de Umphreville,—a Northumber- 
land lady. This name also occurs in the 
fam. of Pierreponte. 

Ochtreda Meschines. 

Frethesantha Paynell,—w. of Geoffrey 
Lutterell. 

Hawisia de Belesby,—a very favourite 
name in Yorsh.’ during the xiii. and xivth. 
centuries. 

Theofania fitz Randolf. 

Avicia de Lascells. 

Atscelina,—w. of Robert Fossard. 

Gunnora de Gaunt. 

Rohais,—w. of Gilbert de Gawit, dec. 
a.d. 1156. 

Petronilla Mark,—w. of Andrew In- 
terell. 

Mathildis Porter. 

Masilia de Appleyard. 

Mazera,—w. of Ralph de Cromwell. 

Albreda Wimbish,—w. of Francis Nor- 
ton, a.d. 1569. 

Muriel Eure,—w. of Sir George Bowes, 
and afterwards of Will. Wycliffe, of Wyc- 
liffe, Esq., a.d. 1556. 

Edelina de Broce. 

Rohesia de Verdun,—ixth. of Hen, III. 

Divorguilla,—w. of John de Balliol, K. 
of Scotland, xiii. cent. 

May these suffice to prove the truth of 
the above assertion. 

[Bonum nomen: Bonum omen :—Old 
Maxim.) Durham Advertiser. 

Inundations in the North of India.— 
The most prominent feature in the intelli- 
gence of the fortnight (says the Madras 
Atheneum) is the lamentable destruction, 
in the north of India, of an immense 
amount of property, by the overflowing of 
the rivers. The valley of Peshawur has 
been submerged; Bengal is in so much 
peril from the Ganges, that the authori- 
ties at Fort William are taking steps to 
secure the safety of property; the Goda- 
very and Kistna have overflowed their 
banks, laying the surrounding country 
under water; and, lastly, the town of Leia 
and cantonment of Dera Ghazee Khan, 
both in the Punjaub, have been destroyed 
by the floods. ‘The rain had carried away 
native houses, and flooded those of Euro- 
peans, so as to render them uninhabitable. 
By the 24th ult., the houses in the canton- 
ments were all in ruins—household furni- 
ture, clothes, and every description of pro- 
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perty, has been swept away. The Kut- 
cherry was one of the very few houses 
remaining in the station at the latest date, 
and the surrounding villages hd been all 
swept away. The destruction of property, 
both public and private, must have been 
immense, and we have heard that many 
hundreds of lives have been sacrificed. 


Oct. 29. 

Another Old Acquaintance of Burns.— 
An esteemed correspondent informs us 
that there is at present residing in Mauch- 
line an old acquaintance of Burns. Her 
name is Ellen Millar. In her youth she 
was a servant of the poet, when he rented 
the farm at Mossgiel. She was married 
during that time. Burns was one of the 
guests at the marriage, and by his lively 
sallies added greatly to the evening’s en- 
joyment. She remembers him well, and 
speaks of him as being “a gae steerin’ 
chiel.” She is now in her 90th year, and 
still possesses her faculties unimpaired by 
her great age. She is exceedingly active, 
and continues to maintain herself by her 
own untiring industry. She has but one 
son, but her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren are so numerous that she can 
with truth apply the experience of the 
patriarch Jacob to herself, and say, “He 
left me with his staff, and now he has 
become a great band.” For 45 years she 
has lived in the same house, during 20 of 
which she has lived entirely alone.—Ar- 
drossan Herald. 


Oct. 30. 

A. Crimean Hero.—Among the Crimean 
troops who were discharged at Chatham 
on Thursday, on account of wounds 
received during the Russian war, was 
Colour-Serjeant Murphy, of the 1st bat- 
talion of the Rifle Brigade. He served 
in the Kaffre wars of 1846 and 1847, and 
1852 and 1853, for which he received a 
medal. On the breaking out of the Rus- 
sian war he was sent with the Rifle 
Brigade to the Crimea, where he served 
during the whole of the campaign, having 
been present at the battles of Alma, Bala- 
klava, and Inkermann, and also at the 
final assault on Sebastopol, for which he is 
decorated with the Crimean medal and 
four clasps. He has also been granted a 
silver medal for distinguished conduct in 
the field. On his extraordinary bravery 
being brought under the notice of the 
Empercr of the French, his Majesty im- 
mediately nominated him a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. His case has also 
been represented to her Majesty, who has 
appointed him to a situation at the Tower. 
In addition to his pension, he has been 
presented with a gratuity of £15, and he 
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will also receive an annuity as one of the 
Knights of the Legion of Honour. 
Oct. 31. 

Cheltenham has struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the visit to that town of 
the learned members of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

Another statue has been added since the 
prorogation of parliament to those already 
placed in St. Stephen’s-hall, viz., one to 
Charles James Fox, executed by Mr. Bailey, 
Royal Academy. 

Nov. 1. 

Crystal Palace Frauds.—The trial of 
Robson, the Crystal Palace forger, took 
place on Saturday, at the Central Criminal 
Court, London. Robson, before the trial, 
_ guilty to three charges of larceny. 

r. Sergeant Ballantine, who conducted 
the case for the prosecution on the more 
serious charge, said: — Although the pri- 
soner at the bar had pleaded guilty to 
three indictments involving him in penal- 
ties for having committed larceny upon 
the property of his employers, he felt it 
his duty to state to them the circumstances 
of the present charges, with a view of 
putting them and the court in possession 
of the mode by which the frauds had been 
committed by the prisoner. In stating to 
them the history of these transactions, it 
was necessary for him to refer to the 
general conduct of the prisoner. It ap- 
peared that the prisoner was a person of 
great intellect, and considerable powers of 
mind, and possessed of an education far 
beyond his rank in life. He entered the 
service of the Crystal Palace Company as a 
clerk, at £1 per week. The prisoner was 
one of those persons who, from the intelli- 
gence he possessed, might, by honest and 
straightforward conduct, have risen to the 
highest position in this great commercial 
country. Unhappily, though possessing 
these abilities and advantages, which most 
people would have grasped at with avidity, 
he was not content with the prospect be- 
fore him, but sought to obtain wealth ra- 
pidly by dishonest means, which in a person 
like him could only be obtained by honest 
industry. The prisoner now stood before 
them a felon on his own confession, and 
had to undergo a trial for one of the 
gravest charges known to our laws. The 
prisoner, shortly after he was taken into 
the service of the company, was promoted, 
and his salary increased to £100, and 
in a few months after he was promoted 
higher, as Mr. Fasson’s office-registrar, at 
a salary of £150 per annum. That gen- 
tleman suffering from ill-health, and find- 
ing the prisoner to be a man of intelli- 
gence and ability, and believing him also 
to be a man of integrity and honesty, left 
12 
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a great part of the management of his 
office to him, and by that means he pos- 
sessed facilities which he had applied to 
the injury of the company and his own 
ruin. After the hearing of several wit- 
nesses, and a speech from Mr. Giffard, 
who defended the prisoner, the judge, 
Mr. Justice Erle, summed up, and the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. His 
lordship then proceeded to sentence the 
prisoner to twenty years’ transportation. 
Nov. 2. 

Curious Custom.—The corporation of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne are bound to enter. 
tain the Judges of Assize, and to protect 
them to Carlisle. The latter duty they 
perform by presenting each of the judges 
with a gold XX. shilling piece of Charles 
I. to buy a dagger, and the money so 
given is called dagger-money. They al- 
ways present it in the coinage of Charles 
I., for which they sometimes have to pay 
high prices, when it happens to be scarce 
in the numismatic market. This cere- 
mony of payment was duly performed at 
the Autumn Assizes of this present year, 
A.D. 1856, and the writer was shewn the 
coin received by one of the Lords Jus- 
tices. It was a XX. shilling piece of Charles 
I. in very fair preservation. Now, we are 
no advocates for discontinuing old customs 
and ceremonials ; but where they can com- 
bine with present circumstances, we think 
that they become more effective. We, 
therefore, strongly recommend to the Cor- 
poration of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to have 
dies engraved of Queen Victoria, of the 
same size as the XX. shilling piece of 
Charles I. now given by them, with her 
Majesty’s portrait, draped and wearing her 
crown, and the same inscription copied 
from William Wyon’s beautiful five-shilling 
piece of a.p. 1846; and behind the bust, 
the XX., as on the coin of Charles I.; re- 
verse, the Royal Arms in a similar shield 
to Charles I.; and an inscription, that it 
is presented by the Corporation of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to the going Lords 
Judges of Assize, with a dagger as the 
mint-mark, obverse and reverse, which 
would indicate the nature and purport of 
the gift, and the continuance of the old 
custom; and, we may surely believe, in a 
much more acceptable form to the re- 
cipients, whether as a testimony of respect 
to the sovereign, or as a specimen of the 
improved state of the fine arts in her 
reign, to that of her unfortunate prede- 
cessor ; while the reverse inscription would 
change the piece from a coin to a medal, 
while preserving the old form, size, and 
value, thus keeping clear of any encroach- 
ment on the queen’s sole right of coin- 
ing money, and rendering the present an 
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heirloom to the family of the receiver.— 
Derby Telegraph. 
Nov. 3. 

Norman Domestic Architecture.— A 
curious archeological discovery was re- 
cently made in pulling down a house in 
Hatter-street, Bury St. Edmund’s—origi- 
nally Heathen, or Heathenman’s-street, 
the contemptuous term applied in an- 
cient times to the Jews. Behind the 
masonry enclosing a fireplace was found 
an open hearth, with stone jambs of un- 
doubted Norman character, carrying a 
mantel-tree of chesnut, in excellent pre- 
servation, but of a later date. The chim- 
ney is very ancient; and there is also a 
fine framework of moulded oak girders 
and joists for the floor above, which had 
been covered over by a lath-and-plaster 
ceiling. The form of the jambs is a triple 
shaft, with square members between them ; 
the capitals are cushion-shaped, with some 
remains of the conical ornament, and there 
is a trace of fresco-colouring. The height 
of the jambs is about five feet, the width 
of the opening seven feet, and the funnel 
of the chimney of the same size, gradually 
contracted. 

Noy. 4. 

The New Baron of the Exchequer.— 
Mr. William Henry Watson, Q.C., who 
has been appointed a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, in the room of Mr. Baron Platt, 
who has resigned, is the eldest son of 
Captain John Watson, formerly of the 
76th foot. He was born in 1796, and was 
married in 1831 to a daughter of A. 
Hollest, Esq. In 1811 he entered the 
army as a cornet in the 6th Dragoons, 
of which regiment, in 1812, he became 
a lieutenant. Having served with his 
regiment in the Peninsula, he retired 
on half-pay in 1816. In the following 
year he was admitted a student of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and was called to the bar in 
1832, having practised for many years as 
a special pleader. In 1843 he was made 
a Bencher of Lincoln’s-inn. In 1852 he 
unsuccessfully contested Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. From 1841 until July, 1847, he 
sat for Kinsale, and was first elected for 
Hull in August, 1854, when Mr. Clay and 
Lord Goderich were unseated on petition. 

Nov. 5. 

The Soulage Collection.—It appears that 
some thirty years ago a certain French 
gentleman, M. Soulage, of Toulouse, was 
bitten with a mania for obtaining objects 
of beauty in the art-workmanship of the 
Italian Renaissance—that is to say, such 
articles as, while ministering to the luxu- 
ries of the patricians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, should have been 
wrought in more or less direct imitation of 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLVI. 
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those supposed to have been essential to 
the enjoyment of the same class under the 
auspices of Imperial Rome. The moment 
at which the mania broke out was a pro- 
pitious one for its economical indulgence. 
That terrible time, that tempo dei Francesi, 
which in Italy is madetoaccount for the dis- 
appearance of thousands of precious hcir- 
looms, which the fears, or necessitie-, or 
cupidity of their proprietors had led them, 
more or less secretly, to dispose of, had 
passed away just long enough to embolden 
those into whose hands much miscellaneous 
plunder of past greatness had fallen, to 
produce from cellars and garrets fragments 
of princely magnificence, for their present 
possession of which they might not very 
possibly be strictly called to account. To 
sell to a foreigner who would pay ready 
money, and at once take away with him, 
objects marked with the arms and badges 
of the great families whose descendants 
were still the influential people of the 
locality, offered, no doubt, a great tempta- 
tion to the Italian brokers; and thus M. 
Soulage was enabled to carry off many a 
piece of tarnished grandeur, enriched by 
the names of the Malatestas and Gonzagas, 
the Visconti and the Borgias, the Orsini 
and the Brancaleoni. His spoils differ in 
one essential particular from those of the 
majority of other collectors. With him art 
was everything, intrinsic value nothing. 
Including a few gold medals and small 
articles in silver, his whole series of 790 
specimens, if brought to the melting-pot, 
would realize probably little more than as 
many shillings, and yet we are assured, on 
the very competent authorities of Mr. John 
Webb and Mr. J. C. Robinson, curator 
of Marlborough-house, that the sum of 
£11,000 is a very moderate estimate of its 
present market value. Bronze, earthen- 
ware, stone, wood, and glass comprise al- 
most the whole series of materials, and the 
skill of the artist has alone effected the 
magic transmuti:tion of the whole to gold. 
This fact should teach no trifling lesson to 
those who order and value “ testimonials” 
by the number alone of ounces of silver 
they weigh, or appreciate household furni- 
ture alone by the quantity of cube maho- 
gany contained in each piece. Except in 
the single article of majolica, there is little 
in common between the Bernal and the 
Soulage collections ; for while the former 
abounded in miscellaneous objects remark- 
able only for curiosity, gleaned apparently, 
for the most part, between Wardour-street 
and the Low Countries, the latter is ap- 
parently limited to Italian art of the best 
period of the cinque-cento. The Bernal, 
with much that was excellent blended a 
vast quantity of toys and tritles; the Sou- 
5F 
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Jare is for the most part made up of fine 
arge objects, almost every one of which 
turnishes a model for what might be ac- 
tually used for household or domestic pur- 
poses in the present day. 

The unique feature of M. Soulage’s ac- 
cumulations is unquestionably the collection 
of one hundred and six gold, silver, and 
bronze medals of illustrious men, for the 
most part Italians of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries. Such 
medals served for the badges of various 
families, and were worn in the sleeves, round 
the necks, or on the hats of gentlemen fol- 
lowing the fortunes of a noble house. The 
best art of the period was invariably em- 
ployed upon them, and they were modelled, 
cast, and chased up by men no less skilful 
than Vittore Pisano (il Pisanello), his scho- 
lar, Matteo Pasti, Francesco Francia, Pol- 
lainolo ; and Cellini, the latter being among 
the earliest makers of steel dies, to super- 
sede the more troublesome process of cast- 
ing and finishing up each individual medal 
separately. Admirable likenesses these 
medals must have been, for rarely do they 
fail to express the stamp which history has 
set upon the characters of men of whose 
outward semblances time has spared us no 
other vestige than the record contained in 
these most interesting medallions. . . . In 
fine, the only answer to be given to the 
question, “‘ What is the Soulage collection?” 
is that it is a very noble one, and one well 
worthy of the deep study of all who would 
see our national art-manufactures placed 
on a footing of equality with those of our 
allies the French. 

A few words now on how it comes here. 
Certain worthies,—in all, some seventy- 
three,—noble, gentle, and industrial, and 
none the less noble because gentle and indus- 
trial, clubbed their money and paid £11,000 
to M. Soulage; and such was the willing- 
ness shewn to contribute to the good work, 
that, had twice the money been required, it 
would have been forthcoming. The con- 
ditions upon which the subscription was 
made were of a curious nature, partaking of 
that celebrated “losing-hazard” in which 
the gentlemen played pitch-and-toss upon 
the principle of “tails I lose, heads you 
win ;” in other words, it was agreed that, 
if in disposing of the collection in this 
country, after it had been made, by public 
exhibition, to teach us some lessons of no 
mean vilue, any loss was ultimately sus- 
tained, the subscribers would bear it ; and 
that if, on the other hand, any profit was 
realized,—to quote the terms to which all 
the contributors subscribed, —“ the amount 
thereof should be disposed of in furtherance 
of some object or objects connected with 
art, to be determined by the major part, 


in value, of the subscribers present, at a 
meeting specially called for that purpose.” 
Under such conditions, every good citizen 
must wish “ their pots and pans all turned 
to shining gold.”— Times. 

Curious Custom.—There is a custom 
which has been upheld from time im- 
memorial by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham on three days in the year—30th 
of January, 29th of May, and 5th of No- 
vember, the anniversary of “ King Charles’ 
Martyrdom,” “Royal Oak Day,” and 
“ Gunpowder Plot,” which is pretty gene- 
rally known amongst the lads of this city 
as “push-penny.” On these days the 
Chapter cause twenty shillings in copper to 
be scrambled for in the College-yard by 
the juvenile citizens, who never fail to be 
present on these occasions. Whence the 
custom has its origin we are unable to say ; 
probably some of our readers can inform 
us. 

Nov. 6. 

Bath.—The extensive and beautiful col- 
lection of stuffed birds, which we recently 
announced had been presented to the city 
by Mrs. Col. Godfrey, arrived in Bath from 
Exeter on Thursday, and was deposited at 
the Royal Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. The collection numbers eleven 
hundred specimens, and its presentation 
to the city in such a handsome way should 
be the subject of very special acknowledg- 
ment, A more kind and liberal act to- 
wards a community was never performed. 
The catalogue, which accompanies the col- 
lection, gives the Latin name, the English 
name (where it has one), and the synonyms 
or habitat of each specimen. The collection 
is also divided into the following orders: 
—Ist, Raptores, including 2 varieties of 
vultures, 27 falcons, and 16 owls; 2nd, 
Insessores, including 8 varieties of goat- 
suckers, 6 swallows, 11 gapers, 35 king- 
fishers, 18 bee-eaters, 10 trogons, 17 fly- 
catchers, 40 shrikes, 16 chatterers, 12 
manakins, &c., 11 titmice, 58 warblers, 59 
thrushes, 1 lyre bird, 107 finches, 17 
starlings, 7 ox-peckers, 28 crows, 2 birds 
of paradise, 1 colie, 4 plaintain-eaters, 4 
hornbills, and 11 honey-eaters ; 3rd, Scan- 
sores (climbers), including 8 toucans and 
aracaris, 18 cuckoos, 64 parrots, 9 creepers, 
63 woodpeckers, and 53 humming-birds ; 
4th, Rasores (scratchers), including 29 
pigeons and 42 pheasants; 5th, Cursores 
(runners), including 8 bustards, and 12 
plovers; 6th, Grallatores (waders), includ- 
ing 34 snipes, 1 avocet, 13 rails and coots, 
2 jacanas, 20 cranes, 5 ibis tantalus and 
spoonbill, 1 flamingo; 7th, Natatores 
(swimmers), including 40 varieties of ducks 
and geese, 6 divers, 5 guillemous, 7 alba- 
tross-pelicans, 15 gulls and terns, 6 pelicans, 
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cormorants, and darters, &. The spe- 
cimens in these numerous classes are, as 
may be e from nearly all parts of 
the world; and all that the Bath public 
have to do is to provide suitable accom- 
modation for them. This has been ren- 
dered an easy matter by the Committee of 
the Royal Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, who have liberally consented to 
devote a portion of their building for the 
purpose. The cost of bringing the cases 
from Exeter, and of making the space in 
the institution available for the purpose, is 
estimated at between £70 and £80. This 
the citizens will, no doubt, cheerfully and 
liberally contribute, since the corporation 
have no power to apply the borough funds 
to such a purpose. 
Nov. 7. 

The Hethel Thorn.—Hethel Old Thorn 
is one of our vegetable patriarchs, is a still 
living witness perhaps of Roman conquest, 
Dutch forays, and Druidical superstition. 
According to tradition, it is mentioned as 
“the old thorn” in a deed dated early in 
the thirteenth century ; and it is reported 
to be described in one of the “Chronicles” 
as the mark for the meeting in an insur- 
rection of the peasants in the reign of 
King John. We should be much beholden 
to any antiquarian reader who can point 
out the Chronicle in which this statement 
is to be found. That the tree is of very 
high antiquity cannot be doubted. Mr. 
Grigor, who described it with an inexact 
figure in his “Eastern Arboretum,” in1841, 
gives the following measurements :—“ At 
one foot from the base of the trunk, twelve 
feet and an inch in circumference; and at 
five feet high, fourteen feet and three 
inches; whilst the circumference of the 
space over which the branches spread is 
thirty-one yards. Its trunk is reduced to 
a mere shell, and though somewhat di- 
vided, it has none of that shattered ap- 
pearance which we sometimes observe in 
the oak. The ramification of the top has 
assumed a style which we can neither 
trace in the oak nor in any tree of its own 
species, the branches forming a thick, gro- 
tesque mass, most curiously interwoven. 
It is covered all over with lichen and 
crowned with mistletoe, adding still more 
to the effect which age confers upcn such 
objects.” Mr. Hudson Gurney, upon whose 
property it now stands, adverts in the 
“Eastern Arboretum” to a circumstance 
unnoticed by the author of the work. 
“Not only,” he says, “the bark of the 
hollow tree is as hard and as heavy as 
iron, but every branch, most curiously 
intervolved, is a hollow tube, into which 
you may put your arm—all the interior 
wood being gone.” What adds to the 
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s:ngularity of the tree is that many of the 
branches are slit up one side, so that they 
look like planks half rolled up, or as if the 
trunk had been gradually split asunder 
into long strips, which afterwards turned 
their edges inwards—nature repairing the 
wounded surface. Similar instances of 
this peculiar mode of growth occur in the 
same neighbourhood, which is rich in old 
hawthorns; several, for instance, may be 
seen on Mr. Edward Freestone’s property, 
at East Carleton. It would be interesting 
to hear from those who live near ancient 
hawthorns in other parts of England, 
whether they find this peculiarity in the 
specimens within their observation. The 
greater diameter of Hethel Old Thorn at 
tive feet high than at the ground-level, 
observed by Mr. Grigor, is caused by the 
spreading asunder of the involute divisions 
in question. We rejoice to add that this 
relic of ancient times is still in good health, 
and carefully protected from injury by a 
fence maintained by direction of Mr. Hud- 
son Gurney.— Gardener's Chronicle. 
Nov. 8. 

Dr. Rae, the Arctic Traveller.—At the 
Lochaber Agricultural Society’s dinner (says 
the “ Edinburgh Courant”), an incident oc- 
curred which formed a very interesting 
Jinale to the day’s proceedings. A gentle- 
man, apparently a tourist, arrived at the 
hotel just as the party were to sit down to 
dinner; he asked, and was immediately 
granted, to join. Through the evening he 
made himself particularly agreeable, and 
his health was proposed as “the stranger,” 
and very cordially drunk. On rising to 
return thanks, he said,—“ In the course of 
my life I have seen some rough days and 
many pleasant ones. I have lived ten 
months in a snow-house, without warm- 
ing myself at a fire; I have had my 
mocassins cut off my legs with a hatchet ; 
I have had to kill my own food with my 
own gun, and I have been reduced to the 
necessity of living on bones; but all these 
are easily forgotten, when I meet such a 
pleasant party as is now around me. As I 
am an entire stranger to you all, and as I 
have received so much kindness from you, 
it is but fair that you should know who I 
am: my name is Rae, and you may have 
heard it associated with the Franklin Ex- 
pedition.” At this announcement the a:- 
tonished party started to their feet, and 
gave Dr. Rae a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The cheering listed several minutes, 
after which Dr. Rae shewed some of the 
articles which had indicated the probable 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his party. 
They consisted of a piece of gold and two 
silver watches, a small anchor and several 
coins, a spoon, with a crest engraved upon: 
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it, &e.—Dr. Rae had been on a visit to Mr. 
Edward Ellice, M.P., at Glenquoich, and 
was on his way to Castle Menzies. 

Nov. 9. 

A Great Fire broke out in London early 
this morning, in the large range of pre- 
mises belonging to Messrs. Almond and 
Co., the army accoutrement-makers, Swan- 
yard, St. Martin’s-lane, and, spite of all 
the exertions of the firemen, who were 
quickly on the spot with a great number 
of engines, the factory of Messrs. Almond 
was entirely consumed, as well as the Par- 
thenium Club-rooms, in St. Martin’s-lane, 
and likewise the carriage-lace factory be- 
longing to Messrs. Whittington, Sons, and 
Co. About fifteen or twenty other parties 
also sustained serious injury, either by fire, 
water, or hasty removal of their furniture. 
The damage done is roughly estimated at 
£20,000. 

Liverpool.—At the recent special meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Town Council, a letter 
was read from William Brown, Esq., M.P., 
(who had, some time ago, offered £6,000 
towards the erection of a suitable building 
for the Free Library and Museum,) stating 
that he understood that the estimate for 
the building would exceed the sum voted 
by the council (£20,000) by about £12,000, 
in which case he would have no objection 
to furnish one-half, or a second £6,000, 
provided the corporation would vote the 
remaining half. The Town-Clerk was di- 
rected to convey to him the thanks of the 
council, and inform him that his letter 
would receive every attention at their 
hands. 

Nov. 10. 

Hampton Lucy Church.—We under- 
stand a new apse, or chancel, is being at- 
tached to the church of St. Peter, at 
Hampton Lucy. The church, which was 
built about thirty years since, by the Rev. 
J. Lucy, is in the Gothic style, and richly 
ornamented. Outside the chancel will be 
three tiers of blocks, on the first of which 
will be subjects representing Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Humility; on the second, 
the corresponding vices ; and on the third, 
representations of animals. The interior, 
as well as the exterior, will be ornamented 
by choice specimens of natural foliage, 
and the new chancel will be perfectly 
unique in its character.—Local Paper. 

Life-Boats.—The late Hamilton Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., has left a legacy of £10,000 
to the Royal National Life-boat Institu- 
tion. He had been a liberal contributor 
to its funds, and was, at his death, a vice- 
president. Hitherto the society has had 
its exertions cramped for want of adequate 
means: not one-half of the number of life- 
boats required was it able to establish. 


It is computed that between 600 and 700 
persons perish annually from shipwrecks on 
our coasts, one-half of whom might be 
saved, if adequate means were provided for 
their rescue. 

Nov. 11. 

Turner’s Paintings. — The following 
twenty pictures by the late J. M. W. Tur- 
ner were exhibited on Monday, at Marl- 
borough-house : — Moonlight, a Study at 
Milbank (1797); View in Wales (about 
1800); View on Clapham Common (about 
1802) ; *Shipwreck (1805); Greenwich 
Hospital (1809); Abingdon, Berkshire 
(about 1810); Cottage destroyed by an 
Avalanche (about 1812); Bligh Sand, near 
Sheerness, Fishing-boats trawling (1815). 
The above pictures are in Turner’s first 
style-—*The Decline of the Carthaginian 
Empire (1817)—this work belongs to his 
imitations of Claude. *The Bay of Baia 
(1823) ; View of Orvieto (1830) ; *Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage, Italy (1832) ; *Apollo 
and Daphne (1837); *Phryne going to the 
Public Bath, as Venus (1838); The “Fight- 
ing Temeraire” tugged to her last Berth 
(1839) ; Agrippina landing with the Ashes 
of Germanicus (1839). The seven last pic- 
tures belong to his second style.—Venice, 
the Bridge of Sighs (1840) ; The Burial of 
Wilkie (1842) ; The “Sun of Venice” going 
to Sea (1843); Approach to Venice (1844). 
The last four works illustrate the more 
extravagant manner of his latest period. 
The pictures marked thus * are of large 
dimensions, and are among Turner’s great- 
est works, 

Nov. 12. 

The Holy Places.—By intelligence re- 
ceived from Jerusalem, it would appear 
that the jealousies between the Latin and 
Greek Churches have not subsided, and 
that, as usual, it devolves upon the Maho- 
metan authorities to keep the peace be- 
tween the parties. By the intervention 
of the present Pacha of Jerusalem, the 
priests who accompanied the caravan of 
Romish pilgrims which lately proceeded 
to the Holy Land, were allowed to cele- 
brate mass in the church of the Last 
Supper. They were also permitted to 
visit the mosques of Omar and El Aksa, 
on the site of Solomon’s Temple. A Lady- 
Superior of the Sisters of St. Joseph had 
been presented by the Pacha with a hand- 
some crucifix in mother-o’-pearl. 

Nov. 13. 

Decrease of Pauperism.—The “Times’” 
Dublin correspondent says,—It is re- 
marked that pauperism is decreasing to 
such an extent in the provinces, that some 
of the workhouses are all but tenantless ; 
and, as this happy change is likely to 
continue, it has been proposed to amalga- 
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mate some of the Unions, in order to get 
rid of a staff of officials whose duties may 
be said to be no more than a sinecure. 
In Dublin, however, there are no such 
pleasing tidings to tell. There are, it ap- 

ars, 1,100 provincial paupers in the 
North Dublin Union Workhouse, and the 
consequence is that, for the support of 
these visitors, the citizens are paying a 
rate of 2s. 11d. in the pound. In the 
South Dublin Union matters are not much 
better.” 

Nov. 14, 

Park for Finsbury.—A deputation from 
the parishes of St. Mary, Islington, the 
Holborn District, St. James, Clerkenwell, 
and St. Mary, Stoke Newington, had an in- 
terview with Lord Palmerston for the pur- 
pose of laying before his lordship the plan 
for the proposed park for Finsbury, an 
estimate of the expense, with other parti- 
culars, and solicting the assistance of 
government for carrying out the under- 
taking. His lordship declined to give any 
pledge to the deputation as to the inten- 
tions of the government, until he had con- 
sulted with theChancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject ; but he has since seen Mr, 
Layton, the vestry-clerk of Islington, in 
reference thereto, and promised that, in 
the event of the passing of the bill, of 
which due notice has been given, for 
making the park, the government would 
recommend to parliament a grant of 
£50,000 towards carrying out the work. 
The park is proposed to comprise 300 acres 
of land, and the cost is estimated at 
£200,000, of which, besides the anticipated 
parliamentary grant, £150,000 will be 
required, and this is proposed to be raised 
by a metropolitan rate of a halfpenny in 
the pound during a period of seven years. 

Nov. 15. 

Murder of a Railway Cashier.—A pain- 
ful sensation was created in Dublin on 
Friday, by the discovery of a horrible and 
mysterious circumstance at the terminus 
of the Midland Great Western (Ireland) 
Railway, the body of Mr. George Little, 
the cashier, having been found in his office 
with all the appearances which led the 
public to suppose that he had committed 
suicide. In the early part of the morning 
the absence of the deceased was not no- 
ticed, and his office-door remained closed 
without attracting attention until eleven 
o’clock, when his sister arrived at the 
terminus to inquire about his absence, 
stating that he had not returned home 
during the last night. Inquiries were 
then made, and one of the porters observ- 
ing then for the first time that the gas 
was still lighted, a good deal of alarm was 
felt. A ladder was procured, and a boy 
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entered the room through a window, when 
he discovered the body in the midst of a 
pool of blood. The police were then sent 
for, the door was broken open, and several 
persons connected with the railway entered. 
Such a discovery at the present moment, 
when men’s minds are filled with reports 
of the defalcations of railway and other 
officials, immediately created the impres- 
sion that the unfortunate deceased had 
been guilty of some breach of trust, al- 
though the circumstance of a large sum of 
money being found in his desk, and the 
statement also made that he had cleared 
up his accounts in a satisfactory manner 
this week, were calculated to alter that 
supposition. Mr. Hyndman, one of the 
city coroners, was called in, and an inquest 
commenced late in the afternoon. 

The inquest was resumed on Saturday, 
and the circumstances which had turned 
up in the meantime left no doubt what- 
ever that the deceased had been the victim 
ofa murder. The instrument with which 
his throat had been cut had disappeared, 
and the key of the door had also vanished, 
the murderer having evidently locked the 
door and taken the key with him. A towel 
was found covered with marks of blood 
and some cuts, as if the knife had been 
wiped in a hasty manner. But when the 
body had been examined by medical men, 
no further evidence was required that a 
murder had been perpetrated. Some of 
the mysterious circumstances of the case 
remain, however, still unexplained. Thus, 
the large sum of money, amounting to 
several hundred pounds in gold and notes, 
which still lay on the table, would not in- 
dicate that a robbery had been committed, 
although it is stated that a large sum be- 
sides that thus undisturbed is missing. 
After hearing some general evidence, the 
jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder” 
against some person or persons unknown. 

Nov. 16. 

Disereditable Proceedings at St. Paul’s 
Church, Knightsbridge——During the per- 
formance of divine service this morning, 
the fog having rendered the use of lights 
necessary, the candles at the desks of the 
clergy and choir were lighted, and the 
following account has been supplied by 
one who was present :—‘ Shortly after 
the commencement of the Litany, Mr. 
Westerton, one of the churchwardens, di- 
rected the beadle to light the gas-burners 
in the chancel, so that no difficulty might 
be felt by Mr. Liddell and his curates 
when they had to perform that portion of 
the Communion-service which precedes the 
sermon. While this was being done, and 
the prayers following the Litany were 
being monotoned, Mr. Liddell ordered the 
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beadle to light the great candles on the 
altar. The beadle, having lighted them, 
returned to the other end of the church, 
and when asked by Mr. Westerton why he 
had done so, he replied that Mr. Liddell 
had ordered him to light them. Mr. 
Westerton now felt himself called on to 
act; he left his pew, went up the nave, 
ascended the chancel-steps, and passing 
Mr. Liddell, entered the vestry, and reap- 
peared with the extinguisher. He reached 
the altar, and extinguished its monster 
lights, replacing the extinguisher in the 
vestry. He then returned to his pew, 
having done it so quickly and so quietly 
that not the slightest interruption was 
caused to the performance of the service. 
When Mr. Liddell and Messrs. Smith and 
Westail, his curates, got up at the end of 
the morning prayers, to form their usual 
procession to the altar, Mr. Liddell, to the 
surprise of the whole of the congregation, 
who were then standing, while the Sanc- 
tus was being chanted by the choir, darted 
off into the vestry, followed by Mr. Smith, 
and returned with a lighted candle; they 
all then went up to the altar. Mr. Smith 
lighted one of the great candles. The 
Communion-service then proceeded, and 
Mr. Westerton, feeling that further inter- 
ference would not only have prevented 
the service from being carried on, but lead 
to a personal struggle between himself 
and the clergy, remained in his pew. But 
for this discretion (!) on the part of the 
churchwarden, a scene must have in- 
evitably ensued which would have added 
another to the many scandals to which 
the conduct of the clergy, both of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas, has given rise.” 
Nov. 17. 

Fatal Accidents in the Fog.—A la- 
mentable occurrence took place during a 
dense fog which prevailed on Monday 
evening, in the vicinity of Hackney Wick- 
lane, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Victoria-park. On the towing-path of 
Sir George Duckett’s Canal, near the 
North London Railway arch, lived a man 
named Hayes, (who had charge of the 
lock-gates,) his wife and five children. 
On Monday afternoon, a Mrs. Chubb, the 
wife of a cooper living in Ben Jonson- 
street, Stepney, accompanied by her 
daughter, about six years of age, called to 
see Mrs. Hayes. About half-past seven 
the two females and child left, and al- 
though the fog was so dense as to prevent 
the water being distinguished from the 
land, they strangely enough proceeded 
along the towing-path for the purpose of 
meeting Hayes, who at the time was re- 
turning from the upper lock-gate. Nothing 
more was seen or heard of them until 


Tuesday morning, when their-bodies were 
discovered in the canal. It appears that 
Hayes reached his home a few minutes 
after they had left, without seeing any of 
them, and was almost immediately called 
out by cries of “ Help!” He ran down to 
one of the lower locks, and found that a 
watchman, attached to some of the neigh- 
bouring works, had fallen into the canal, 
and was struggling for life. Hayes got 
him out, and had him removed to his own 
house, where he recovered. The night 
passed without hearing any tidings of the 
missing women; but about half-past eight, 
a brother-in-law of Hayes discovered the 
body of a little girl floating on the water 
in the lock, and having got it out, iden- 
tified it as that of the child of Mrs. Chubb. 
The drags were then used, and near the 
spot, just outside the lock, were found the 
bodies of Mrs. Hayes and Mrs.Chubb. At 
this part of the canal the towing-path 
suddenly turns off. The poor creatures, 
no doubt, could not observe the turn, and 
so walked straight into the water. 

Foundling Hospital.—A statue to the 
memory of the founder of this hospital, 
Captain Coram, was placed upon the stone 
structure in the centre of the entrance- 
gates. ‘The work is by William Calder 
Marshall, R.A., and the expense has been 
defrayed by private subscription. The 
figure (which admirably represents the 
philanthropist as handed down by Ho- 
garth) is eight feet high, and besides 
being a just though tardy compliment to 
so good a man, will relieve the monotony 
of a line of low buildings hitherto offensive 
to the architectural eye. The uncovering 
of the statue was followed by Handel’s 
anthem, “He delivered the poor that 
cried,” and the national anthem, accom- 
panied by the juvenile band of the hospi- 
tal. The children were the vocalists. 

Nov. 18. 

The Presse d’ Orient has a letter, of Oct. 
80, from Trebizonde, the writer of which 
attempts to give such information as was 
obtainable about the siege of Herat, 
brought from Persia by the last Tabreez 
courier. The General in the chief com- 
mand of the Persian troops, which have 
been engaged in the siege of Herat for 
several months past, contrived to put him- 
self secretly into communication with some 
of the inhabitants of the city, who were 
co-religionists with the Persians, and be- 
longed to the same Mahommedan sect. He 
induced them to open one of the city gates 
to him on the night of the 30th of August, 
and to give admission to two Persian regi- 
ments. The Persians, however, had only 
just got within the walls, when the be- 
sieged Affghans, armed with cutlasses, 
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threw themselves in dense masses upon 
them, and the conflict was so fierce that 
the Persians, unable to make use of their 
muskets, were speedily repelled, with a 
considerable loss of men. It is said that a 
thousand of them, killed or badly wounded, 
were left upon the ground in the city. But 
the disaster sustained by the Persians did 
not stop there. Pursued by the Affyhans 
as they fled, they suffered further losses, 
until they reached a brigade of the Per- 
sian army which had been sent to meet 
and protect them. There was a Persian ru- 
mour at Teheran, that Jussuf ‘I'chazadé,the 
Prince of Herat, had been taken prisoner ; 
but this news is much in need of confir- 
mation, and seems to have been circulated 
only to counterbalance the discouraging 
effect of the defeat on the 30th of August. 
Since Persia has had occasion to perceive 
that a war with England is seriously to be 
feared, the moral condition of the country 
becomes worse and worse, and nobody can 
foresee the result of the deplorable crisis 
through which it is now passing. 
Nov. 19. 

Extent of Railway Property.—Some 
idea may be formed of the magnitude of 
the property represented by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, 
from the following statement :—‘“ The ca- 
pital of the company exceeds £33,000,000 ; 
the annual revenue £3,000,000; the num- 
ber of servants in constant employment is 
about 13,000; the number of stations 
(goods and passengers) is 354; the num- 
ber of passengers carried annually is 
9,500,000 ; the number of miles travelled 
by passengers 242,000,000; the tons of 
merchandise, coal, &c., carried annually, 
about 5,000,000; the number of trains run 
annually is 205,000 ; the number of miles 
run by trains annually, upwards of 
9,000,000 ; the number of railways with 
which traffic is interchanged, is 61; the 
number of rates for goods in use is 470,000; 
ditto for passengers’ fare, about 250,000 ; 
the compny has 738 engines and 735 ten- 
ders, 1 state-carriage, 649 first-class mail 
and composite carriages, 580 second-class 
carriages, 419 third-class carriages, 29 
travelling post-offices, 311 horse-boxes, 256 
carriage-trucks, 259 guards’-break and 
parcel-vans, and 31 parcel-carts and trucks 
for its coaching traffic; also 8,871 goods’ 
wagons, 1,241 cattle-wagons, 282 sheep- 
vans, 1,384 coke-wagons, 28 trolly-trucks, 
5,150 sheets, and 247 horses. 

Nov. 20. 

English Nobility—On making an ab- 
stract of the English printed peerage, it 
appears that out of 249 noblemen, the 
number of thirty-five laid claim to have 
traced their descent beyond the Conquest ; 
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forty-nine, prior to the year 1100; twenty- 
nine, prior to the year 1200; thirty-two, 
prior to the year 1300; twenty-six, prior 
to the year 1400; seventeen, prior to the 
year 1500; twenty-six, prior to the year 
1600; and thirty, prior to the year 1700. 
The number of peers entered in that peer- 
age is 294, exclusive of the royal family ; 
but of that list no satisfactory conclusion 
could be drawn as to the commencement 
of the pedigrees of forty-five noblemen.— 
Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist. 

Sir James Outram left Southampton, for 
Bombay, to take the command of the British 
force destined to operate against Persia. 

Legal Plunder.—The report of the 
Patent Office has been issued. It appears 
from this document that the number of 
applications for provisional protection was 
2,958, the number of patents passed was 
2,044, and the number of specifications 
filed 1,989. No less than 914 provisional 
applications lapsed because no further pro- 
ceeding was taken. During the first half 
of this year 1,536 applications were made. 
The fees are certainly enormous still, 
though vastly reduced. Printing cost 
£8,000; lithographing, £12,600; sta- 
tionery, £5,000. The compensations are 
a serious item. Mr. D. G. Johnstone, 
patent clerk, has £850. (Why was he 
not put into another office?) The At- 
torney-General for Ireland secures £1,200; 
the Solicitor-General, £800 ; the Lord-Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, £850; and the clerk 
of the Attorney-General for Ireland, £300. 
These are paid for doing nothing; but the 
fees paid for work done are certainly exorbi- 
tant. They are thus stated in the report : 


To Sir Alexander Cockburn, her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
for certificates of allowance , 
of protection on provisional } 
specifications, 1,454 at two : 
guineas each £3,053 : 
Ditto, for fiats on reference of 
complete specifications, 26 at 
two guineas each... ............. 
Ditto, for signing warrants, 926 
at one guinea each 972 


To the clerk of the Attorney-General 
on provisional and complete specifica- 
tions, 1,480 at 5s. each 2.0.0.0... eee eeeee 

To Sir Richard Bethell, her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-General, 
for certificates of allowance 
of protection on provisional 
specifications, 1,450 at two 
guineas each 

Ditto, for fiats on reference of 
complete specifications, 28 at 
two guineas each.................. 58 

Ditto, for signing warrants, 695 
at oue guinea each 





£4,080 


370 


3,045 


1,013 
—_—s«—s»-44isihi? 
To the clerk of the Solicitor-General 

on provisional and complete specifi- 

cations, 1,478 at 5s. each ...........s0006 
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The question will at once arise, why should 
both be paid? One of the law-ofticers 
would suffice to determine whether the 
provisional specification describes the na- 
ture of the invention. It is probable that 
in practice they do not both investigate 
the claims ; e¢ guere, does either ?>—Surely 
here is a field for retrenchment which 
would be highly beneficial to the public, 
for these fees come out of the pocket of 
the inventor. 

America.— Advices reached Liverpool 
from New York to the 8th inst. Mr. Bu- 
chanan is assured of a majority of the 
electoral votes. Indiana has declared for 
him, and Illinois for Fremont. California 
has yet to be heard from, and we place 
her in the Buchanan column. Here are 
the figures :— 

Buchanan . . . . . 163 
Fremont .... . 125 
Fillmore .... . 8 


Buchanan’s majority, 30 


Nov. 21. 

The “ London Gazette” contains an ac- 
count of the investiture of the Sultan with 
the most Christian Order of St. George, 
which was sent to Constantinople in due 
form. Upon this the “Times” has the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

“A veritable tabard is a very quaint 
piece of costume. Armorial bearings, even 
on a carriage, are many removes from 
common sense; but a man—not only a 
man, but a gentleman of birth, air, and 
intelligence, stuck over, bedizened, actually 
clothed from head to foot in huge coats of 
arms, is a spectacle so preposterous, that 
one thinks, as one looks, heraldry must be 
either an enthusiasm or a madness, or at 
least a very lucrative profession. But in 
the East, where there are races and tribes 
and a few sacred families, but no aristo- 
cracy or gentry, coats of arms are about 
as great a mystery as the hieroglyphics or 
cuneiform inscriptions they have had be- 
fore them for thousands of years. No 
wonder the Sultan, as is stated, fixed his 
eyes on the heralds, as if he had never 
seen the like before, and was never to see 
it again. They must have looked very 
strange birds among the flowing robes and 
gracetul figures assembled round the re- 
presentative of the Prophet. The English 
spectator of the scene, however, besides 
his larger experience of strange combina- 
tions, was historically prepared. Here was 
heraldry revisiting the land of its birth. 
Garter King-of-Arms was there represent- 
ing predecessors who had confronted the 
Saladin. There was no oddity of gear, 
no quiintness of device, in all his motley 


troup, that was not once naturalized in 
Palestine, remaining there, off and on, for 
two centuries,—nay, even in Constanti- 
nople itself for a hundred years. Those 
tabards and badges, those insignia, not of 
this Order indeed, but of Sovereigns, of 
Templars, of other knights as noble in 
their day, were familiar objects in that 
place long before the Turk found his way 
in. Many an English as well as French 
coat and crest were once as familiar on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, the ramparts 
of Constantinople, the gates of the palace, 
and the church of St. Sophia, as they now 
are in Hyde-park. It might have oe- 
curred to some present on this occasion, 
that but for the bloody and exhausting 
struggle then raging between England 
and krance, the Eastern empire never 
would have been gradually limited to the 
walls of old Byzantium, and fallen at last 
an easy prey to Mahomet II. ‘There is no 
event so unexpected but what history can 
both rival and illustrate it. There were 
Saracen knights as well as Christian. We 
have Jewish knights, and one of them 
went a few years ago on a mission of 
charity to the Holy Land. Yet, taking 
knighthood as we find it, and in particular 
the “most noble,” most exclusive, most 
Christian Order of the Garter, the very 
choicest gift of our Sovereign, and the 
most genuine .bit of Old England left 
among us, we must own to a revulsion of 
ideas in the thought of the begartered 
Sultan. Indeed, his Imperial Majesty, 
whose very dominion is built upon sent:- 
ment, and who surrenders no prejudice 
till necessity wrings it from him, ought 
to know at how great a cost to English 
feeling he has received what he may tuink 
a trivial compliment. He ought to know 
that in this country we expect a “ K. G.” 
to be something, and if he is not, we 
mark the blot in the Order. What we 
expect from Abdul Medjid, Knight, is 
that he will really act as a member ot the 
great European family, and, like a true 
knight, tight manfully against the robbers 
and murderers, the oppressors and cor- 
rupters, that till his empire from its 
furthest province up to the foot of his 
throne; and that he will be as ready to 
do and dare all for the succour of the op- 
pressed and needy, as his brother-knights 
have done in his own behalf.” 

Gold from Australia, to a large amount, 
being considerably overdue, insurances 
were effected at the rate of £13 per cent ; 
but the “ James Baines,” for whose safety 
some little uneasiness had been felt, has at 
last, happily, arrived from Melbourne, to- 
gether with the “Lightning.” The two 
vessels bring about £1,260,000. There 
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are also the “ Atlantic’? from New York 
with £106,000, and previous arrivals in 
the week of about £225,000, which makes 
a total of £1,591,000. Against this large 
supply there has been one very large ex- 
port, namely, £599,690 to India by the 
“Columbo.” The former, however, is all 
in gold, and will, of course, assist most 
materially to replenish the stock of the 
Bank of France, if it does not also add 
to the bullion of the Bank of England. 
Under any circumstances, however, the 
receipt of so large an amount will prove 
highly beneficial in allaying present diffi- 
culties in the money-market. 

Interesting Discovery.—The Herculean 
labour of removing a cairn 250 feet in 
height, which has been carried on for 
nearly five years near the village of 
Alexandropol, in the Russian province of 
Ekatarinoslaw, has just been completed, 
and led to the most important discovery 
of numerous articles of gold, silver, bronze, 
and clay, as also of iron shafts and rods, 
nails, skeletons of horses, and ornaments 
of gold. The whole are in an excellent 
state of preservation, and although traces 
of an attempt, made at some remote period 
to effect an entry, is plainly visible, the 
number of objects now brought to light are 
very considerable. In comparing the well- 
known passage in Herodotus respecting 
the burial-place of the Scythian kings with 
the present discovery, it is clear that this 
is one of the catacombs mentioned by him ; 
and sanguine hopes are entertained that 
the success attendant on this first attempt 
will lead to further and even more im- 
portant discoveries. 


Nov. 22. 

Completion of Hodgson’s History of Nor- 
thumberland, under the superintendence 
of a Committee of the Antiquarian Society 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 
made arrangements for the immediate pub- 
lication of the First Part, containing the 
general history of the county from the 
earliest period, in one volume, quarto. 
Price £3 3s. large paper, £2 2s. small 
paper, uniform with the volumes published 
in the lifetime of the author. The pub- 
lication of this volume will render the work 
complete as far as it ; whereas at pre- 
sent it consists of a Second and Third Part 
only. The Society hopes to be in a po- 
sition to proceed with the continuation of 
the Second Part immediately after the 
completion of the First. The volume now 
announced will be sent to press before the 
close of the present year; and parties de- 
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sirous to obtain it, in order to perfect their 
sets, are requ to make immediate ap- 
plication to the publishers of the Society 
(Messrs. Pigg & Co., Clayton-street, New- 
castle,) as the number printed will be 
limited to subscribers. 

Thomas Hearne.—Antiquaries will be 
delighted to hear that Dr. Bliss announces 
for publication, the Remains of THomas 
HEARNE, containing extracts from his ma- 
nuscript diaries, with notes. This work 
was commenced, and partly printed, many 
years ago, but want of leisure has pre- 
vented the learned editor from completing 
it, until now. In the prospectus we are 
told :— 

“Of this work one hundred and fifty 
copies on small, and fifty on large paper, 
are printed ; persons desirous of procuring 
it are requested to apply immediately to 
Messrs. Parker, Oxford, or 337, Strand, 
London, who will, on the receipt of a post- 
office order, or cheque on some banker, for 
the amount, immediately take care that 
the books specified, are forwarded accord- 
ing to order. 

“The editor has been driven to this 
mode by the commission demanded; the 
usual allowance to booksellers when credit 
is given would occasion so large diminution 
from the receipts of so limited an impres- 
sion, as. to render the undertaking too 
severe a loss to be conveniently sub- 
mitted to. 

“It may be questioned whether in these 
days two hundred purchasers of such a 
work as the present will be found *, but it 
is hoped that the collectors of HEARNE’S 
Works, (to which this may be deemed a 
fitting supplement,) the lovers of bio- 
graphical minutie, of personal anecdote, 
of historical gossip, and, above all, of the 
local antiquities, habits, and manners of 
the University, will here find somewhat of 
information and amusement, to make up 
for the smallness of the impression, and 
the consequent high price of the book.” 

Mr. Akerman, Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, has been en- 
gaged for some time past in the compilation 
of a map shewing the ancient possessions 
of the Abbey of Malmesbury, and in the 
course of his enquiry has visited many of 
the places, and traced the boundaries of 
the grants of the Anglo-Saxon princes 
previous to the Norman Conquest. His 
work, however, is far from complete, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining access to dis- 
trict maps, giving more details than are 
to be found in the Ordnance Survey. The 
co-operation of persons locally acquainted 
with the particular districts is required, 





* In this opinion, we hope the result will prove to Dr. Bliss that he is mistaken. 
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and we feel that it is only necessary to 
mention the work in which Mr. Akerman 
is engaged, to obtain for him much infor- 
mation from our local antiquaries. 
Nov. 26. 
Intelligence was received of a dreadful 





accident at Southampton this day on board 
one of the Royal West India Steamers in 
the Docks, when three persons were killed 
and nine wounded by the explosion of one 
of the boilers. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Oct. 20. Aston Davoren, esq., to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Island of Nevis. 

Oct. 31. Charles Blunt, esq., to be Consul at 
Smyrna. 

Charles John Calvert, esq., to be Consul at 
Salonica. 

Nov. 4. The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point the Rev. Henry Cotcrill, M.A., to be or- 
dained and consecrated Bishop of Grahams- 


wn. 

Benjamin Chidley Campbell Pine, esq., to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold 
Coast. 

Nov. 6. Miss Louisa Gordon to be one of the 
Maids in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room 
of the Hon. Mary Seymour, resigned. 

tobert William Keate, esq., to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Tri- 
nidad. 

Nov. 15. The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto 
James, Baron Talbot of Malahide, in that part of 
the said United Kingdom called Ireland, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
name, style, and title of Baron Talbot de Mala- 
hide, in the county of Dublin. 

Cornelius Kortright, esq., to be Lieut.-Governor 
of the Island of Grenada. 

Edward Herbert Bunbury, esq., to be Secretary 
to the Cam! ridge University Commission. 

Francis Blackburn, esq., Ex-Lord-Chancellor 
of Ireland, to be Lord Justice of the New Court 
of Appeal. 

Gen. Sir Edward B'akeney, to be Governor of 
Chels:a Hospital. 

Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford, to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 


W. H. Watson, esq., Q.C., to be one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Serjeant Wells, to be Recorder of Bedford. 

Col. Keogh, to be Stipendiary Magistrate, 
Treland. 

The Duke of Newcastle to be Lord-Lieut. of 
Nottinghamshire. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, Attorney-Gen., to be 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Sir Richard Bethel, to be Attorney-Gen. 

The Rt. Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Recorder 
of London, to be Solicitor-General. 

Travers Twiss, esq., D.C.L., to be Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln. 

R. Sumner, esq., to be Chancellor and Steward 
of the Diocese of Winchester, and Commissary 
of Surrey. 

Charles Pressley, esq., to be Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

Charles J. Herries, esq., to be Viee-chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, to be Lord Rector of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, to be Lord Rector 
of the University, Glasgow. 

New Lieutenants and Deputy-Lieutenants of 
Counties.—Lord Fermoy has been appointed 
Lieut.-Gen, and Custos Rotulorum for Cork city 
and county. The Earl of Granard has been ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Gen. and Custos Rotulorum for 
the county Limerick. Mr. Edward King Tennison 
has been appointed Lieut.-Gen. and Custos Rotu- 
lorum for the county Roscommon. Lord Bagot, 
Viscount Ingestre, William Perry Herrick, esq., 
Smith Child, esq., John Hartley, esq., Alexander 
Brodie Cochrane, esq., John Ridgway, esq., John 
Timm‘ns Chance, esq., James Evers Swindell, 
esq., have been appointed Deputy-Lieuts. of 
Staffordshire, 





OBITUARY. 


Tar Eart or ScaRBorovuaH. 

Oct. 29. At his seat, Sandbeck-park, near 
Tickhill, Yorkshire, the Rt. Hon. John, Earl 
of Scarborough. 

The deceased nobleman was the eighth 
Earl of Scarborough, and the lineal represen- 
tative of a family which traces its pedigree to 
a period considerably anterior to the Norman 
Conquest. The family surname of Lumley 
is derived from a small place on the banks of 
the Wear, in the county of Durham. In the 
seventh year of Eiward IV., George John 
Lumley was appointed high-sheriff of North- 
umberland. His son Richard was summoned 
to parliament in 1509. His son John, Lord 
Lumley, was one of the barons who, in the year 
1530, signed the letter to Pope Clement VII. 
for the divorce of Queen Catherine, and who 
six years afterwards figured in the “ Pil- 


grimage of Grace ;” but his life was spared. 
His son George, who was concerned in the 
treason of Lord Darcy, Sir Thomas Percy, and 
others, was not so fortunate, but was exe- 
cuted for his offence. The title was restored 
by act of parliament in 1547; but on failure 
of the issue of the direct line, when the title 
was claimed by a Rev. Robert Lloyd, the 
House of Lords came to the resolution that 
the act of attainder incurred by George, Lord 
Lumley was not reversed by the act of par- 
liament. On the 31st of May, 1681, Richard, 
the second Viscount Iumley in the Irish peer- 
age, was enrolled in the peerage of England, 
and on the 15th of April following was created 
Earl of Scarborough. The third earl assumed 
the name of Sanderson, and in 1716 was made 
Viscount Castleton, of Sandbeck, in the county 
of York, and subsequently Earl of Castleton ; 
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but dying without issue, his titles became 
extinct, and his ‘estates descended by will to 
Thomas Lumley. Richard, the fourth earl, 
married the sister and heir of Sir George Sa- 
ville, at whose decease the Rufford estate 
came into the possession fof the Scarborough 
family. In the year 1765, he was appointed 
Deputy Earl-Marshal of England. John, the 
seventh earl, who was born in 1761, took 
holy orders, and was a prebendary of York 
Cathedral. 

The deceased peer, John Lumley Saville, 
Viscount Lumley, and Baron Lumley of 
Lumley Castle, in the County of Durham, in 
the peerage of England, and Viscount Lum- 
ley, of Waterford, in the peerage of Ireland, 
was born at Edwinstowe on the 18th of July, 
1788, and succeeded as the eighth earl on the 
2ist of February, 1835, his father having 
been killed by a fall ‘from a horse. Prior to 
his accession, the decexsed nobleman repre- 
sented the county of Nottingham in the 
House of Commons, having been elected by 
that constituency in the years 1826, 1830, 
1831, and 1832. In 1839 he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of the countyof Nottingham, 
in the room of the late Duke of Newcastle, 
who was summarily removed for having 
written an offensive letter to the Lord-Chan- 
cellor Cottenham. 

Soon after the death of the seventh earl, 
some litigation took place relative to the es- 
tates at Sandbeck and Rufford, which had 
previously been held by the peer and the 
heir-apparent to the title respectively. The 
suit ended in favour of the deceased earl, who 
rewarded his advocate, Sir W. Follet, with a 
service of plate worth 3,000 guineas. At the 
close of this suit, the late earl cut off the en- 
tail of the estates. 

The peculiar circumstances under which 
the late Earl of Scarborough was placed, and 
the immense property which his lordship had 
to dispose of without being trammelled with 
the law of entail or those of primogeniture, 
has been the cause of much speculation and 
wonderment, not only in the immediate 
vicinity of his respective seats, but almost 
throughout the counties of Nottingham, 
York, and Durham; and a few particulars 
relative to his family, his property, and the 
disposal of his estates, may not be uninterest- 
Ing to the general reader. John, the late 
earl’s father, was, as is well known, a most 
singular character, and of the most peculiar 
habits, and very little intimacy existed be- 
tween himself and his son; indeed, it is 
pretty well ascertained that it was through 
his father’s violent conduct towards him 
when a bey, that he was a cripple through 
life. Somewhat early in the life of the son, a 
French lady, who had been banished some- 
what roughly from the home of her husband 
in her native country, became on terms of 
intimacy with the deceased peer—then John 
Lumley Saville, Esq., the issue of which in- 
timacy was three sons and one daughter, all 
now living. It was naturally to be expected, 
however, notwithstanding these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, that his lordship would not for- 
get his own offspring,—and this he has not 
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done, — but his property has been so singulaily 
disposed of as to have created no little sur- 
prise. We may premise that the income of 
the late peer previous to his accession to 
the estates was very circumscribed, and when 
he entered upon his inheritance he found 
himself involved to the amount of + 200,000; 
which not having the means of liquidating, 
without parting with some portion of the 
estates, he secured the payment of the same 
upon such estates; and it is somewhat re- 
markable that during the last twenty years, 
although possessing a rent-roll of ‘ 60.000 a- 
year, | is lordship has only liquidated 1 30,000 
of such debt, consequently 4 170,000 still re- 
mains on the estates, the payment of which 
his lordship has apportioned as follows: viz., 
from the Sandbeck estates 90,000, and from 
the Rufford estates 180,000. The Saville 
roperty, consisting of the Rufford estate and 
bone estates in the West Riding of York- 
shire, of the value of «37,000 a-year, his 
lordship has bequeathed to his second s n, 
Captain Lumley, of the First Life-Guards, on 
the condition that he takes the name of 
Saville after that of Lumley. To his eldes 
son his Jordship bequeathes only 4500 a-; ear 
for his life. This gentleman is at present 
the English Charyé «1 ffuires at Washing- 
ton, in the United States, as the /ocum tenens 
of Mr. Crampton, who was so summarily and 
unfairly dismissed by the American Govern- 
ment. His third son, the Rev. Frederick 
William Saville Lumley, M.A., is Rector of 
Bilsthorpe and Perpetual Curate of Wellow, 
in this county, of the declared value of 1422 
perannum. To this gentleman he has only 
bequeathed a small legacy, barely sufficient 
to pay his life-insurance policy, which his 
lordship had previously com;elled him to 
effect. To his daughter he leaves a small an- 
nuity. To Miss Milbank, who was such an 
especial favourite with him through life, he 
leaves nothing ; and we regret to state that 
Captain Williams is similarly situated. 

The present Earl of Scarborough is the 
only son of Frederick Lumley, Esq., by 
Charlotte, daughter of the Right Rev. George 
de la Peor Beresford, Bishop of Kilmore. 
The earl married on the 28th October, 1846, 
Frederica Mary Adeliza, second daughter of 
Andrew Robert Drummond, Esq., by whom 
he has several children, and succeeds to the 
Lumley property, comprising the Sandbeck 
and other estates in the counties of Lincoln 
and Durham, of the annual value of 4 23,000 
a-year, with the debt above stated of 490,000; 
but we believe we may also state that it is 
not his intention to take up his residence at 
Sandbeck for the next four years. 





Lorp ScaRrsDALe. 

Nor, 12, At Farnah, Derbyshire, the Right 
Hon. Nathaniel, Lord Scarsdale, aged 75. 

The late Lord Scarsdale was born on the 
3rd of January, 1781, and was consequently 
in his 76th year. The week previous to his 
death he had been in a declining state of 
health, and although every attention was 
paid to him by his medical attendant, Mr. D. 
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Evans, of Belper, he gradually became worse. 
On Wednesday afternoon, at two o’clock, Dr. 
Heygate, of Derby, was called in, and he gave 
no hope of his recovery. Dr. oe saw 
him again in the evening at half-past nine 
o'clock, and at 10 o’clock his lordship died. 
The late lord was a man of singularly quiet 
and reserved disposition. He was, however, 
most liberal in his acts and deeds. No appeal 
for any charitable object was ever made to 
him in vain, whilst his patronage was liberally 
extended to all institutions deserving of sup- 

rt. The ancient family of Curzon, or, as it 
is frequently spelt in records, Curson, was 
settled at Kedleston, their present seat, and 
at Croxall, as early as the reign of Henry I. 
The Croxall branch, which appears to have 
been the elder, became extinct by the death of 
Henry Curzon, Esq., in 1639. The daughter 
and sole heiress of Sir George Curzon, Knt. 
(elder brother of Henry), who died in 1622, 
married kdward Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
ancestor of the present duke. Richard, the 
common ancestor of both branches, married 
the heiress of Gamvill. Sir John Curzon, of 
Kedleston, the ninth in descent after the 
separation of the branches, married the heiress 
of Twyford, and was common ancestor of 
Lords Scarsdale and Curzon, of Sir Robert 
Curzon (who was created a ;baron of the 
empire by the Emperor Maximillian, in the 
year 1500, and died without issue), the Cur- 
zons of Waterperry, ‘in the county of Oxford, 
now extinct, and the Curzons of Lethering- 
set, in Norfolk. John Curzon, the immediate 
descendant (being the ninth in descent) from 
Sir John above-mentioned, was created a 
baronet in 1641. Sir Nathaniel Curzon, the 
fifth baronet, was created in 1761 Baron 
Scarsdale, county of Derby. He died in 
1804, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Nathaniel, who married the Hon. Sophia 
Susannah Noel, second daughter of Edward 
first Viscount, and eighth Baron Wentworth, 
by writ 1529, and co-heir of her brother 
Thomas, second viscount, on whose death, 
17th of April, 1815, the title of Viscount, 
created by patent 1762, became extinct, but 
the Barony of Wentworth fell into abeyance 
between the heirs of his two sisters, Judith, 
wife of Sir Ralph Milbanke, whose only issue 
was Anne Isabella, Lady Dowager Byron, 
and Sophia Susannah, the wife of the Hon. 
Nathaniel Curzon, afterwards Lord Scarsdale ; 
she died in 1782, leaving an only son, the 
Hon. Nathaniel Curzon, co-heir with Anne 
Isabella, Lady Byron, of the Barony of Went- 
worth. The second lord was succeeded by the 
late Lord Scarsdale, who was born January 
3, 1781, and succeeded to the title January 
26, 1837. He was unmarried, and was de- 
scended from a common ancestor with the 
Earl Howe. The present earl is the Rev. 
Alfred Curzon, of Kedleston, second son of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Alfred Curzon, who 
was born in 1801, and who married, in 1825, 
Sophia, daughter of R. Holden, Esq, 





Lorp MipDLETON. 
Nor. 5. At Wollaton-hall, Notts, aged 87, 
the Right Hon. Digby, Lord Middleton. 


The deceased peer was the only surviving 
son of Mr. Francis Willoughby, of Hesley, 
Notts, (son of the second son of the first Lord 
Middleton), by Octavia, daughter and co-heir 
of Mr. Francis Fisher, of the Grange, near 
Grantham, and succeeded his cousin Henry, 
sixth Lord Middleton, June 19, 1835. The 
late lord was in early life a captain in the 
royal navy, and was first-lieutenant on board 
the Culloden in Lord Howe’s celebrated ac- 
tion off Ushant, on the 1st of June, 1794. He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by Mr. 
Henry Willoughby, of Settrington- house, 
Yorkshire, eldest son of: Mr. Henry Wil- 
loughby, of Birdsall, Notts, for several 
years M.P. for Newark, by Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Ven. John Eyre, of Bab- 
worth, Notts, and formerly Archdeacon of 
Nottingham. The present (eighth) Lord 
Middleton was born on the 23rd of August, 
1817, and married, on the 3rd of August, 
1843, Julia Louisa, only daughter of Mr. Alex- 
ander Bosville, of Thorpe and Gunthwaite, 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and has four sons 
and a daughter. The family of which he is 
now the representative descends from Sir 
John Willoughby, a Norman knight, on whom 
the Conqueror conferred the lordship of Wil- 
loughby,in Lincolnshire,and who was common 
ancestor of the Barens Willoughby d’Eresby, 
Willoughby de Broke, and Willoughby de 
Parham, the last of which titles became ex- 
tinct in 1779. The Middleton branch descends 
from Sir Christopher Willoughby, whose 
youngest son, Sir Thomas, became Lord Chief 
Justice of the Commou Pleas in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The judge married a second 
daughter of Sir Robert Read, and had issue a 
son, Robert, who married Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Edward Willoughby, of Wollaton-hall, 
by which the Wollaton estates came into the 
family. The family was ennobled in the 
person of Sir Thomas Middleton, who was 
— to the peerage the 31st of December, 





Sir Joun JEnvis. 

Nov. 1. Suddenly, at his residence, 47, 
Eaton-square, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Jervis, Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

This melancholy event took place, as we 
are informed, on Saturday night, and, we be- 
lieve, had been foreseen for some time, 
though so speedy a termination to the disease 
with which Sir John Jervis was affected was 
not expected. That disease had latterly as- 
sumed the form of atrophy, itself rome | the 
result of a long period of delicate health, by 
which a constitution naturally robust was 
gradually impaired and undermined, 

Before his elevation to the Chief Justice- 
ship, an event which took place in the year 
1850, the late Sir John Jervis was distin- 
guished more for his general ability—for his 
— and dexterity as an advocate—than 

or any special knowledge of the law or pro- 
found acquaintance with its origin and princi- 
arg He was no black-letter lawyer, perhaps ; 

ut he was a most shrewd and ready counsel ; 
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and this quality, which he possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree, and the want of which has 
condemned many a profound black-letter 
lawyer to vegetate unseen—a legal cactus— 
in Stone-buildings or Figtree-court, procured 
for Sir John Jervis not only a large share of 
professional emolument, but ultimately raised 
him to one of the highest stations on the 
bench. 

It may not, perhaps, be generally known 
that the late Chief Justice served for some 
time in the army before trying his fortune at 
the bar. Being induced, we know not from 
what cause, to change his profession, he was 
called to the bar in the year 1824, went the 
Oxford and Chester circuits, and soon at- 
tracted attention by his ability. Becoming 
a Queen’s Counsel, and his reputation still 
continuing, he was raised to the dignity of 
Attorney-General in the year 1846, an office 
which he filled with great capacity in a very 

> 


but is also a high “‘shelf;” and when a man 
has been on a high shelf for 20 years in a tro- 
arg climate, he may be fit for many things, 

ut he is off the rail of promotion which runs 
through Westminster-hall, and can hardly 
expect to rise to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas. 





Sir Jasper Atkinson, Knt. 


Oct. 6. Near Tonbridge Wells, aged 66, 
Sir Jasper Atkinson, Knt. 

This gentleman was the representative of 
a family long connected with the Royal Mint. 
His ancestor, Henry Van der Esche, whose 
father accompanied King William III. from 
Holland, as one of his private secretaries, was 
an ingenious projector in coining, and was 
appointed Deputy Master Worker in the 
Royal Mint in 1737. 

His grandfather, Jasper Atkinson, (de- 





trying time—as our readers will remem 

when we remind them that Sir John Jervis 
was Attorney-General in the year 1848, and 
that he succeeded, without a single exception, 
in convicting those misguided political offen- 
ders who then attempted to disturb the pub- 
lic peace. In 1850 he was raised to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas, in 
succession to Lord Truro, who was raised to 
the Chancellorship. It was feared by many 
that an advocate, by some thought unscrupu- 
lous, and, at any rate, distinguished by dex- 
terity rather than profundity, might not have 
worn the ermine of the bench with becoming 
gravity and impartiality. This fear, we are 
i to say, proved entirely without foun- 

ation. 

The common sense which Sir John Jervis 
possessed, in addition to his great professional 
experience, kept ‘him clear of judicial blun- 
ders, and in criminal matters, which form so 
large a portion of judicial duties, an ab‘er 
judge in all probability never sat on the 
bench. His sagacity and acuteness here 
found a fitting field, and his dexterity and 
sound practical sense stood him in good stead, 
whether in detecting crime or in exposing 
the fallacies put forward by counsel. In his 
purely legal decisions he shewed the same 
qualities; and we believe we only utter the 
— of the profession in Westminster-hall, 
when we say that in all respects the late Sir 
John Jervis was an excellent judge. 

In politics, we need hardly say that the 
late Chief Justice Was a Whig and “ some- 
thing more.” He sat for Chester from 1832 
to 1850, and invariably voted with his party, 
except on one or two occasions about the 
~~ 1836, when he thought himself ill-used 

y the Government, who refused him, as we 
have heard, an Indian judgeship. In this, as 
in so much else in life, what seems to a man 
injustice is often good fortune in an unkind 
shape. His health would not probably have 
withstood the change to a tropical climate, 
and certainly, had he quitted England for a 
seat on the Indian bench, he would never have 
lived to rise to be one of the chief judicial 
dignitaries of the mother country. An In- 
dian judgeship is, no doubt, a high dignity, 


ded from Robert Atkinson, of Newark, 
co. Notts., a captain of horse under the Duke 
of Newcastle, and who had a grant of arms 
28 Nov. 1663,) became a merchant at Rotter- 
dam, and married, in 1752, Anne, daughter 
of Henry Van der Esche. 

His father, William Henry Atkinson, was 
a member of the Mint for sixty-four years, 
and latterly Provost of the Moneyers, and 
received from that body various acknowledg- 
ments of his skill and integrity. 

Sir Jasper himself was an officer of the 
Mint for forty-five years—from the age of 
siteen. He became, like his father, Pro- 
vost of the Company of Moneyers, which 
was dissolved in the year 1851, the elder 
members obtaining retiring pensions, Sir 
Jasper Atkinson had been knighted, in ac- 
knowledgment of his long and valuable ser- 
vices, on the 28th of Oct. 1842. Like his 
father, he received from his associates vari- 
ous testimonies of their esteem; and the 
services which he rendered to the French, 
Russian, and Turkish governments, at the 
instance of his own, were suitably acknow- 
ledged. His unusually handsome and manly 
exterior was accompanied by a refinement of 
manners which endeared him to all cla ses 
of society. He married, in 1819, Louisa Jane, 
| daughter of the late William Gyll, Esq., 
of Wraysbury-house, Bucks, Captain 2nd Life 
Guards, and has left that lady his widow, with 
an only child, married to Wm. Gowing, Esq. 
The male line of his family is extinct. The 
ancient company of Moneyers, from the re- 
cent deaths of Mr. Nicholl, of Neasdcn, Sir 
Jasper, and Mr. Franklyn, is now also nearly 
departed. 





Joun Ents, Esq. 


Oct, 31. At his residence, Pulteney-street, 
Bath, aged 89, John Ellis, Esq. 

This gentleman’s long life of active and 
well-directed benevolence merits a record in 
our pages. He was tlie eldest of four sons 
of Mr. Thomas Ellis, an eminent hop-mer- 
chant and factor in the borough of 8. uth- 
wark, where the late Mr. John Ellis was born 
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in the year 1768. The family was originally 
from Yorkshire, Mr. Ellis’s father dying in 
1805, he was succeeded in his business by two 
of his sons, John and Joseph, who were 
afterwards joined by their youngest brother 
George, in the firm of John, Joseph, and 
George Ellis, at St. Margaret’s Hill. 

Mr. John Elis took an active part in all 
the public business and politics of S.uuth- 
wark, and his own parish of St. Saviour’s. 
Although Conservative in his principles, he 
was for all useful and practical refurms. He 
usually seconded the nomination of Mr. 
Charles Calvert at the borough elections; 
and after that gentleman’s decease he was 
the proposer of Mr. Alderman, then Sheriff, 
Humphrey—having bimself been invited and 
pressed by his feilow-townsmen, and having 
constantly declined to become a candidate for 
parliamentary honours. He was chairman 
of the Southwark Reform banquet in 1832, 
on occasion of the first election after the 
Reform Act, when most of the metropolitan 
members were present. In the parish of 
St. Saviour, Mr. Ellis was strongly opposed to 
the restoration of the lady-chapel, as an 
unnecessary adjunct to the church, and an 
unjustifiable addition to the burthens of the 
parish, then largely in debt for the restora- 
tion of the tower, choir, and transepts. The 
lady-chapel, we are happy to remind our 
readers, was nevertheless restored Ly public 
subscription, through the zealous and un- 
tiring exertions of the late Thomas Saunders, 
Esq., F.S.A. Mr. Ellis was, however, suc- 
cessful in his efforts to defeat the proposal 
of his “old expensive acquaintances, (the 
F.S.A.,)” to restore the nave of the church ; 
and he promoted the erection of the present 
tasteless structure, which is a mockery of 
ecclesiastical architecture, on the site of the 
nave of the priory church. 

In the year 1840 Mr. Ellis retired from 
business and settled at Bath; and he was 
accustomed to say, that by so doing he had 
added ten years to his life. 

“ His benevolence was of an active na- 
ture,” and induced him to excite others to 
exercise that virtue of which he set so noble 
an example. “The schools, dispensaries, 
and annuity societies of Southwark felt his 
fostering and sustaining care’’ during the 
long period of his residence in the Borough, 
and after his retirement to Bath. His lead- 
ing idea was that all the world ought to 
be as profusely charitable as himself; and a 
curious anecdote is told (in the “ Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette’) of the way in which 
he almost obliged people to give to his pet 
charities. ‘* He called on an old hunks whom 
no one could extract a shilling from for any 
object, however laudable, and was met by a 
refusal—‘he really could not afford it,’ &c. 
With strange inconsistency, the miser was 
fond of a good dinner, even when it was his 
own, and invited Mr, Ellis to partake of one 
with him. He got the cut direct, accom- 
panied by the chilling rebuke, ‘I don’t think 
it right to eat and drink at the expense of 
such a poor man as ycu «re;—and the in- 
viter was ever after an altered man.” 


Mr. Ellis became a life-director of the 
Surrey Dispensary in 1808, and a member of 
the committee in 1811, a trustee in 1822, and 
one of the vice-presidents in 1850. He was 
an annual subscriber of twenty-five guineas 
to that institution for many years. He paid 
about +360 towards the present building in 
the Dover-road; and last year he gave 
£2,200 to the Building Rent Fund, subject to 
an annuity of +40 to his housekeeper ; and 
after her death, to the Subscription Alms- 
houses in Park-street, Southwark. 

In the year 1842 the committee and sub- 
scribers to this charity, in order to pay 8 
well-merited compliment to Mr. Ellis for his 
great exertions on behalf of the dispensary, 
raised a subscription for his portrait, which 
was painted by Phillips, and placed in the 
dispensary. A copy of this was afterwards 
placed in the vestry-room of St. Saviour’s, 
by subscription. 

“When he went to Bath, Mr. Ellis took 
up the Eastern Dispensary, which was then 
a comparatively small affair ; and after spend- 
ing £1,500 upon it himself, and dunning all 
his friends, and everybody he could get ac- 
cess to, he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
possessing a handsome building of its own, 
with a greatly augmented list of subscribers 
as well as of patients. To the United Hos- 
pital, the Sutcliffe School, the Southern Dis- 
pensary, and the Monmouth-street Society, 
at Bath, he was also a liberal benefactur; 
and for several years made the last-named 
institution his almoner for a handsome sum 
to relieve a band of superannuated pension- 
ers. Through the whole of his life, and in 
every part of the country of which he pos- 
sessed any knowledge, he was the same ac- 
tive, generous, and persevering friend of the 
poor—the same self-denying lover of his 
kind. He ever pursued his schemes of be- 
nevolence with so much ardour as to forget 
other considerations, and did not always re- 
member that he was not the keeper of other 
men’s consciences; but we are quite sure 
that those with whom Mr. Ellis’s amiable 
weakness (or disagreeable energy) brought 
him into collision, will be among the first to 
afirm* his wirth and the unwearied bene- 
volence of his character.” 

Mr. Ellis was never married: the poor 
were his family. He was buried at Bath- 
wick old burial-ground, in a tomb made by 
himself. A tablet to his memory is to be 
placed in the Eastern Dispensary at Bath; 
and a similar memorial will doubtless be 
provided at the Surrey Dispensary, as well 
as at St. Saviour’s Church. 

“ Among the numerous legacies left by 
this gentleman are the following:—To the 
medical officers of the Surrey Dispensary, 
of the South London Dispensary, of the 
Eastern Dispensary of Bath, of the Southern 
Dispensary of Bath, and to Henry Under- 
wood, (architect,) to the surgeons of the West- 
ern Dispensary of Bath, nineteen guineas 
each ;—‘ the said sum to be paid to them 
separately and individually—I hope they 
will consider it a mark of respect from me 
instead of rings; and I well know their be- 
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nevolent attentions, and the relief they give 
to the labouring sick and necessitous poor.’ 


“To the Sutcliffe Industrial School £42 
To the Monmouth-street Society 50 
To the Leeds Public Dispensary 
To the Royal Kent Dispensary . . 40 
To the Edinburgh Public Dispensary 40 
To the Aberdeen Dispensary - - #0 
To the Cheltenham Dispensary . . 50 

A-year, Long Annuities. 


To the Surrey Dispensary . . . . ¢80 
To the General Annuity Society of 
NR a kt re sa anes ae a ie i 
To the City of London Pension Society 
To the Bethnal-green Ragzed Schools 
To the Spitalfields Dispensary. . 
To the Spitalfields Ragged Schools 
To Hoxton Dispensary ..... 
To Hoxton Ragged Schools ... 
To the Bermondsey Ragg d Schools 
To the St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Rag- 
BURNS. & 6 + ae Ks 
To the Lambeth Pension Society . . 
To the Trinity or Avon-street Ragged 
Sdhboola, ats . 1 1s nes 
To the Sutcliffe Industrial School . . 
To St. Michael’s Ragged Schools . . 
To the Sick Man’s Friend, Vineyards 
In addition to Power's Gift to Bath . 
And to Mr. Marsland, the Collector of 
the Surrey Dispen ary, whe is one 
of his executors .... . 150” 
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Tue Rev. H. N. Pearson, D.D. 


Ir is not often that we find a dean or a 
canon retiring from their position and re- 
signing its emoluments, except on promotion 
to the episcopal bench. Besides Dr. Pearson, 
one only instance occurs to us,—the great and 
good Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church. 

Hugh Nicholas Pearson was educated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, where he gradua- 
ted—B.A., April, 1800; M.A., June, 1803; 
B. and D.D,, April, 1821. In 1805, the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, D.D., Vice-Provost of the 
College of Fort William, Bengal, proposed a 
prize of £500 for the best composition in 
English prose, on (1.) “ The probable design 
of Divine Providence in subjecting so large a 
portion of Asia to the British dominion ;” 
(2.) “The Duty, the Means, and the Conse- 
er of translating the Scriptures into the 

riental Tongues, and of promoting Christian 
Knowledge in Asia ;” (3.) “A brief Histori- 
cal View of the Progress of the Gospel in 
different Nations since its first Promulga- 
tion.” The prize was awarded in 1807 to Dr. 
(then Mr.) Pearson, who printed the work 
under the title of a “ Dissertation on the 
Propagation of Christianity in Asia.” (4to., 
Oxford, 1808.) 

In 18.3, Dr. Pearson was appointed Dean 
of Salisbury, and continued to hold that 
situation till the early part of 1846, when he 
resigned it, for reasons which were never fully 
explained, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
F. Lear, B.D., (previously Prebendary and 
Archdeacon of Sarum,) who died in 1850, 
deeply lamented. Since his resignation of 
office, Dr. Pearson resided near Sonning, in 
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Berkshire—of which place, we believe, one of 
his sons is Vicar—where he died, November 
17, aged 79. 





Tue Rev. J. G. Mountarn, M.A. 


THE excellent Bishop of Newfoundland has 
had severe trials this year, in the loss of his 
co-adjutors and counsellors. The Venerable 
Archdeacon T. F. H. Bridge, Commis- 
sary, died on the last day of February; Mr. 
Boland, stationed at St. George’s Bay, was, in 
March, caught in a drift and frozen to death ; 
Kallihirua, a native Esquimaux, placed, in 
October, 1855, at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury 
by.the Admiralty, and afterwards transferred 
to the Bishop’s College of St.John, died 
there in June; and now Mr. Mountain, 
Principal of St. John’s College, and Arch- 
deacon ay i successor as Commissary of 
the Bishop, has departed from the scene of 
his missionary labours. 

Jacob George Mountain, who at the time 
of his death was not more than 39 years of 
age, was second son of the aged rector of 
Blunham, Bedfordshire, the Rev. J. H. B. 
Mountain, D.D., a prebendary of Lincoln, 
and nephew of the Right Rev. G. J. Moun- 
tain, D.D., Bishop of Quebec. He was edu- 
cated on the foundation of Eton School, where 
he gained, in 1837, in addition to other hon- 
ours, the “Newcastle Medal,” given to the 
second best competitor for the Classical 
Scholarship founded, in 1829, by the late Duke 
of Newcastle. Mr. Mountain did not succeed 
to a Scholarship at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, but was presente by Eton College 
with one of the valuable Scholarships in their 
gift at Merton College, Oxford, called “ Post» 
masterships.” He graduated B.A. as second 
class-man in classical honours in Michaelmas 
Term, 1841, and proceeded M.A. April, 1847. 
After leaving Oxford, he returned to Eton as 
a private tutor, accepting also the curacy of 
Clewer, near Windsor; and to his parish- 
ioners at Clewer, as well as to his old friends, 
and such of the + * as had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance at Eton, he was deservedly en- 
deared. Some nine years ago he determined 
to sacrifice his prospects at home for the 
arduous position of a mis-ionary in Newfound- 
land, and he went out to Bishop Field,a man 
like-minded with himself, though many ef- 
forts were made by his friends to retain him 
in this country, and though the worthy 
Provost, then head master, of Eton, Dr 
Hawtrey, as we have the best reason to be- 
lieve, offered him the lucrative and influen- 
tial post of assistant-master in that school. 

r. Mountain died, after a short illness, at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the 10th of 
Oct ber; and the Bishop, now left nearly de- 
solate, asks in a touching letter to an English 
friend, “ Will no one leave a curacy to help 
us ?”? j 

There is to be a memorial erected at Eton 
to those of her sons who have fallen in the 
Russian war ; surely those should also be had 
in affectionate remembrance who give up, not 
for a time only, but for life, friends, station 
and hopes of preferment, for the ill-requited 
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position of a missionary. Etonians ought to 
hold such men as Selwyn, Chapman, Gray, 
the late William Evans, and (alas! that we 
must add, ‘‘ the late”) Jacob Mountain in the 
higlest honour and esteem. 





CommanpgEr Cuar.es TourTELL, R.N. 

Nov. 7. At Calais, 60, Capt. Charles 
Thurtell, R. N., son of the late Thomas Thur- 
tell, of Lakenham, near Norfolk. 

The late Commander Charles Thurtell was 
born at Bradwell, Suffolk, on Feb. 29, 1790, 
and entered the navy March 26, 1807, as a 
first-class volunteer on board the Alert, Cap- 
tain Robert Williams; and in the course of 
the same year was present, under Admiral 
Gambier, in the attack upon Copenhagen. In 
May, 1809, he joined the Aboukir, 74, Cap- 
tain George Parker, and Thomas Browne, in 
which ship we find him accompanying the 
expedition to the Scheldt (where he was en- 
trusted with the command of a gunboat), and 
employed in 1812 under the flag of the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas Byam Martin, at the defence 
of Riga. He there had charge of a Russian 

in-boat, and was for three months in almost 

aily action with the enemy. In November, 
1813, he was nominated acting master of the 
Briseis, Captain John Ross, in the Baltic ; 
he served next, from November, 1812, till 
May, 1815, as midshipman and master’s mate, 
in the Nymphen, 36, and Liffey, 50, both com- 
manded by Captain John Hancock, on the 
North Sea and Channel stations; and in 
March, 1817, and September, 1818, he be- 
came Admiralty midshipman of the Cadmus, 
10, Captain John Gedge, again in the North 
Sea, ‘and Rochfort, 80, bearing the flags of 
Sir Thomas Francis Freemantle and Sir Gra- 
ham Moore, in the Mediterranean. At the 
general promotion in 1815, notwithstanding 
that a very urgent request was made in his 
favour to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
by the magistrates of the city of Norwich, 

r. Thurtell was passed over ; nor did he suc- 
ceed in obtaining a commission until October, 
1821, when, being at the top of the Admi- 
ralty list in the Mediterranean, he was ap- 
pointed to a vacancy in the Medina, 20, Cap- 
tains the Earl of Huntingdon, Richard An- 
derson, and Patrick Duff Henry Hay. In 
September, 1820, being at the time in com- 
mand of the Race cutter, tender to the Roch- 
fort, he was directed to proceed to Palermo 
with a despatch for Captain John Donaldson 
Boswall, of the Spey, 20, and in the event of 
not finding him at that place, to repair forth- 
with to Messina, and thence to return to 
Malta. On his arrival at Palermo, not meet- 
ing with the Spey, and the city being in a 
state of insurrection, and closely besieged by 
the Neapolitan naval and military forces, 
who were hourly expected to carry it by 
s orm, he received through the hands of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General an ad- 
dress, couched in the strongest terms, from 
the English merchants and other residents, 
entreating that at a moment of such distress 
he would remain by them, and afford them 
such protection as he could. With this so- 


licitation he felt it his duty, under the cir- 
cumstances, to comply. By his spirited in- 
terference he obtained from General Pepe, 
the Neapolitan C.mmander-in-Chief, permis- 
sion for the British to seek safety either in 
his camp, or on board the men-of-war in the 
bay. The Racer afterwards, at the request 
of the chiefs of the contending parties, be- 
came the theatre on which, as the only neu- 
tral spot open to then, they entered into and 
concluded a treaty of peace. The moment 
the ratification was signed, she announced the 
joyful intelligence by a royal salute—a salute 
which was returned by the Neapolitan fleet 
and all the forts. The zeal and exertions 
thus displayed by Mr. Thurtell, and the im- 
portant services he rendered in a situation 
in which no midshipman was perhaps ever 
before placed, obtained him the grateful 
thanks, as well of the British residents as of 
General Pepe and of Prince Patterno, Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Junta of Palermo. 
The history of his proceedings was made the 
subject of a —— communication to the 
Foreign Office by the present Lord Heytes- 
bury, {ten ambassador at the court of Na- 
ples, but owing to the circumstance, perhaps, 
of no official representation being made of 
them at the Admiralty, he received not the 
least reward. He was advanced to his pre- 
sent rank Jan. 12, 1843, and has since been 
on half-pay. Remindful of his former ser- 
vices, the King of Naples, in 1838, made an 
application to Government for the promotion 
of Mr. Thurtell ; and at other times the cor- 
poration of Norwich, the Attorney-General 
(sir R. Grant), the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Leeds, Admiral Sir E. Codrington, and other 
distinguished personages, similarly interested 
themselves in his behalf. 





Tuomas BalLey. 

Oct. 28. At Old Bassford, Notts, aged 71, 
Thomas Bailey, Esq., late of Nottingham. 

Mr. Bailey had not the advantage of a 
sound, extended course of scholastic tuition 
and training. He often described himself as 
a self-educated man. Beginning active life 
when a boy, employed in handicraft labour, 
thought was as active as his limbs, and 
cheered him on through the disappointments 
as well as enjoyments of life. Although early 
known amongst the Nottingham men of pro- 
gress, and, while engaged in business, an 
active politician, it was late in life that Mr. 
Bailey became proprietor of the “ Notting- 
ham Mercury ;” and thus, for ten years or so, 
was plunged into the eddying tides of public 
newspaper controversy. He was an acute 
observer of events, and tried, from the ver 
necessity of his nature, the di‘ficult middle 
course between the great parties in the state. 
Mr. Bailey wrote poetry fon an early toa 
late period of life; much of it fraught with 
noble sentiment, and clothed in poetic forms 
of beauty. “Ireton” and “The Advent of 
Charity” were written by one deeply sensible 
of the great purposes of his being—the duty 
of man to his fellow, and withal able to put 
his thoughts in attractive verse. In mention- 
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ing Mr. Bailey’s name in this department of 
literature, it may not be out of place to say 
that he was the father of the author of 
“Festus,” a poem upon which the literary 
world has pronounced the highest enco- 
miums. In antiquarian knowledge of this 
town and county, few minds have been so 
extraordinarily or accurately furnished, and 
thus we have had for the result ‘‘ The An- 
nals of Nottinghamshire,” bringing our town 
and county records to the year of grace 1850. 
This work is accurate, minute, and descriptive 
of churches, charities, pedigrees, and other 
facts appertaining to some special departments 
of inquiry, but is wanting in the philosophical 
appreciation of the causes and effects of histo- 
ric events, but important enough to instruct 
the general reader, and specially interesting 
to the inhabitants of Nottinghamshire. A 
few weeks before his decease, there issued 
from the press the “‘ Records of Longevity.”’ 
This is too recent a publication to have been 
as yet generally read. It seems to contain, 
alphabetically arranged, notices, more or less 
curious and elaborate, of a vast number of 
those who have exceeded the allotted span of 
life. He had all the qualities of, and aimed 
to appear, an English yeoman. He was more 
than that—a thorough, true-bred citizen, and 
a patriot to the extent of his power. Ina 
pecuniary point of view, his love of polities 
was very costly. Others might with pains- 
taking assiduity write a newspaper into a 
property, possibly secure a large income, and 
lay by a fortune. Mr. Bailey's experience 
was, like his plans, widely apart from this. 
His disappointment in the paucity of present 
results was marked and often expressed. He 
knew, and could reason upon and appreciate, 
things better than men. Indeed, his most 
serious mistakes were made in erroneous ¢s- 
timates of mankind. Through the greater 
part of his life, he was, either as a servant or 
principal, in business; was honourable, up- 
right, and estimable as a tradesman; and was 
influential in the council and in the chair of a 
board of guardians. Yet he ever looked at 
the poetry rather than the prose of human 
nature. iis outward movements were con- 
stantly directed to some useful purpose. If 
he failed to impress his ideas, or communicate 
his plans successfully in one direction, ano- 
tler was tried. In 1830, Mr. Bailey issued a 
Spirited address, in which he declared himself 
a determined Reformer, and an advocate for 
retrenchment and economy, particularly in 
corporation expenditure, and announcing 
himself at the same time as a candidate to 
represent Nottingham in parliament. The 
parliament having been dissolved in conse- 
quence of the death of his Majesty George 
the Fourth, the nomination of candidates 
took place on the 30th July, when Mr., after- 
wards Lord, Denman, and Sir R. C. Ferguson, 
the retiring members, were again put in 
nomination by the Whig party, and Mr. Bailey 
was proposed in opposition. He was de- 
cidedly the popular candidate, but upon going 
to the poll only 226 votes were recorded in 
his favour, when he abandoned the contest. 
The interment took place in the family 
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vault, in the cemetery, Basford, and was at- 
tended by many of the principal inhabitants 
of Nottingham. 





Pavut Dgs.arocue, 

He was born at Paris, in the year 1797. His 
father was an enlightened connoisseur, holding 
a situation of some importance in the Mont ve 
Piété,—that of putting a valuation on the 
works of art which were brought to that 
establishment for money to be advanced upon. 
With his eldest brother, of whom the family 
were desirous of making a painter, Paul 
Delaroche received an artist’s education. H 
commenced by studying landscape, volunt: 
rily resigning the domain of history to his 
brother, whom he looked upon as more 
gifted than himself, but who shortly after- 
wards renounced painting for an easier but 
less glorious career. 

This, however, was not the path of art in 
which Paul Delaroche was destined to excel. 
In 1817, when scarcely twenty years old, he 
was a competitor, as land-cape painter, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; but as his picture 
obtained for him only a partial success, he 
suddenly gave up landscape, and in the fol- 
lowing year entered the studio of Gros, one 
of whose most prominent pupils he speedily 
became. Gros was then in the meridian of 
his talents and renown: although in his 
drawing he had faithfully retained the severe 
style of David, yet he applied himself ear- 
nestly to the study of colour, action, and dra- 
matic effect. But the cold temperament of 
Delaroche resisted all bold flights of the 
pencil; he passed through the studio of Gros 
without becoming a true colourist, and with- 
out kindling his emotions. 

The fruit of his studies were first exhibited 
to the public at the Salon of 1822, in three 
pictures: “ A Study of a Head,” a “ Descent 
from the Cross,” and “Joas saved by Jehosa- 
beth.” Judging .by this last composition, 
which now adorns the Luxembourg Gallery, 
the young artist already displayed facility of 
execution ; but although the figure of Jehosa- 
beth pressing against her breast the infant 
she has snatched from the executioners, is 
impressed with a certain kind of animation, 
the general effect of the work is, that it is 
the happy effort of a student with a good 
memory. 

Thus, at the earliest period of his career, 
Paul Delaroche shewed himself strictly obedi- 
ent to the principles of the academic school ; 
but his active mind could not but be aware 
that a great revolution was about taking place 
in art. Gericault had endeavoured, in his 
bold and powerful works, to restore observa- 
tion of nature to the important position 
which the pupils of David had systematically 
denied to it. Borrington, in his 
small as they are, dreamt of the splendours 
of Venice, and in spirit preached the go-pel 
of colour. Finally, the boldest of all, Eugene 
Delacroix, had just taught France that she 
had another great painter. The public, on 
its part, shewed how thoroughly weary it had 
become of classical stiffness: it was nauseated 
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with Greek and Roman nudities, that for 
thirty years had been invariably presented to 
its eyes; and it now impatiently demanded 
subjects endowed with more life, and even a 
new art. Paul Delaroche early perceived 
the necessity for reform; but, timid and irre- 
solute, he comprehended but half his task. 
France required a revolution in feeling—he 
contented himself with effecting a revolution 
in costume. 

The Exhibition of 1824 witnessed an almost 
entire abandonment of subjects derived from 
antiquity or mythology. In exhibiting “Joan 
of Are interrogated in her Prison,” “St. 
Vincent de Paul preaching before Louis 
XIIL.,” he clearly touched upon modern sub- 
jects, casting far from him the toga, the hel- 
met, and the peplum, so long abused by the 
classical school. This was the commence- 
ment and foundation of his success. But his 
reputation did not greatly increase before 
1827, when he exhibited several portraits 
aud some pictures of no great importance ; 
but among them were “The death of Du- 
rante,”’ (intended for one of the halls of the 
Conseil d’ Etat ) “The Result of a Duel ;”” 
“Caumont de la Force saved from massacre ;” 
and last, though not least, “ The Death of 
Queen Elizabeth,” a large composition, pur- 
chased by the Government of Charles X., and 
afterwards placed in the gallery of Luxem- 
bourg, as one of the most remarkable works 
of the young painter. 

As this picture has served to e: tend the 
artist’s fame in England, we shall attempt to 
describe and analyse it. The queen is repre- 
sented in the last moments of her agony, 
clothed in her royal robes, which she would 
never throw off; she is stretehed upon a 
carpet on the ground, and is surrounded in 
her last hour by her women, one of whom is 
arranging the cushions upon which her dying 
head reposes. Around Elizabeth is grouped 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord- 
Keeper, the Lord High Admiral, and the 
Secretary of State, Cecil, who, on his knees 
before the queen, is soliciting her l:st com- 
mands, 

The best figure in the picture is undoubtedly 
that of the queen; her profile displays physi- 
cal agony blended with moral sutfering, pre- 
sents a nervous and energetic expression ; and 
of all the heads ever painted by Delaroche, 
this one appears to us marked with the most 
life-like character. The personages who 
surround the queen—Cecil kneeling, and 
the women weeping—are, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely commonplace both in attitude and 
expression. The artist has shewn himself so 
prodigal of shot-coloured stuffs, that amid 
the draperies, so clear and brilliant in tone, 
the flesh-tints of the figures appear yellow, 
dull, and dingy. The picture, by its lumi- 
nous and glaring colouring, gives the idea of 
a festive rather than that of a mournful scene, 
Death is indeed a horrible scene; but Dela- 
roche has taken so much care, and found so 
much pleasure, in painting silk and velvet, 
that he has lost sight of the main subject. 
In fact, he fis almost always deficient in 
dramatic feeling, and it is seldom that he is 


able to combine the close and telling details, 
the attitudes of grief, the powerful combina- 
tions of form and colour, which wring the 
heart and extort the cry of emotion. 

Despite the faults we have pointed out, 
“The Death of Elizabeth” obtained at the 
Exhibition a very decided success, and the 
reception given to this composition deter- 
mined its author to borrow other subjects 
from English history, which—since so much 
abused—was at that time new to the French 
public; and Delaroche, being a well-educated 
man, derived from it those inspirations which 
have won for him most applause. In 1831 
he exhibited “Cromwell at the Coffin of 
Charles I.,” and the celebrated picture known 
in France as the “Children of Edward.” 
Thus, in the choice of his subjects, the artist 
never failed to appeal to the feelings of the 
many; yet his very limited powers rarely 
enabled him to attain his aim. 

This picture is dated 1830, and is one of 
the ornaments of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
which his countrymen are most proud. The 
young Edward v. and his brother, the Duke 
of York, are seated side by side, and, with 
wandering eyes, are reading in the same book. 
This 1s all the picture! Paul Delaroche could 
find no other means to interest us in the fate 
of the young prisoners of Richard III. than 
the shining of a red light through the cracks 
of the door, proceeding doubtless from the 
torch of the murderers about to smother the 
young princes. To attempt to excite emotion 
by such inadequate means is vain; it is 
meeting the di liculty on its weakest side, and 
is loving sight of the aim as well as of the 
resources of painting. Surely the gesture, 
attitude, and expression of the captive children 
are the means by which he might have boldly 
and distinctly told the story. 

Although the works of Delaroche are de- 
fective in the eyes of the connoisseur, they 
possess qualities which attract less competent 
judges. As a painter, Delaroche was patient, 
practised, and careful, above all, he bestowed 
extreme, and perhaps puerile, attention upon 
the representation of furniture draperies, and 
all the accessories of a picture: familiar with 
the manners and customs of the middle-ages 
and of the sixteenth century, he speedily 
acquired the reputation of being the first 
costumier of the age. He endeavoured to 
concentrate his powers upon two cabinet 
pictures,—‘ Cardinal Richelieu ascending the 
Throne,” and “ The Death of Mazarin,” both 
exhibited in 1831. The figures in these com- 
positions are of very small proportions, and in 
their execution De:aroche studied to repro- 
duce the minuteness and breadth of the Dutch 
school, Herein he essayed a style which has 
unfortunat:ly been so little cultivated, and 
which might perhaps have proved to him a 
source of the truest success. 

Upon the death of Meynier, in 1832, the 
Acudemie des Beaux Arts called the youthful 
Delaroche to the honour of filling his place. 
This nomination astonished no one. But little 
was to be feared from Delaroche in tue way 
of perilous novelty; and his election was a 
conecs:ion to popular favour that invelved 
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but small sacrifice of old conventional »re- 
judice. Delaroche soon became himself a 
t-acher, and opened a studio, wich was for 
many years the most frequented of any in 
Paris. From that time he exercised con- 
siderable influence in the teaching of art, 
which continued up to the time of his death. 

Delaroche, instead of slumbering on his 
seat at the Academies, shewed himself more 
active than ever. There appeared succes- 
sively from his pencil the “St. Amelia,” in 
which the patience, if not the simplicity, of 
the miniature-painters of the fifteenth century 
was imitated; then, “The Death of Lady 
Jane Grey,” which excited much admiration, 
(1834); ‘The Assassination of the Duc de 
Guise” (1835); “St. Cecilia;” ‘Charles I. 
insulted bytthe Soldiers of Cromwell ;”’ and 
“Strafford led to Execution,” (1837). These 
compositions, as varied in thought as in exe- 
cution, attest the possession of a certain gift 
of invention and fecundity. ‘The Death of 
Lady Jane Grey” was the most popular, —an 
effect at which we may at his day well feel 
astonished. “The Assassination of the Duc 
de Guise” is the most dramatic of Delaroche’s 
compositions. It is painted with a minute- 
ness, breadth, and freedom of touch which 
remind us of the facile proside of the Dutch 
colourists. 

The Exhibition of 1837 was the last to 
which Delaroche contributed. From some 
unknown cause, he became disgusted with 
public exhibitions; and since that date he 
refrained from submitting his works to the 
citicism of the multitude. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that from this period his 
life was absorbed in the study and execution 
of a great work,—that which adorns the hall 
of the Heole des Beaux Arts, and which was 
recently damaged by fire. 

In 1836 Delaroche was selected to decorate 
the ceiling of the Made'eine To qualify him- 
self for this work he visited Italy, and spent’a 
considerable time there, engaged in studying 
the paintings which enrich the churches and 
palaces of that favoured land. He returned 
full of ardour, to find that in the vast enter- 
prise which he had reckoned upon executing 
alone, a collaboruteur would be appointed. 
D scouraged at this intelligence, he renounced 
- task of painting the ceiling of the Made- 
eine, 

To compensate him for this disappoint- 
ment, and also enable him to make use of 
the studies he had brought from Italy, the 
administration assigned him the difficult ho- 
nour of decorating the vast hemicycle of the 
Lcole des Beaux Arts, already alluded to. He 
commenced this work in 1837, and did not 
relinquish his pencil until 1841. 

This work was not the best suited to the 
peculiar talent of Delaroche: he was not emi- 
nent as a draughtsman, and but half a co- 
lourist ; neither was he eminent for his skill 
in chiaroscuro. Hence this vast production 
is neither picturesque nor life-like ; and at 
the most can be considered only as a learned 
work, 

Upon the completion of this picture, Dela- 
roch: produced his “Pie de la Mirandote Lue 
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Sunt ;’ “Napoleon at Fontainebleau; “ Pil- 
grims before Si. Peter’s at Rome ;” “ Bona- 
parte crossing the Alps.” Those all :eveal 
a modification in his style, but not a happy 
one. His more recent works are not calcu- 
lated to restore to him the sympathy he had 
lost. It must be confessed that Delaroche is 
an artist of talent rather than a genius, Edu- 
cation and diligent study qualified him to be 
a painter, but not an artist, in the true sense 
of that word. For he has failed in the true 
mission of the artist—that of advancing the 
education of the masses ; when it was in his 
an to give an impulse, he yielded to it: 

e has been a reflection, but not a light ; and 
instead of elevating the public to himself, he 
has lowered himself to the public. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct.10. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the Rev. 
Jacob George Mountain, B.A. 1841, M.A, 1847, 
Merton College, Oxford, Principal of St. John’s 
College, Rural Dean, and Commissary to the 
Lord Bishop, second son of the Rev. Jacob Henry 
Brooke Mountain, D.D., Rector of Blunham, 
Bedtordshire, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Oct. 11. At Garstang Church Town, aged 48, 
the Rev. George Simpson, M.A., Curate of the 
Parish Church of Garstang. 

Oct, 15. At Woodchester, Gloucestersh., the 
Rev. Louis Gerard, for many years ciaplain to 
the nuns at the Convent, Atherstone. 

Oct. 17. At his lodgings, Chagford, aged 35, 
the Rev. Edward Dicker, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Oct. 20. At Ditton, aged 62, the Rev. W. B. 
Burroughs, for many years Rector of that parish. 

Oct, 21. At the Vicarage, Heybridge, aged 72, 
the Rev. Robert Prentice Crane, B.A. 1808, M.A. 
1811, Clare College, Cambridge, V. of Heybriige 
(1833), and V. of Tolleshun -Major (1810), Essex. 
Mr. Crane, who has left a large family to lament 
their loss, was formerly British Chaplain at Rio 
Janciro. 

At Melville-terr., Camden-roa‘1-villas, aged 33, 
the R-v W. #. Pooley, Rector of Chillesford 
(1850), Suffolk, son of the lare John Pooley, esq., 
of Uw - 

At Kemp-town, :ged 60, the Rev. William 
Henry Cooper, B.A. 1818, M.A, 1822, Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, Rector of Wiggonholt w. Greatham 
(1837), Sussex. 

Oct 24. At the Rectory, aged 58, the Rev. 
John Leigh, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1821, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, R. of Egginton, (1824), Der- 


Oct. 25. At West-end-lodge, Thames-Ditton, 
the Rev. Wilfred Speer, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826, 
Trinity Co'lege, Cambridge, P.C. of Thames- 
Ditton, and P.C. of East Molesey, Surrey. 

Oct. 26. At Guildford, aged 36, the Rev. Thos. 
Mills, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1845, Trini'y College, Cam- 
bridge, late Rector of Bulphan, Essex. 

At Penryn, Cornwall, aged 80, the Rev. R. 
Cope, LL.D., F.A.S. 

Oct. 27. At Dollar, aged 80, Dr. Mylne, the 
venerable and respected minister of the parish of 
Dollar. 

At East Retford, aged 27, the Rev. Henry 
Gordon, B.A., St. Mary Hall, Oxford, late of 
H.M.S. “ Eurydice.” 

Oct. 28. At Ealing, aged 37, the Rev. Edward 
West, B.A. 1843, M.A, 1847, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

0.t. 29. At Asfordby Rectory, aged 71, the 
Rev. Andrew Burnahy, Rector of that place. 

At Manningford Abbot’s RKectory, aged 73, the 
Rev. Francis Bickley Asiley. 
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Oct. 30. At the Rectory, aged 73, the Rev. 
William Lashmar Batley, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811, 
formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s Coliexe, Cambridge, 
Rector of Woodford (1817), Northamptonshire. 

At Highwood, Uttoxeter, aged 44, the Rev. 
James Hoare Moor, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1840, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

At Quendon, Essex, the Rev. Henry Howard, 
Rector of Chickney, Essex. 

At Stockton Rectory, Shropshire, aged 69, the 
Rev. Charles B. C. Whitmore. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Charles Brown, Rector of 
Whitestone, having been the minister of that 
parish forty-nine years, 

At Ecclesall Parsonage, near Sheffield, aged 57, 
the Rev. Henry Farish, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Queeu’s College, Cambridge, and 
son of the late James Farish, esq., surgeon, of 
Cambridge. 

Yov. 1. At Sutton Coldfield, aged 88, the Rev. 
Joseph Mendham, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795, St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford. 

Nov. 2. After a few days’ illness, at the house 
of his father-in-liw, the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D., 
40, Bloomsbury-sq., aged 25, the Rev. Theophilus 
Garenciéres Graham Sampson, B.A. of st. John’s 
C ll ge, Cambridge, and cura e of St. Augustin -’s 
and St. Faith’s, London, eldest son of the Rev. 
Theophilus Sampson, Rector of Eakring, Notting- 
hamshire. 

At the vicarage, Kirkby Wharfe, aged 68, the 
Rev. John Ashford, twenty-four years Vicar of 
that parish. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. Josh. Wright, Rector 
of Congham (1841), Norfolk. 

Nov. 12. At 2, Ons'ow-sq., Brompton, aged 
76, the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, B.A. 1803, M.A. 
1806, St. John's Coll ge, Cambridge, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s (1849), and Secre ary to the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society. 

Nov. 14. Aged 60, the Rev. William Graham 
Cole, P.C. of St. James, Wednesbury (1846), Staf- 
fordshire. 

Nov. 16. At Clifton, the Rev. Richard Coke 
Wilmot, M.A., of Neswick-hall, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 17. At Sonning-grove, Berks, aged 80, 
the Very Rev. Hugh Nicholas Pearson, formerly 
Dean of Salisbury, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, B. and 
D.D. 1821, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 13. At Rosedale, Sydney, Daniel Dering 
Mathew, esq., J.P. 

July 22. At Copiapo, Chili, Wm. Edw. Miller, 
esq., eldest son of the late Rev. Wm. Edward 
esiller, of Sheffield. 

Aug.—. At Meean Meer, in the Punjab, Major 
J.N. Sharp, of the Bengal Engineers. 

Aug. 23. At Simon’s-town, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 23, J. C. F. A. Perry, esq., eldest son of the 
late T. A. Perry, esq., of Cheltenham. 

Sept. 23. At Port-Royal, Jamaica, aged 16, 
Wm. Carnarvon Beames, Midshipman of H.M.’s 
ship Arrogant, third son of the Rev. T. Beames, 
of St. James’s, Westminster. 

Sept. 28. At Glasgow, Mr. John Johnston, the 
Glasgow poet and astronomer. He was a native 
of Galloway, county of Wigtown, and published 
in 1831 a volume of poems, also in 1836 a small 
astronomical work on the laws and phenomena 
of the solar system. 

Oct.7. At Niagara, aged 65, the Hon. Jacob 
Homilius Irving, of Ironshore, Jamaica. 

Oct, 8. At Friedrichshaffen, Lake Constance, 
pf Anne, wife of Sir Samuel Stirling, of Glorat, 

art. 

At her-daughter’s, Mrs. Jay, of Higham-house, 
Worlingham, aged 80, Mrs. Hook, relict of Daniel 
Hook, esq., of Great Yarmouth. 

At Silver-terr., St. David’s, Exeter, aged 63, 
Richard Batten Rouse, esq., of Great Torrington, 


an alderman of that place, and a man universally 
beloved and respected. 

At Wivenhoe, aged 87, Philip Havens, esq., J.P. 
for the county of Essex and for the borough of 
Colchester, and a Deputy-Lieut. of the Cinque 
Ports. 

Oct.9. Aged 85, William Cambridge, :esq., of 
South Runcton, Norfolk. 

Oct. 10. At Coleshill, aged 85, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. John Dycr Hewett, Vicar of Fillongley. 

At Ireshopeburn, Weardale, suddenly, aged 57, 
Jacob Ralph Featherston, esq., eldest son of the 
late Thos. Featherston, esq., of Cottield-house, 
Gateshead. 

Oct. 11. At Montrose, aged 43, Major James 
Duncan, of the H.E.I.C,’s 26th Regt. Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry. 

Oct. 12._At Ramsgate, aged 21, T. E. Digby, 
esq., son of Kenelm Digby, esq. The funeral of 
the late Thomas Everard Digby, esq,, too place 
on Monday morning, in presence of between 
three and four thousand persons, assembled to 
pay a last tribute of respect to one who was sin- 
cerely beloved by all ranks of persons who knew 
him, both far and near. His sudden death has 
occasioned the greatest possible grief to his sur- 
viving family, and deep regret to all his nume- 
rous friends and acquaintances, including the 
household domestics. At 10 o’clock, a.m., the 
mournful procession commenced slowly to move 
from the family residence, Royal Crescent, to 
Saint Augustine’s Church, on the West Cliff, and 
all persons taking any part in the procession, 
followed uncovered to the place of interment. 
The burial-service used for those who depart this 
life in the Roman Catholic faith was performed 
by the priests; after which the coffin was 
lowered into a vault, and placed near the re- 
mains of the late Mr. Wm. Pugin, architect, and 
builder of this splendid edifice. This, we under- 
stand, is a temporary arrangement—the family 
vault not being finished. Immediately after the 
funeral, the family of deceased, with their ac- 
customed charity, directed that one hundred 21b. 
loaves should be distributed to the poor, without 
any distinction as to religious opinions. 

At Liverick, aged 34, Major Francis R. N. 
Tinley, 21st Royal N.B. Fusiliers, from the effects 
of wounds and physical exhaustion, while serv- 
ing with his regiment in the trenches before 
Sebastopol. 

At Florence, aged 40, Matthew Schilizzi, esq. 

At Huntly, Aberdeenshire, Mr. John Legge, 
brother of the Rev. G. Legge, LL.D., Leicester. 

At his residence, Oaklands, Yardley, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 63, Charles Brewin. 

Oct. 13, of Cholera, the renowned General 
Guyon (Kurschid Pacha). He was born at Bath, 
his father being a captain in our English navy, 
descended from a French family. In 1821, being 
then eighteen, he got a commission in the Aus- 
trian army; he subsequentiy married a Hun- 
garian lidy with considerable landed property, 
and became a Hungarian country gentleman, 
in which capacity he took up arms at the head 
of a section of the revolutionists of 1848, to op- 
pose Jellachich. His career from this point is 
historical—the brilliant engagements he led, and 
his overthrow, with Bem, Kmety, through the 
patriotism of Gérgey sacrificing himself rather 
than his men. He fied with the rest of the 
Hungarian leaders to Turkey. Guyon, however, 
although offered a command in Damascus, with 
the rank of lieutenant-general and the title of 
Kurschid (the Sun) Pacha, stedfastly refused to 
embrace the Mahometan faith, and this at the 
time when he was actually starving from want. 
It was only when every effort had been aban- 
doned as hopeless, that the authorities at Con- 
stantinople accepted Guyon’s services on his own 
terms. He was the first Christian who obtained 
the rank of Pacha and a Turkish military com- 
mand without betraying his religion. His sub- 
sequent career in the Eastern war is fresh in the 
minds of all readers of the newspapers. ‘The 
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funeral took place in the English burial-ground 
at Scutari, on the 15th inst., with all due mili- 
tary honours. Mr. Blackstone, the Embassy 
chaplain, performed the solemn service. Very 
many of his old companions in arms during the 
Ilungarian war were present at the sad cere- 
monial. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, aged 82, Eliz- 
abeth Anne, widow of John Morse, esq., late 
of Sprowston-hall, Norfolk, a.ddau. of Gen.Hall, 
late of Wratting-p rk, Cambridgeshire. 

At Sandbach, Cheshire, aged 43, Richard N. 
Percival, esq. 

At the house of her father, aged 17, Agnes 
Louisa, second dau. of Henry Cousins, esq., of 
Osnaburgh-st., Regent’s-park. 

At Bersted-lodge, aged 89, Susan Mackwo'th, 
widow of Thomas Smith, esq., of Bersted-lodge, 
Sussex. For several weeks this lady has been in 
avery ill state of health, and her death has 
created a most melancholy :ensation in the town 
of Bognor and the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Mrs, Smith was : ighly connected, wealthy, and 
benevolent, and her loss will be severely telt by 
the poor, to whom she has been a constant bene- 
factor, and her patronage missed by the trades- 
men of Bognor, to whom she has been a constant 
supporter. 

At Scarbro’, aged 26, John George Lloyd, esq.. 
Lieut. in the 2nd West York Militia Regt., and 
third son of the late George Lloyd, esq., of 
Cowesby-hall, Thirsk. 

In Lo don, Charles Liddell, esq., of the firm of 
Pease and Liddell, of Hull, bankers. 

Aged 13, Margaret Helena Colthurst Bulkley, 
second dau. of Bulkley J. M. Praed, esq. 

At Madeley-manor, Staffordshire, aged 48, 
Francis Stanier, esq. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, Chir- 
combe-house, aged 46, John B. Maine, esq. 

Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D., 
Rector of North Hyckham and Vicar of Scopwick, 
in the co. of Lincoln, and mother of Mr. B. 8. 
Oliver, Nottingham-park. 

At Hartfield, aged 87, Grace Annabella Slade, 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Slade, late Rector of 
Westwell, in the co. of Oxford, and sister of the 
late Rev. Samuel Slade, D.D., Rector of Hartfield 
and Dean of Chichester. 

At Nazing-park, Essex, aged 87, Anna Maria, 
widow of George Palmer, esq., who for many 
years represented the Southern Division of the 
county in Parliament. 

Oct. 14. At Haslar Hospital, Hubert Johnston, 
esq., late Paymaster of H.M. ship ‘‘ Centaur.” 

At Kilburne-hall, Derbyshire, aged 87, Charles 
Vicars Hunter, esq. 

At Westbou: ne-park-ter., Harrow-road, of 
consumption, aged 39, Wiliam, eldest son of 
Richar | Abud, esq., of Conduit-st., Hanover-sq. 

Aged 69, John Gunter, esq., of Burnham, So- 
merset, also of Cole-hill-house, Fulham, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Aged 79, Samuel Midworth, e-q., of Giltcroft- 
house, Mansfield. 

At Hereford-road north, Westbourne-grove, 
London, aged 66, Caroline, second dau. of the 
late Col. Brereton, of Chichester, and niece of 
the late Dowager Countess of Castle Stewart. 

At Rathillet, Thomas Donaldson Carswell, son 
of David Carswell, esq , of Rathillet. 

At Constantinople, aged 53, Francis Horsley 
Robinson, esq., of Llandogo, Monmouthsh., second 
son of the late Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart. 

Oct. 15. At his residence in Clarendon-road, 
Kensington, of br: nchitis, aged 42, William King- 
don, esq., solicitor, formerly of Druryard-lodge, 
Exeter. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, Nicholas Crooke, esq. 

At his residence, Rusholme-hall, near Man- 
chester, aged 59, Robert Ashton, esq. 

At Folkestone, aged 72, George Johnstone, esq., 
of Tavistock-sq. 

At Holloway, aged 87, Thos. Bidwell, esq., late 
of Charmouth, Dorset. 
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At Bath, at the residence of his brother-in-law 
Col. Sandys, suddenly, George Hewett, esq.. De- 
puty Magistrate of Cutwah, Bengal. 

Oct. 16. At Bourne, Lincolnshire, aged 74, 
James Bellingham, esq., surgeon, late of Wind- 
mill-hill, Sussex. 

At Inverness-ter., Bayswater, aged 51, George 
Harding, esq., late surgeon H.E.1. Company’s 
Service, Madras Establishment. 

At Claydon-house, Bucks, aged 20, Catherine 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Sir Harry and Lady Verney. 

At Grove-road, Brixton, aged 59, Wm. Field, 


esq. 
“ke Bath, aged 82, Louisa Christiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut -Gen. Tolson. 

At his residence, Cowhill, near Dumfries, N.B., 
aged 92, Vice-Admiral Chas. Jas. Johnston. on 
the list of flag-officers on reserved half-pay in re- 
ceipt of service-pensions. He was a Captain of 
1806, Rear-Admiral of 1841, and Vice-Admiral of 
1850, and placed on the reserved list 1854. The 
gallant deceased was lieutenant of the ‘‘ Ruby,” 
46, at the capture of the Cape in 1795; lieutenant 
of the “‘ Arrogant,”’ 74, at the surrender of Co- 
lumho, and the destruction of armed vessels in the 
Java Seas in 1796 ; Captain of the ‘* Cornwallis,” 
50, in company with the ‘‘ Sceptre,” 74, and at- 
tacked the French frigate ‘‘ Semillants,”’ and ship- 
ping in St. Paul’s Bay, Isle of Bourbon, in 1806; 
he commanded the “‘ Powerful,” 74, in the Wal- 
cheren expedition. 

Oct. 16. At Port Leo, x mg aged 58, Lieut. 
Joseph Francis Baker, R.N., brother to R. W. 
Baker, esq., of Cottesmore. He had seen much 
service, and in the last American war was in the 
action between the United States and the Mace- 
donian, when she struck to the American; was 
in one of the accompanying ships when Bonaparte 
surrendered ; was wrecked in the “‘ Race-Horse ;”” 
and fo- the last twenty years had been in the 
Coast-Guard Service. 

At Clifton-villa, Warminster, R. Tayler, esq. 

Oct.17. Ag. d 80, Emily, relict of J. W. Noad, 
en of Road, Somerset. 

t Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq., aged 79, Eliza Ali- 
cia Isabella, widow of Samuel Tomkins, esq. 

At Oakeley, Salop, after great suffering, Lieut.- 
Col. Oakeley, 56th Regt. 

At Florence (on his return from London), the 
Comme ‘datore Luigi Canina, President of the 
Capitoline Museum and Gallery at Rome, and 
author of a voluminous series of illustrated works 
upon the ancient architecture and topography of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

At Teiznmouth, aged 50, Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late William Bartlett, ~*, 

Oct. 18. At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 
64, Anne, relict of Henry Parke, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 77, George Brock, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 24, Chas., fifth son of John 
Bullock, esq., of Carlton-hill, St. John’s-wood. 

At Bognor, Sussex, Marianne, wite of the Rev. 
George Thompson, B.A., Wisbeach, Cambridge- 
shire, second dau. of Capt. J. 8S. White, of Theresa- 
pl., Hammersmith, and granddau. of the late 
Majcr-Gen. John White, of Bengal. 

At Wi loughbridge Wells, Staffordsh., at an 
advanced age, Samuel Harding, esq., for many 
years agent to Hugo Meynell Ingram, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Catherine, eldest dau. 
of Col. Fraser, of Castle Fraser. 

Oct. 19. At Cheltenham, aged 17, John Church 
Pearce Church, esq., the only child of Lieu’.- 
Col. and Mrs. Church Pearce, of Ffrwdgrech, 
> amas and Staverton-house, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At Richmond, Mary Ann, wife of Richard Has- 
sall, M.D. 

At Royal-crescent, Bath, aged 57, Rear-Adm. 
the Hon. George Frederick Hotham. He had 
been much engaged in railway affairs of late 
years. H- entered the navy on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, as a volunteer of the first class on 
board the “ Northumberland,” 74, commanded by 
his uncle, the Hon, Heary Hotham, and served 
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at the destruction of the French 40-gun frigates 
“VArienne” and * lAndromaque” and the 16- 
gunbrig ‘ Mamelouck,” off l’Orient, in 1812; mit- 
svipman of the “‘ Ramillies,” 74, during the ope- 
rations on the coast of America (including Moose 
Island, Baltimore, and New Orleans), and of the 
“ Minden,” 74, and Algiers. 

At his seat, near Rickmansworth, Herts, Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Josce'ine Percy, C.B. The 
gallant deceased was second surviving son of 
Algernon, first Earl of Beverley, and Isabeila 
Susannah, second dau. of Mr. Pet r Burrell, and 
sister of the fir-t Lord Gwydyr. He was born in 
January, 1784, and was twin brother to Dr. Percy, 
the late Bishop of Carlisle, whom he has not iong 
survived. The deceased married, in 1826, Sophia 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Mr. Morton Walhouse, 
and sister to Lord Hatherton. The gallant ad- 
miral entered the navy in February, 1797, as a 
volunteer on board the “Sanspareil,” and after- 
wards removed as midshipman on board the 
**Amphion.” He afterwards joined, off Toulon, 
the “‘ Victory,” flag-ship of Lord Nelson, and in 
October the same year was nominated acting 
lieutenant in the ‘“‘ Medusa,” and subsequently 
assisted in the “ Diadem” at the reduction of the 
Cape of Good Hope. In 1806 he was appointed 
to the command of the “ Espoir” brig, but never 
took the command, from circumstances beyond 
his control; and again joined the ‘‘ Diadem” as 
a volunteer. On having his post-rank confirmed 
by the Admiralty, he afterwards commanded the 
“*Comus,” ‘La Nymphe,” and the ‘* Hotspur,” 
in succession—the latter ship he commanded five 
years. He had the chief command at the C.ipe 
of Good Hope up to the spring of 1846, and was 
Commander-in-Chief at Sheerness for three years, 
when he was succeeded by Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
William Gordon. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 49, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. W. R. Crotch. 

Oct. 20. At Jersey, Mary Anne, dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Malton. 

Annabella, dau. of the late Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle, F.R.S., &c., Langham-pl., London. 

Oct. 20, at Stone Vicarage, Bucks., aged 21, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, the only surviving child of 
the Rev. J. B. Reade. 

At South-st., Greenwich, aged 74, Thomas 
Peckham, esq. 

At Hyéres, in France, aged 27, Mary, the wife 
of Crewe Alston, esq., of Odell-castle, Bedford. 

At Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, aged 35, Dun- 
can Stewart Robertson, esq., of Carronvale. 

At Chickerell, near Weymouth, aged 39, Anna 
—_ third dau. of the late Mujor Maughan, 


At Darrynieve, near Kish, in the parish of 
Drumkeeran, county Fermanagh, aged 108, Mr. 
William Crawford. The we k before he died he 
was on the top of a hay-rick making it up. He 
was never known to have been ill until an hour 
before he died. Another man, named Jones, 
lived in the same parish, aged 107, and a woman 
turned 105. 

Oct. 21, at 8 ton-hall, Nottinghamshire, 
aged 47, George gy esq., J.P. 

At the residence of her son, the Rev. H. F. 
Newbolt, curate of Walsall, Staffordshire, Eliza 
Anne, third dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Hall, and 
widow of the Rev. William Faulkner, incumbent 
of Hanging Heaton, Yorkshire. 

At Hill-top, Ambleside, Westmoreland, aged 
61, Thomas Carr, esq. 

At Beaumont-st., Marylebone, aged 72, Wm. 
Hudson Wilson, esq. 

At Dartford, Kent, aged 77, Eleanor, wife of 
John Sears, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 21, Robert Peel, second son 
of the Rev. Richard Tyacke, Vicar of Padstow. 

Oct. 22, at Castlemilk, Dumfriesshire, David 
Jardine, esq., the head of the great firm of Jar- 
dine, Matheson, and Co., of China. Mr. Jardine 
had only recently returned to his native country, 
after having amassed probably one of the most 


colossil fortunes ever brought from the East. 
The loss of Mr. Jardine is severely felt by all 
W oO were connected wit” him in business, or had 
relatio:s wi h him in private life. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, «ge! 75, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of W. Hore, esq., of Hore’s-wharf, London. 

At the residence of his sisters, Svotlind-st., 
Edinimr h, Thos. Kerr, esq., of Park Village 
east, Regent’s-park. 

At Eleanor-.illas, Richmond-road, Hackney, 
aged 65, Susanna, widow of the Rev. Juhn West, 
of B thnal-green. 

At Honfleur, Anne Elizabeth, eldest dan. of 
the late W. Y. Alban, esq., of Stone-bui dings, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

At his residence, Hermitage-house, Brixton- 
hi'l, aged 66, Charles Baker, esq. 

Oct, 23, at Claremo .nt, county Mayo, the resi- 
dence of her son, Murray M. Bla-ker, esq., aged 
68, Emma, widow of Lieut.-Col. Valentine 
Blacker, C.B. 

At Hagley, Worcester hire, aged 78, Isabella, 
widow of William Webb Hodgetts, esq. 

At Paynton-ter., Limehouse, aged 40, Charles 
Pritchett, esq., surgeon. 

At Princes-st., Edinburgh, aged 45, Archibald 
Cuninghame, esq., of Caddell and Thorntoun, 
Ayrshire. 

Thomas Marriette, y ugest son of Rowland T. 
Cobbold, esq., of Trimley St. Mary, Suffolk. 

At Huntingdon, Mrs Henry Sweeting, widow 
of Henry Sweeting, esq., solicitor. 

Oct. 24, at his re-idence, Westfield-lodge, 
Brighton, aged 61, William Clarkson, esq.. of the 
Inner Temple, recorder of Faversham. He suf- 
fered some weeks’ severe illness, from the forma- 
tion of a carbuncle in the nape of the neck. An 
operation had been performed, which was suc- 
ceeded with great prostration, and for the last 
few days his family and friends entertained lit:le 
hopes of his recovery. The deceased gentleman 
was highly r tei for his professional attain- 
ments and courteous demeanour. Mr. Clarkson 
has left, we understand, a widow and five sons. 

At Heppleton-house, Dorsetshire, the wife of 
Capt. J. W. Hinde, and dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Youde, Plasmadoc, Denbighshire. 
we 87, Thomas Goldney, esq., of Clifton- 

ill 





At Bournemouth, aged 91, Ann, relict of Wm. 
Walter, esq., of Devonshire-pl. Portland-pl. 

At Uppingham, aged 65, Catherine Sarah, wi- 
dow of Thos. Barnes, esq., and last surviving 
dau. of the late Ralph Hotchkin, esq. 

At Eye, Suffolk, aged 63, Sophia, wife of Thos. 
French, «sq. 

At Highgate, aged 84, J. D. Holm, esq., the 
friend and executor of Spurzheim, and a most 
distinguished phrenologist. , 

After a few hours’ illness, aged 56, William 
Henry Calvert, esq. 

At Welton Grounds, near Daventry, North- 
amptonshire, Rebecca, wife of T. Sabine, esq. 

Oct. 25, at Tetbury, Gloucestershire, $l, 
Robert Clarke Paul, esq. : 

At the Lower Vicarage, Pattishall, in the 
county of Northampton, aged 58, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Thos. C. Welch, third dau. of the late 
Chas. Bacon, oe of Styford, Northumberland. 

At Torquay, Caroline, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Arthur Annesley, Rector of Clifford Cham- 
bers, Gloucestershire. 

At Llanfairynghornwy, Anglesey, aged 59, 
France:, wife of the Rev. James Williams, chan- 
cellor of Bangor. 

At Cold-Harbour-park, Tunbridge, aged 75, 
Charles Frederick Wille, esq. 

At Wirksworth, suddenly, aged 61, Hugh Wall, 
sexton, Deceased was conversing with a friend 
on the Wednesday prior to his death, and stated 
that he had interred, during the last twenty 

ars, at least 2,600 individuals. His grand- 
Ather, father, and himself have held the above 
situation about 130 years. 3 

Oct. 26, at Stevenson-house, near Haddington, 
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Mary, dau. of Vice-Admiral Sir john Gordon 
Sinclair, bart. 

At Woolwich, Colin Arrott Browning, M.D., 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, R.N., author of 
“The Convic* Ship.” 

At Haslar Hosp tal, a few hours after being 
landed from H.M.S. Hannibal, Mr. John Hayles, 
Gunner, R.N , late of H.M.S. Beagle, 
disease contracted while doing duty in the 
trenches before Sebastopol ; he also distinzuished 
himself in the Sea of Azoff, for which he received 
promotion, was mentioned in public despatches, 
and nominated for the Legion of Honour. 

At Ipswich Union-house, aged 75, John Claxon. 
He was on board the Victory, Lord Nelson’s 
ship, on the memorable Ist of October, 1805 ; and 
he saw his commander fall. 

At Tan-y-wen, aged 21, Eliza Ermin, second 
dau. of Wiiliam Cole, esq., town-clerk of Ruthin, 
and grand-dau. of the late Robert Nicholls, esq., 
eoroner cf the county of Denbigh. 

At Lyne-grove, Chertsey, Elizabeth, wife of 
William Dodsworth, esq., only surviving sister 
of Sir J. Y. Buller, bart., M.P for Devonshire. 

At Deal, aged 74, Richard May Christian, esq., 
several times mayor of that borough. 

At Wrentham, Suffolk,-aged 68, Susan Leman 
Orgill, eldest surviving dau. of th» late Rev. W. 
T. V. Leman, of Brampton-hall, Suffolk. 

Oct. 27, of bronchitis, at Avignon, in the South 
of France, aged 72, the Hon. Henrietta Countess 
De Salis, of Dawley-court, Uxbridge. Her lady- 
ship was at the time on her way to Rome, where 
she proposed to pass the winter. By this event 
several families of distinction are placed in 
mourning, including those of Lord De Tabley, 
Right Hon. J. W. Henley, Lords Massareene and 
Farnham, &c. 

Aged 63, Thomas James Hancock, esq., of Idol- 
lane, city, and the Paragon, Hackney. 

At Dalston, aged 71, William Collett, esq., 
late of the General Post-office. 

Caroline Alathea, dau. of the late Isaac Wilson, 
esq., of Worksop. 

At Moorefield-house, county Kildare, the seat 
of his brother, Ponsonby Moore, esq., a: , 
Capt. Frederic Moore, formerly of the 12th Lan- 
cers, younvest son of the Hon. Ponsonby Moore, 
brother of Charles, first Marquess of Drogheda. 

Oct. 28. Mysterious Death of a Dundee Mer- 
chant in London.—The body of Mr. W. Wilson, 
a respectable merchant of Dundee, was found in 
the Thames on Tuesday. He came to London in 
the steamboat from Dundee on Friday, and was 
to have returned in the same vessel on We -nes- 
day. Mr. Wilson was about 40 years of age. A 
silver watch was found in his fob; it had stopped 
at twenty minutes past eight. There were twenty- 
four sovereigns, a 5/. Bank of England note, and 
a return ticket by the Dundee steambvat, in the 
deceased’s pockets. 

At St. Paul’s-road, Camden-sq., aged 17, Ca- 
therine Georgiana Agnes Nicolls, second dau. of 
J. G. Nicholls, esq. 

At Carlton-place, Edinburgh, Colonel John 
Duncan, E_1.C.S. 

At Rugby, aged 20, Willoughby Thos, Rhoades, 
of Pe wbroke College, Oxford, second son of the 
late Rev. J. P. Rhoades. 

At Blackheath, aged 52, Lieut.-Col. John Wil- 
liams, R.E. 

At Camden-sq., New Camden-town, Selina, 
wife of W. H. Weaver, esq., formerly of the 
Royal Artillery, eldest dau. of the late William 
Innes, esq., and granddau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Chambers. 

At Southampton, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Thos. Adkins. 

Aged 72, Stamp Brooksbank, esq., of Healaugh, 
near Tadeaster. 

Oct. 29, much respected, aged 68, J. F. Hughes, 
e:q.,M D., Acton-house. The deceased was chair- 
man of the bench of magistrates at Wrexham, 
and also senior deputy-lieutenant for the county 
of Denbigh. ‘lhe deceased had r-sided in Wrex- 
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ham and its neighbourhood for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and was universally respected by rich and 
poor alike, for his ki. d and gentlemanly manners 
and charitable disposition. He was the senior 
magisirate on the bench, but for some time past 
he but rarely attended, by reason of illness 
and declining health. In politics the deceased 
was a consistent Tory, but though a warm 
partisan, the amiability of his character pre- 
vented him being an unscrupulous one, ond he 
has gone to his grave tull of years, and honoured 
and beloved by all who knew him. Most kind in 
— life, and hospitable to all around him, 
is memory will be cherished for many years to 
come, as a Christian, a gentleman, a neighbour, 
anda friend. Hi: remains were interred in the 
family vault, in the churchyard, Wrexham. 

At Ty Gwyn, Lianfair, near Ruthin, aged 13, 
Henry Bowe::, youngest son of Hugh Lloyd 
Jones, esq. 

At East Stonehouse, aged 75, Katherine, w fe 
of Thos. Bate, esq., late of Truro, Cornw. ll, and 
dau. of ihe late George Skipp, esq., of the Grange, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Strelly, Nottinghamshire, Julia Fran 
wife of James Thomas Ege, esq., and dau. 
Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, esq., of Peamore, 
Devonshire. 

At Dublin, Anna Dorothea, relict of George 
Putland, esq., of Bray Head, county Wicklow, 
and dau. of the late Hampden Evans, esq., of Port- 
rane, county Dublin. 

At Utrecht, Carel Sirardus Willem, Count van 
Hogendorp, Commander of the orders of the 
Netherlunds Lion, and of the Oaken Crown, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, &c. 

At Trowbridge, aged 68, George Haden, esq., 
C.E. He had been an engineer for upwards of 
forty years, and principal supporter o the Trow- 
bridge Mechanics’ Instit tion, deacon of the 
Tabernacle Chapel, and superintendent of the 
Sunday School for upwards of 34 years. 

a. 76, Josep. Mills, esq., of Woodford, 
ssex. 


At the residence of her brother, Randolph- 
road, Maida-hill, London, Adelina, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Cole, esq , of the co. of kilkenny, 
Ireland, and niece of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Wm. Cockburn, of Cockburn, Bart., formerly of 
Lansdown-crescent, Bath. 

At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Yates, Baptist minister of Ibstock 
and Hugglescote. 

At Lynmouth, North Devon, aged 64, Henry 
Hollier, late Receiver-Gen. for the counties of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

Aged 65, Mary Ann, wife of A. A. Mieville, 
esq., of Gower-st., Bedford-sq. 

At Heanor-hall, Derbyshire, Sophia Frances, 
dau. of John Ray, esq. 

At Chester-le-st., aged 72, Wm. Croudace, esq. 

Oct. 30, at his residence at South Down, aged 
86, Capt. George Glanville. This officer was 
First-Lieut. on board His Majesty’s ship Unicorn, 
in an action that was fought in 1801, on the 
French coast, near Haverdewack and Bass Island, 
with a French frigate, which lost 100 killed, whilst 
not one was killed on board the Unicorn: 

At his residence, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near 
Coventry, aged 82, Stephen rR esq. 

At Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 76, Thomas 
Metcalfe, esq., late of New-sq., Lincoln’s-inn. 

At his residence, Southampton-row, Russell- 
sq., aged 80, Philip Augustus Hanrott, esq. 

A fearful accident occurred in Great Hampton- 
street, Birmingham, last week, which resulted in 
the death of two ;ersons. It appears that about 
a quarter past 4 o’clock the prison-van, on its 
way from the Public-office in Moor-street to the 
Borough Gaol at Winson-green, was passing 
along Great Hampton-st., when Mr. Milward, 
an extensive tube-maker of Birmingham, but 
whose residence was at Erdington, about two 
miles from the town, and his serving man, were 
driving in a gig down Hall-street. From some 
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cause the horse took fright, and dashed at a fu- 
rious rate past the van. Just opposite the Church 
Tavern the man jumped out; in doing so he be- 
came entangled the arm or leg in the reins, 
and was dragged for several yards before he ex- 
tricated himself from his perilous situation, with- 
out any material injury. The horse then con- 
tinued his furious career, forcing the vehicle in 
contact with a large bulk window, belonging to 
the shop of Mr. Brettell, tobacconist, which was 
smashed to pieces. A gentleman named Thorn- 
ton, who was in the act of leaving the shop, was 
at the same instant driven through the broken 
window. The vehicle was then drawn a short 
distance further, and finally upset against a 
lamp-post opposite Mr. Sutcliffe’s japan-works. 
The unfortunate driver, Mr. Milward, was taken 
up and carried to an adjoining shop, where he 
immediately breathed his last; and Mr. Tnorn- 
ton was conveyed to the General Hospital, where 
he also subsequently died. ‘The vehicle and horse 
sustained little injury. 

In Charterhouse-sq., aged 74, Joseph Kerr, 
esq., formerly Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-Ge- 
neral, and afterwards British Vice-Consul, at 
Prevesa, in the Morea. 

At Fores*-house, Forest-gate, Essex, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, wife of Charles Richard Dames, esq. 

At Ladbroke-sq., Notting-hill, aged 52, the 
wife of C. W. Rolfe, esq. 

At Port Glasgow, Emily Mary, wife of Harry 
Miles, «sq. 

At Preston next Wingham, Frances Sophia, 
widow of James Dowker, esq., of Stourmouth. 

At Enfield, aged 67, Mary, widow of Samuel 
Wimbush, esq., of Finchley. 

Of decline, aged 22, Edward Henry, the second 
son of the Rev. Wm. Quarterman, Woolwich. 

At Tregdwyan, Carmarthen, aged 90, Richard 
Richards, esq. 

At Soham, aged 34, F. W. Slack, esq., solicitor. 

At the Free Church Manse, Cardross, Mary 
Anne Kennedy, wife of the Rev. John M‘Millan. 

Oct. 31, at Great Amwell, Herts, aged 73, 
Albany Carrington Bond, esq. The deceased was 
uncle to John Neeld, esq., M.P., and the late 
Joseph Neeld, — late M.P. for Chippenham. 

Aged 26, Joseph William Walker, eldest son, 
and on tie 7th of Sept., at school, in his 16th 
year, Henry Haydn, third son, of J. W. Walker, 
organ builder, of Francis-st., Bedford-sq. 

At the Vicarage, Padstow, Cornwall, aged 17, 
Eleanor Sybella, the eldest dau. of the Rev. Rd. 
Tyacke ; surviving her brother (Mr. Robert Pcel 
Tyacke) little more than ten days. 

At Woburn-lodge, Upper Woburn-place, aged 
42, Jas. Reeves Wyatt, esq. of the Elms, Taplow. 

A most melancholy and fatal accident oc- 
curred at South Walker on Thursday night 
last. The particulars of the case are shortly 
these: Mr. Cranstoun Wad:ell, the proprietor 
of the wovllen manufactory recently erected 
there, in his own house. and in presence of his 
sister, was in the act of replenishing one of ‘ Read 
Holiday’s Patent Naphtha Gas Lamps’ with 
naphtha from a jar, without having first extin- 
guished the flame, when the naphtha in the jar 
caught fire and exploded, burning Mr. and Miss 
Waddell in the most feartul manner. Drawn to 
the spot by the report of the explosion, the ncigh- 
bours rendered every assistance that was in their 
power. They were closely attended by Dr. Craig 
and Dr. Bell, from shortly after the occurrence 
of the sad calamity till death put an end to ther 
sufferings. Mr. Waddell died on Friday morn- 
ing (Nov. 1), and Miss Waddell on Saturday 
forenoon. The calamity has made a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of many. 

At his seat, Castle Bernard, Cork, aged 72, the 
Right Hon. James, Earl of Bandon, Viscount 
Bernard, &c. The noble earl was a resident pro- 
prietor, taking the deepest interest in local un- 
dertakings calculated to improve the county and 
develope .ts resources. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Viscount Bernard, whose elevation to 
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the peerage causes a vacancy in the represent- 
ation of the borough of Bandon. 

At Brighton, aged 63, John Haggard, 1 L.B. 
1813, LL.D. 1818, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
of Doctors’-commons, D.C.L., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Manchester. Dr. Haggard was edu- 
cated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of which col- 
lege he was a fellow, and he proceeded to the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1813. He was appointed chan- 
eellor of Lincoln by Dr. Kaye, the late learned 
and excellent bishop of that diocese. In 1845 he 
was nominated chancellor of the diocese of Win- 
chester by the present bishop, and in 1847 com- 
missary for Surrey in the same diocese. In the 
same year, 1847, he received the appointment of 
chancellor of Manchester from the present and 
first bishop of this diocese. As an edi'or, Dr. 
Haggard rendered eminent services to the litera- 
ture o! civil and ecclesiastical law. 

Lately, the Countess Charles Fitzjames has ex- 
pired from the effects of the burns which she re- 
ceived nearly a month ago. This sad accident 
was caused by the countess treading on a lucifer 
match, which set her dress on fire, whilst walk- 
ing in her garden. 

A widow, named Etcheverry,: recently died at 
Ascain, near Bayonne, aged 107. She had wit- 
nessed the birth of grandchildren of the fourth 
and fifth generations. She retained the use of all 
her faculties to the last. 

The oldest general in France, and even (as 
some say) in Europe, Baron Despeaux, is just 
dead. He entered the army in 1778, and his 
c. mmission as general of division is dated 1794. 

Joseph Wanlass, otherwise ‘‘ Lanky Dill,” a 
person well-known «at the East-end of London as 
a collector of rags, and bones, and other ‘* waifs 
and strays,” died last week, in a miserable lodg- 
ing which he occupied in Chrquers’-court, Beth- 
nal-green. Deceased had evidently seen better 
day-, and had received a good education, which 
became apparent by the finding of a journal, list 
of expenses, and other documents in his hand- 
writing ; he had very little intercourse with his 
neighbours, with the exception of un aged female, 
who for the last ten years went on his few errands, 
but until the illness preceding his death she was 
not permitted to enter the room. He was aged, 
and in a declining state for some time, and about 
ten days ago he was attacked with serious illness, 
when he sent for his niece, who had long thought 
him dead, and by whom he was made comfort- 
able, but he would have no other attendan:. ex- 
cept his old female friend. A few days before his 
death he handed to his niece, in the presence of 
his nurse, gold and notes to a large amount, 
rumour states it to be bordering upon £700, the 
scrapings of several years, during which time he 
had deprived himselt of many of the necessarics 
of life, in order to accumula.e for the benefit of 
others, 

Mr. John Gwynne, a director of the Royal 
British Bank, who retired in January, 1852, on 
suspecting that all was not right, and being re- 
fused a sight of the books and vouchers, has, 
since the disclosures respecting the bank, died ; 
his silence to his suspicions having so preyed 
upon his mind as to cause h s death. 

Mr. David Gibson, a young artist of great pro- 
mise. His first decided success was in the Royal 
Academy's exhibition in 1855, when he exhibited 
two pictures of \ery considerable merit, the 
largest of which was called ‘‘ The Little Stran- 
ger.” Both of these works found purchasers. 
About this time the state of Mr. Gibson’s health 
induced his medical adviser to prescribe a journey 
to a warmer climate, and accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, where he prosecuted his art 
with great enthusiasm. He sent several pictures 
to the Royal Academy exhibition of this se.son, 
and commissions for pictures now flowed in upon 
him from all quarters, but he died just as he had 
entered upon a career of fame and fortune. 

The oldest compositor in Paris, aged 88, M. 
Pierre Chevalier. He had been called to the 
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army by the conscription, reached the rank of 
an officer, and, after his period of service expired, 
returned to the ‘‘case.” He was a compositor, 
a compiler, a printer, and « good corrector, until 
his eighty-fifth year. 

Nov. 1. At Northernhay-house, Exeter, aged 
42, Eliza Coles Fisher, widow of the Rev. John 
Thomas Fisher, of Langford-house, Rector of 
ba vr ——. 

tan advanced age, John Evered Poole, > 
solicitor, Bridgwater. : ate 

At his residence, Sayes-court, Addelstone, aged 
76, John Urpeth Rastrick, esq. 

In London, aged 42, John Carter, esq., of 
Spalding, solicitor. 

Aged 22, Oilyett Francis Murray Martin, young- 
est son of Major James Murray Martin, of San- 
saw-hall, Salop. 

At Kingskerswell, Elizabeth Deborah, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Twopeny. 

Nov. 2. At Exe-view, near Exmouth, aged 63, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Robert Moore. 

At Eton, aged 21, Georgina, wife of Charles 
Edward Coleridge, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At his residence, Mount Dillon, Dundrum, co. 
Dublin, Capt. George Daniell, R.N. 

At Budley Salterton, aged 60, John Beckley, 
esq-, late of Lymington, in the co. of Hants, since 
of Paignton. 

At Longsight Rectory, near Manchester, aged 
84, Phoebe, wife of William Pitcairn, esq. 

At Charles-place, Plymouth, Katherine, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Spinluff, and dau. of the late Nicho- 
las Bartlett, esq., of Ludbrook-house. 

At Dover, Lucy, widow of Capt. J. N. Framp- 
ton, of the Rifle Brigade, and dau. of the late J. 
Shipdem, esq., of Dover. 

In Sevingicta-ginen, Leeds, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of Wm. worth, esq., surgeon. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Swynfen Jervis, wife of Swyn- 
fen Jervis, of Darlaston-hall, near Stone, Staf- 
fordshire. 

In Manchester-sq., aged 86, Elizabeth, widow 
of Joseph Constantine Carpue, esq. 

At Torquay, Peter Kirk, esq., D.L., J.P., of 
Thornfield, Carrickfergus. 

Nov. 3. At Castletown, co. Fermanagh, aged 
74, John Brien, esq., J.P., and D.L. 

At Eccleston-st.-south, aged 68, Ann Norrish, 
widow of Edward Chard, esq., of Long Sutton, 
Somerset. 

At Hackney, aged 65, Samuel Cogdon, esq., 
Secretary of the Family Colonization Society, and 
late of the East India House. 

At Quendon, Essex, Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Howard. 

Nov. 4. At the residence of her father, Mount 
Pleasant Pagets, aged 50, Lady Fahie, relict of 
Vice-Adm. Sir William Charles Fahie, K C.B. 

At Bricklehampton-hall, Pershore, Worcester- 
shire, Francis Woodward, esq., well known as an 
eminent agriculturist, and an active magistrate, 
and Deputy-Lieut., of this county. Mr. Wood- 
ward met with a fall from his horse in riding to 
one of his farms on the 15th ult., and severely 
injured his knee, from which injury tetanus 
ensued, and caused his death on the 4th inst. 
Deceased was one of the Executive of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and actively engaged in that 
capacity at the Chelmsford Exhibition in July. 

At Peckham, aged 63, Samuel Leigh, esq., one 
of the cashiers of the Bank of England. 

Capet Ashlin, esq., late Treasurer to the Health 
and Water Committees under the Liverpool Cor- 
— ; he died suddenly, whilst taking a warm 

th at the Pier-Head-baths. 

_At his residence, Devonshire-road, Balham- 
hill, William Henry Johnson, late of Chancery- 
lane, solicitor. 

__ At Millmead-house, Guilford, after a lingering 
illness, aged 55, Gen. W. J. Butterworth. He 
recently resigned his post as Governor of Prince 
of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, which 
he held from the year 1843 to 1855. On leaving 
the island the inhabitants of the settlement pre- 
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sented him with a most handsome piece of plate 
(value £700), as a mark of the high sense enter- 
tained by them of his valuable services as Gover- 
nor of the above settlement for a period of nearly 
twelve years. 

At Brussels, Margaret, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Driscoll, lecturer of Bow, Middlesex. 

At King-st., Portman-sq., aged 70, Geo. Stans- 
field Furmage, esq., late of Upper Thames-st., city. 

At his residence, Gothic-cottage, Park Village 
East, Regent’s-park, aged 58, John Barton Bald- 
win, esq., late of Ingthorpe Grange, Craven, 
Yorkshire. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, aged 79, Gibbon Carew 
FitzGibbon, youngest son of Thos. FitzGibbon, 
ong of Hospital, co. Limerick, Ireland. 

t her house, Saffron-Walden, aged 69, Mrs. 
E. Barnard, relict of the late John Sampson, esq., 
of Chesterford-mill. 

At his residence, in the Highfield-road, Edg- 
baston, aged 86, William Herbert Lightfoot, we 

Aged 53, Sidney Smith, esq., of Woodland- 
cottage, Sturry. 

Aged 74, John Purchon, esq., of Moorfield- 
house, Moor Allerton, near Leeds. 

At Hoxton, aged 20, Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late John Collins, esq., of Newton St. Loe. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Charlbury, Oxon, 
aged 82, Samuel Saunder, e=q. 

At Maidenhead, aged 72, Emma, fourth dau. 
of the late William Pycroft, esq., of Edmonton. 

Nov. 5, At Upper Norwood, Surrey, aged 68, 
Edward Kingsford, esq., late manager of the 
Southwark Branch of the London and West- 
minster Bank, formerly of Canterbury. 

At Cambridge-sq., the Hon. George Lionel 
Massey, youngest son of the late Major-Gen. 
Lord Clarina. 

At his residence, Exeter, aged 82, Samuel 
Mortimer, esq. 

At Brussels, aged 42, John Lambert, esq., M.D. 

At Catterick Vicarage, aged 53, Mrs. Croft, 
wife of the Rev. John Croft, Vicar of Catterick. 

Aged 78, John Renshaw, esq., of 20, Barnsbury- 


park. 

At Strelly-hall, near Nottingham, aged 22, 
Julia Frances, wife of James T. Edge, esq, and 
dau. of 8, T. Kekewich, esq., of Peamore, Ex< ter, 

Aged 31, Hannah Maria, wife of Mr. Charles 
Boorer, and eldest child of the Rev. Jno. Williams, 
of Witston, Monmouthshire. 

At Birmingham, at the house of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. Charles Heath, aged 82, Mary Anne, 
relict of the late Joseph Rushforth, esq., of North- 
house, Elland, Yorkshire. 

At Dartmouth, aged 83, George Augustus 
Scudamore, esq. 

In London, aged 58, Robert Parker, esq., of 
the Heaning, near Clitheroe, and of Clare-hall, 
Halifax. 

Nov. 6. At Reading, aged 60, Miss Lamb, 
cousin of the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, the pro- 
prietress of a large and respectable preparatory 
establishment for young gentlemen. On Thurs- 
day morning she left home with seven of her 
pupils, who were going to spend the day at the 
residence of the parents of one of the boys. They 
walked rather fast to meet the train, and on 
getting within forty yards of the ticket-office she 
inquired of a railway porter whether it would be 
long before the train was up. He informed her 
that it was just going to start. She asked him 
to run to the station to stop the train for a 
minute or so. The pupils then hastened on, and 
the clerk knowing them gave them tickets, and 
they got into the train. Miss Lamb, however, 
had not proceeded more than a few paces after 
the porter and pupils had left her, when she 
dropped down in the road, and on the railway 

eople going to her aid she was found a corpse. 
ft was stated that the excitement consequent 
upon hurrying to meet the train might ha.e led 
to the sudden and fatal attack. 

At Roade, Northampton, aged 65, Charlotte, 
relict of John Kirsopp, esq., of Northumberland, 
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and sister of the late General Munro, Royal 
Artillery. 

At his residence, Bladud-buildings, Captain 
William Langharne, R.N. 

At Chase-side-house, Enfield, aged 76, William 
Everett, esq., for many years Receiver-General 
of Stamps and Taxes. 

At Downe, aged 89, Mrs. Sarah Wedgwood, 
dau. of Josiah Wedgwood, of Etruria. 

At Brixton, Surrey, aged 71, John Aldham, 
oq late of the East India Company’s Service. 

t his re-idence, Chester-place, Kennington, 
ag. d 85, John Exeter, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 80, Thomas Dumbreck, 
esq., late Collector of Inland Revenue, Glasgow. 

At his residence, Goulden-terrace, Barnsbury- 
~~ Islington, aged 41, Edward J. Tryon, esq., 

aving a widow and five children to lament their 
irreparable lo-s. 

At West-Cliff-villa, Ramsgate, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of Cap. James Corbin. 

At his residence, Clapham-park, aged 74, 
William Back, esq., M.D., many years Physician 
at Guy’s Hospital. 

Aged 57, Mr. John Thew, senior proprietor of 
the Lynn Advertiser. He was born at Lynn, of 
| oad but honest parents, and educated in the 

uancastrian School, where he made so good use 
of his time that he was appointed when only 19 
= of age to the mastership, the remainder of 

is term of apprenticeship .to Mr. King, up- 
h»lsterer, being kindly relinquished. Here he 
remained, conducting the school with great 
satisfaction for 19 years, when, finding his health 
suffering, he relinquished it for the business of 
a bookseller, which he full tablished, 
and afterwards became the founder of the above 
journal. Last Christmas he was attacked by in- 
fluenza, which, acting on a previously debilitated 
frame, brougkt on a complication of disorders 
frum which he never recovered, and the third 
epoch of 19 years terminated his active, honour- 
able, and Christian life. 

Nov.7, At Park-terr., Greenwich, aged 84, 
John Marlow Deane, ends many years at the 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

At Salisbury, aged 83, Maria, second dau. of 
the late Philemon Ewer, esq., Bursledon-lodge, 
Hants. 

At Broomside-house, near Durham, aged 23, 
John Bowling, esq., only son of the late George 
Bowling, esq., solicitor, Pembroke, South Wales. 

Suddenly, at Hyde-vale, Blackheath, aged 42, 
William Joyce, esq. 

At Surbiton-park, Kingston, Surrey, aged 68, 
Wm. Sandford, esq. 

At Manchester, aged 49, Nicholas Whittaker 
Green , esq. 

Suddenly, at Northampton, aged 19, Brydges 
Jackson, the only child of the late T. B. Evered, 





esq. 

= 8. At Southernhay, near Exeter, General 
Sir John Rolt, K.C.B. and K.H., colonel of the 
Queen’s Royals. This distinguished officer en- 
tered the army in 1800, and served in the follow- 
ing year under the gallant Sir Ralph Abercromby 
in t, where he was severely wounded, being 
shot through the body on the day that he landed 
there. He subsequently joined the British army 
in the Peninsula, and was present at Busaco, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, 
Orthes, and Toulouse, for which he had received 
across and one clasp. He eommanded the 17th 
Portuguese Regiment from 1812 down to the close 
of the war. He was — to the colonelcy 
of the 2nd Regiment of Foot, or Queen’s Own 
Royals, on the death of Lord Saltoun, in 1853, and 
in the following year attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. He married in 1824 the youngest 
dau. and coheir of George Caswell, esq., of Sa- 
comb-park, Herts. 

Suddenly, in the camp, Aldershott, aged 19, 
Lieut. Sydney Smith, H.M.’s 77th Regt., fourth 
son of the late Bright Smith, esq., of Bryan- 
ston-square. 


At Dalham-hall, Newmarket, aged 60, Richard 
ae esq-., late of the Royal Mint. 

At Kingsdown, Kent, aged 76, Wm. Newell 
Campbeu, esq. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, aged 72, Amelia, relict of 
Aylmer Haly, eg.» formerly of the 4th (King’s 
Own) Regt., and of Wadhurst-castle, Sussex, 
and for many years.a magistrate of the counties 
of Sussex and Kent. 

At Lime-court, Beckley, Sussex, aged 73, Peter 
Painter, esq. 

At South-st., Finsbury, aged 59, Wm. Smee, of 
Woodberry-down, :‘Stoke Newington, and Fins- 
bury-pavement, London. 

At Queen’s-terr., Southsea, aged 71, John 
Williams, esq., Surgeon, R.N. 

At Morden, Surrey, aged 75, Mary, wife of 
Lancelot Chambers, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Benacre-hall, Suffolk, aged 53, 
Sir Edward Sherlock Gooch, Bart., M.P. Sir 
Edward, who has faithfully represented the 
Eastern Division of Suffolk on Conservative prin- 
ciples during the last ten years, succeeded as 6th 
Baronet on the death of his father, Sir Thomas 
Sherlock Gooch, who died December 18, 1851. 
The late lamented Baronet was born at Hol- 
becks, in 1802, and married, Ist, Louisa, daughter 
of Sir George Prescott, Bart., by whom one 
daughter (the wife of the Rev. E. Mortimer 
Clissold) survives; and 2ndly, Harriet, third 
daughter of J.J. Hope-Vere, esq., of Craigie- 
hall, Linlithgow, by whom he has left several 
children, the eldest son, who succeeds to the 
title, being now in his l4th year. The late 
Baronet, who was educated at Westminster, and 
formerly held a commission in the 14th Light 
Dragoons, was a Justice of the Peace and De- 
puty-Lieut. for Suffolk. In 1851, Sir Edward 
was installed Provincial-Grand-Master of the 
most ancient and honourable Order of Free- 
masons, which office he held to the time of his 
death. The Hon. Baronet was most deservedly 
respected by all who knew him, and liis numerous 
acts of charity to thos: around him, who stood in 
need of his assistance, will be long and gratefully 
remembered. 

At Geneva, from typhus-fever, aged 19, Emily 
Lucy, wife of George Troote Bullock, esq., of 
North Coker, Somersetsh., and eldest dau. of 
Henry W. Berkeley Portman, esq., of Dean’s- 
court, Dorsetshire. 

At the Chateau of Chantilly, France, Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. George Mactall, and youngest 
dau. of Bonamy Dobree, esq. 

At.the residence of her father, John B. H. Bur- 
land, esq., New Court, Newent, Gloucester, aged 
26, Iéne, wife of Capt. Arthur H. C. Snow, 96th 
Regt., Inspector of Musketry, Gibraltar. 

At Pelham-crescent, Brompton, Franess, wife 
of Joseph Johnson, esq., late of Easingwold, 
Yorkshire. 

Lieut.-Col. Maclean, unattached, formerly of 
H.M.’s 43rd, 20th, and 46th Regiments. 

At Salt-hill, Jane Amelia, relict of John Taylor 
Warren, esq.,-formerly Military Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Hospitals. 

At the Moot, Downton, Wilts, aged $2, Hen- 
rietta, widow of the Rev. Chas. William Shuck. 
burgh, late Rector of Goldhanger. 

At St. John’s-wood, Regent’s-park, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of Capt. Hanslip, late of Norman 
Cross, Hunts, and formerly - the 66th Regt. 

Aged 52, Henry Robinson, esq., of Porchester- 
ter., and of the East-India-house. 

At his res dence, Sussex-place, Hyde-park, 
aged 70, Walter Buchanan, esq., one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Middlesex. 

At Bridport Harbour, aged 73, Wm. Swain, esq. 

Nov. 9, at the village of Debden, Essex, aged 
81, Mr. James Mansfield. He was an extraor- 
dinary character, for, though not above the or- 
dinary height, he was of ense magnitude, 
measuring 9 feet round, and weighing 33 stone 
of 14lb. When sitting on his chair (made espe- 
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1856.] 


cially for his use, four feet wide), his abdomen 
covered his knees, and hung down almost to the 
ground. When he reclined it was necessary to 
pack his head to prevent suffocation. He could 
only lie bee one side. About ten years ago he 
was exhibited at the Leicester-square Rooms, 
London, as the *‘ Greatest Man in the World.”” He 
has also been exhibited in the country. A suit of 
clothes made especially for him would comfort- 
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constitution and a sanguine and happy 
ment. His remains have been interred at Debden. 

Nov. 10, aged 83, Anne Dorothea Bridget, 
widow of Basil Montagu, esq., Q.C. 

At Richmond, aged 79, Jonathan Johnson, esq., 
of Claremont-house, Ealing. 

At London, Jane, wife of Thornton Fenwick, 
esq., Solicitor, Stockton-upon-Tees. 

t the Royal York-crescent, Clifton, Sophia, 


ably button up four ordinary-sized men. Mans- 
field was a butcher by trade, and at the time of 


his death was a hale old man, possessing a good 


relict of Lieut.-General Hy. Evatt, Royal En- 
gineers. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


















































Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 

A 2S | 2eSl| eZ les ° 3 % 

woceaelt bs FFelF a} ala | 2 

Y 15 gs RE 33 Se BE a | A 2 a 

Oct. 25 .| 493] 139] 162] 134] 24] 960]! 848] 868 | 1716 

Nov. 1 495 | 147] 163] 125 | 36] 969 777 | 792 | 1569 

» 8 536 | 150] 145] 146 | 29] 1006] 820] 791 | 1611 

» 552 | 1389] 175 | 174] 42] 1090] 816] 739 | 1555 

PRICE OF CORN. 

Average } Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Weeks 65 5 45 4 26 5 40 9 46 4 44 5 
Week endi 

Nor is} 64 4 | 467 | 2 | a7 | 47 8 | 48 2 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 31. 8s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 12. 8s.—Clover, 31. 10s. to 57. 10s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


Comparative Statement of Prices, and Supply of Cattle at Market. 
This day, Monday, November 24, 1856. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


SRE Peers i, GE, Oe Ae, I, Pi visiccesccescpcesssicssscgisass 4,990 
PT as nncattntziacss’ 4s. 2d. to Se. 2d. | Sheep ...........ccccscccccesssesceees 22,120 
WOU aiken codatumectinniie 4s. 4:1. to Ge, 4d. 1 Calves .....ccccccccccscscccccescsecsccs 163 
WM is cansennsacastcette 4e. 2d. to Bs. Bd. | Pigh........ccccccscocscccacccves Preven 800 
Monday, November 26, 1855. 
Fe eee 8s. 10d. to 5s. 2d. Sh sj cnasiosccnsssdeabaasede cere = 4,614 
Muttom..........sscseee 8s. 8d. to 5s. Od. | Sheep ........cccccscccsesserseeeeeees . 21,922 
MM aes sis didbessaacenend 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Ce icdsskcckhdocendccccgsbtnesngecces 190 
PN iss ds os susdissersess Bs. 10d. to 48. 10d. | Pigs..........cceceeseceeceeces os secees 540 
Monday, November 27, 1854. 
Orr a Ye rere rer errr re 4,500 
MGR. i. 000 cdscndcocesd 4s. Od. to Ge. 2d. | Sheep ........cc.ccccccccrcccccccevese . 27,243 
| ree Se. Od. to Ge. 4d. | Cabyeiisseccocccccccccccccscceccsesces is 150 
BU ssvbesdidintsBenoesa 8s. 8d. to 4s. Gd. | Pigs...........eccecee Pee eee bina 300 





COAL-MARKET, Oct. 20. 
Wallsend, &c. 19s. per ton. Other sorts, 15s. to 16s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 58s. 9d. SUGAR, per cwt.—Average, 35s. 63d, 
BRANDY, per gallon.—Best Brandy, 10s. 1d. to 10s. 5d. 
TEA.—Souchong, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. Congou, 1s. 7d. to 2s. 3d. Pekoe, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Oct. 24 to Oct. 23, 1856, both inclusive. 












































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s shen. 
ew 2 [44 bo s : lee os Jed OO P : 
Sals.6| ¢ |8H| 8 Sa a |S] ¢ 
PE 3 : 2 Be E Weather. RE 3 : 3 \Sm) &£ Weather. 
Alo st * = a Flos . 3 a) ® 
Oct.} ° ° Jin. pts. Nov ° | ° | ° |in. pts. 
24 | 54 | 60 | 54 |30, 40 |lfoggy 9 | 43 | 53 | 43 |30, 15 |lcldy. fair, rain 
25 | 53} 58 | 53 |, 44/|/fair 10 | 38 | 44 | 33] , 10|/\cloudy, fair 
26 | 50 | 54 | 42 » 58 Iicloudy 11 | 33 | 47 | 39 | 29, 43 |/fair, cldy. rain 
27 | 49| 56 | 43] , 49/lfair 12 | 33| 45) 39) , ido. do. do. 
28 | 46| 49 | 40] , 48|lfogey 13 | 33 | 45 | 32| , 55|ldo. do. do. 
29 | 42 | 48 | 40] , 28/ifair 14 | 83 | 45 | 33 » 92 ||fair 
80 | 48 | 55 | 50 | ,17/Ido. 15 | 33 | 45 | 44 | 29, 95 |icloudy, rain 
31 | 51 | 57 | 50 » 19 }\constant rain |} 16 | 35 | 47 | 34 |30, 10|/foggy 
N.1 | 48 | 56 | 47 | =, 20/ifoggy 17 | 35 | 45 | 33 do. rain 
2| 45 | 55 | 49 > 23 ||fair 18 | 40 | 49 | 43 rain, cloudy 
3 | 45 | 55 | 48] , 27|I/do. 19 | 40 | 50 | 47 | 29, 90/|do. do. 
4/43) 53) 45] = , 30/lfoggy, fair 20 | 42 | 53 | 47 | , 96 |icloudy 
5 | 44] 53 | 37 » 37 |Ido. do. 21 | 47 | 55 | 50 |380, 20/ido. rain 
6 | 38 | 50 | 41 » 30 |/do. do. 22 | 49 | 55 | 51 , 11 |/fair, cloudy 
7 | 43 | 52 | 43 » 26 |lcloudy, fair 23 | 49 | 56 | 50 | 29, 73 |/fair 
8 | 42 | 53143] , 20/ldo. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Oct.! Bank | 3per | Sper | New | pong | India | dia | Ex. Bins. |Ex. Bonds. 
and | stock. | CFR, | Cent, | Per [annuities Stok. | Bonds: | “Bi,ooa.” [Atom 
24 | 212} 91% 924 | 913 243 226 |2.5pm.| 3.5 pm. |———— 
25 913 924 | 92 |————-| 2264 2.6pm.} 98} 
27 | 213 913 922 913 - 2. 5 pm. 984 
28 | 2123 91} 92 91% 2% 2.5pm.| 983 
29 | 213 914 924 | 91% 2 pm. 2 pm. 
30} 212 | 91¢ | 924 | 913 | 2% par 4 pm. 
31 | 214 913 92% 92 par 4 pm. 
N.3 | 213 92 93 923 |————— 4pm. | par3pm.| 98} 
4 | 213 92 92% | 92% 25 4 pm. | par 3 pm. 
5 | 213 924 93 92} 23 2. dis.3 pm. 
6 | 214 913 922 | 92} pa 2.dis.2 pm. 
7 | 215 91% 923 | 92 2% ——| 3pm. /2.dis.lpm.| 984 
8 91 | 923 | 92 2. dis.2 pm 
10 | 216 914 924 913 2.dis.1 pm.|-____—_ 
11 914 | 924 | 914 | 213 | 2263 | Qdis, [2.dis.1pm.| 993 
12 | 215 9134 924 9134 2263 2 pm. |3 dis.1 pm 
13 | 215 913% 923 913 1 dis. |5. dis. par. 
14 91} 924 913 23 ——— |par 1 pm.j1. dis. par. 
15 | 217 912 925 913 |————|— 1 dis. 2 dis. 983 
17| 215 | 913 | 92% | 91$ |__| 9253 |__| par. |——— 
18 | 217 92 93 924 227 par. —_—- 
19 | 217 924 933 923 par. — 
20 |215-17| 924 933 | 92} 243 2264 par. |———— 
21/215 | 924 | 93% | 923 par. 98} 
22 | 217 92§ 93% 92% 225 2 pm. 98} 
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Boston, History and Antiquities of, 686 

Botanical Society of France, extraordinary 
session of, 363 

Bothwell, a poem, 402 

— Cemetery, near Dieppe, researches 
at, 96 

Box carved with sacred devices, 98 

Boyer, Abel, author of Political State, 533 

Brank, memoir on the, 97 

Brahminabael, site of the city of, 108 

Braxils, the, news from, 112 
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—— Church architecture of, 485 
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alteration of, 109 
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—— poem of Tristram, 365 
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Carlyle, T., letter from, 86 
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Carr, Sir William Ogle, memoir of, 117 

Carter, Miss Elizabeth, learning of, 273 
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Chatterton, biography of, 201 
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361 
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ceedings of, 235 
Tables, errors in, 90 
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patronage of the nobility, 754 
Civil Freedom of Trade, 93 
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Civ'l-List Pensions, 240 
Civilization, Lectures on the History of, 598 
Clarence, Duke of, marriage of, 339 
Claverton Down, camp at, 488 
Clawddloch, Roman camp at, 492 
Clevedon Court, mansion of, 487 
old Church, monuments in, 487 
Clontarf, Viscount, Sir John Rawson 
created, 184 
Cockburn, Henry, Memorials of his Times, 
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Coffin of British oak discovered, 635, 666 
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essay on, 104 
Cole, Captain William John, memoir of, 247 
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Cowleigh-park, visit to, 89 
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Cradock, T., on Christianity, 737 
Craven estate, Bayswater, the, 78 
Crichton, Sir Alexander, memoir of, 117 
Crimea, the, news from, 365 
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of, 84 
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at, 103 
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Danubian Principalities, 57 
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Raspe, Rudolph Erich, Works of, 589 
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Rawson, Sir John, memoir of, 179 
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Redan, the, a Poem, 738 
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ee Unions, national conference of, 
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Reliquary, with talismanic inscription, 98 

Remarkable Providences, Mather’s, 225 
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Richard IT., licences to crenellate granted 
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Richards, John, esq., memoir of, 251 
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Choppin, C., 256 
Christian, R. M., 783 
Church, E., 661; 
J.C. P., 781 
Churchill, H., 657 ; 
H. A., 113, 241, 
645; L., 258 
Clarendon, Earl of, 


109 

Clark, E., 256; E. 
R., 256; H., 656 ; 
T., 621 

Clarke, A., 657; F., 
262; G. B., 391; 
M., 525; M. A,, 
Lady, 260; R., 
661; W., 523; W. 
B., 260 

Clapcott, Capt. G., 
255 

Clapperton, J., 390 

Clarkson, W., 782 

Claxton, J., 783 

Clay, A. M., 395; 
E., 394 

Clayton, A.,523; N., 
260; R., 656; W., 
256 

Clendining, A., 658 

Clitsome, Miss, 123 

Cloudesley, Mrs., 
258 

Coakley, T. J., 124 

Cobb, H., 125 

Cobbold, T. M., 782 

Cobden, A. F., 260 

Cochrane, A.B., 770 

Cock, I., 659; R. 
S., 526 

M. S,, 


Cockayne, 
259 

Cockburn, Lt.-Col., 
W. T., 123; Sir 
A., 770 

Cocks, J. S., 254 

Codrington, Lady, 
113; Maj.-Gen., 
113 

Cofield, M. A., 125° 
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Cogdon, S., 785 
Cohen, S., 257 
Colbron, H. S., 257 
Cole, A., 783; E.E., 
783; W.G., 780 
Coleridge, G., 785 
Collett, M. A., 657; 
W., 783 
Collier, W., 263 
Collins, E., 785 
Colmore, T., 122 
Colombo, Bishop of, 
C. J., son of, 526 
Colquhoun, F., 660 
Colville, Hon. C. 
K. A., 523 
Colyer, W., 526 
Compigne, J. H., 
520 


Comyns, T., 254 
Connal, W., 523 
Cooke, E., 395; Lt. 
Col., 662 
Cooper, J.,662; W., 
519, 659; W.HL, 
779 
Coote, E., 123 
Cope, R., 779 
Corbin, M., 786 
Cordes, J. J., 656 
Cornwall, L. G., 
525 
Cortley, Maj.-Gen. 
W. R. C., 113 
Coster, T., 659 
Coterill, Rev. H.,770 
Cotter, E. L. R., 255 
Couch, Mrs. F., 256 
Coulcher, L. J., 394 
Courtenay, J., 262 
Courtin, M., 393 
Cousins, A. L., 781 
Coutourier, M., 393 
Cowan, E. C., 522; 
Mrs., 394 
Cox, J., 128; W., 
391, 658 
Crabbe, C. F., 659 
Crabtree, M., 659 
Craik, J., 526 


Crampton, G. R., 
620; L., 520; 
P. C., 520 


Crane, R. P. 779 
Crawford, W., 782 
Craydon, W., 524 
Cream, S., 522 
Crean, F., 124 
Cresswell, F., 394 
Croft, Mrs., 785 
Croker, R. N., 127 
Crooke, M. E., 394; 
N., 781 
Cross, M., 
Mrs. J., 525 


527; 


Crosse, J. M., 522 

Crotch, E., 782 

Croudace, W., 783 

Croughton, W. P., 
127 

Crowe, E., 656 

Crozier, Miss K. B., 
258 

Cruickshank, Maj. 
J.J. F., 255 

Cubit, A., 523 

Cudlip, Comm., 524 

Cumberland, Col. 
C. B., 241 

Cummins, L., 525 

Cunningham, J. S., 
525; G., 521; R, 
§21 

Cunninghame, A., 
782; A. H., 125; 
W., 523 

Curphey, Lt.-Col. 
W., 659 

Cust, Hon. L., 392 

Custance, M., 662 

Dalby, S., 659 

Dalgety, F. H., 520 

Dallin, R., 389 

Dalrymple, Capt. G., 
656 

D’Alton, J., 241; 
R., 658 

Dames, E., 784 

Dangerfield, M.,520 

Daniell, Capt. G., 
785; G., 398 

Dankes, E.T., 260 

Dansey, W., 122 

Dare, G. J., 658 

Darke, J., 661 

Darling, A. W., 526 

Daubeny, S.E., 527; 
657. 

Davis, A., 124; Mrs. 
M., 258; |W. H., 
122 

Davies, J., 126; 
a ©. Gi Waes 
J.L., 241; K. M., 
890; M., 260; 
R. U., 660 

Davison, E., 390; 
S., 255 

Davoren, A., 770 

Dawn, F. P., 126 

Dawson, Hon. S. A., 
657 

Day, M., 260 

Deane, C., 258; 
J. M., 786 

Debenham, T., 392 

Delafosse, J. R., 257 

Dellew, A., 125 

Delmar, G., 661 

Demainbray,M., 394 





De Morgan, E., 124 
Dendy, E. S., 645 
Denison, Hon.I. M., 
661; Sir W. T., 
375 
Dennes, 
G., 126 
Denny, R., 662 
Denshire, E., 259 
Dent, F., 261; Mrs., 
123; R. E., 525 
Denyse, Mr., 391 
De Salis, Hon. H. 
Countess, 783 j 
Deshon, A., 657 
De:peaux, Baron, 
784 
Diamond, A. T,, 


C., 260; 


524 

Dick, Col.C. H.,113; 
T., 240 

Dicker, E., 779 

Dickins, T., 259 

Dickinson, A., 256; 
M. 663; Mrs, 
659); R. S.S., 519 

Dickson, A. A., 658; 
L. M., 525 

Digby, Lady, 113; 
M. J. G. J., 258; 
R., 659; T. E,, 


780 
Dillon, J., 259 
Disbrowe, J. A., 260 
Dods, G., 522 
Dodsworth, E.,783 ; 
S., 785 
Dolby, T., 258 
Donaldson, Dr., 645 
Donkin, R., 258 
Donnison, E., 395 
Doria, Prince C.,, 
524; S., 390 
Dorman, T., 262 
Douglas, D., 521; 
G.R., 255; J.,254 
Doulton, A., 255 
Dowding, L., 256 
Dowker, F. S., 784 
Dowson, R., 521 
Doyle, J., 394 
Drake, S , 262 
Drewe, I. A., 123 
Driscoll, M., 785 
Drumlanrigge, Vis- 
count, 375 | 
Dumbreck, T., 786 
Dumville, T, B.,524 
Duncan, Col. J., 
783; Maj. J., 780 
Dundas, Hon. Sir 
R. S., 109; Miss 
F. B., 660 
Du Plat, Mrs. P., 
240 
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Dwarris, A., Lady, 


26 
Dyer, E. 394; J., 
524 
Dyster, Mrs. J., 262 
Eagle, F. K., 126 
Eames, J., 125 
Earnshaw, S. M.,260 
Eckersley, J., 522 
Edgar, J. O., 260 
Edge, J. F., 783, 
785 
Edmonds, J., 258; 
Miss S., 395 
Edwardes, M. J. C., 
125 


Edwards, Dr., 660; 
F. L., 659; G. H., 
656; Hon, H.,125; 
S. M., 522; T.H., 
657 

Egan, Dr., 390 

Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, Earl of, 109 

Ellerby, Mrs. R., 
262 

Ellesmere, Earl of, 
770 


Ellice, Gen., 256; 
J.5 122 
Elliot, G. M., 519; 
M., 394; Rear- 
Admiral C., 375 
Elliott, Mrs., 124 
Ellis, Capt. G., 661 
Elston, T. W., 260 
Elton, J., 263, 394 
Elvey, I. A., 259 
English, H., 656 
Ernst, S., 394 
Escott, T. S., 390 
Estcourt, E. W., 122 
Esterhazy, Count 
G., 258 
Estlin, A., 662 
Etcheverry, Mrs., 
784 
Etty, W. H., 519 
Evans, J. E., 122; 
M., 263,391; W., 
123 
Evatt, S., 787 
Everel, B. J., 786 
Everett, Miss A., 
258; W., 786 
Evershed, Miss M., 
260 
Ewen, S. R., 659 
Ewer, M., 786 
Exeter, J., 786 
Eyes, E., 520 
Eyre, H. M., 523; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir W., 
113 


Fahie, Lady, 785 
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Falconar, M., 662 
Falconer, G. G., 258 
Fallon, S. A., 392 
Fanshawe, Rear- 
Admiral H., 395 
Farish, H., 780 
Farmer, J. W., 260 
Farquharson, C. M., 
259 
Farr, Mrs. S., 527 
Farrington, J., 262 
Faulkner, E, A.,782; 
Lady B., 391; 
W. E. L., 390 
Fayle, B., 662 
Featherston, J., 657; 
J. R., 780 
Fell, Comm. W.,255 
Fellowes, E. C., 525 
Feltham, Miss M., 
260 
Fenton, Mrs. E., 
262; M., 659 
Fenwick, A.R., 395; 
J., 787 
Ferard, E., 259 
Ferguson, J., 391 
Fergusson, W., 663 
Fermoy, Lord, 770 
Ferns, Maj. J. G., 
124, 255 
Ferraby, C. 524 
Ferrier, W., 520 
Few, E. R., 261 
Field, E.,525; W., 
781 


Fillingham, G., 782 
Finnis, A., 261; C., 
257; H., 257 
Firebrace, W., 392 
Firminger, 526 
Firth, A., 520; W. 
H., 125 
Fisher, E. C., 785 
Fitch, E., 256 
Fitzgerald, Capt. H., 
256 


Fitz-Gerald, H.,661 

Fitz-Gibbon, G. C., 
785 

Fitzjames, Countess 
C., 784 

Fitz-Roy, E. U., 523 

Fitzsimon, C., 392 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs, A. 
P., 392 

Fleming, Lt. H.,524 

Fletcher, A., 261; 
J. M., 525 

Foote, J., 254 

Forbes, H., 658; 
Mrs. L., 261 

Forster, J., 122 

Fortescue, Earl, 241; 
W., 655 
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Fortoul, M. 261 

Foster, E.,524; J.125 

Fowell, H., 256 

Fowler,Capt. S., 657; 
J., 113; S., 261, 
393 

Frampton, L., 785 

Franghiadi, M., 258 

Franklyn, R., 786 

Fraser, C., 781; W., 
124 

Fratten, Mrs. E., 260 

Frazer, S. L., 525 

Free. Lt.-Col. J., 122 

Freeling, A. H., 255 

Freeman, A., 258; 
S., 783 

French, S., 782 

Friend, J., 256 

Fry, P., 658 

Fuller, C. W., 522; 
E., 125; J. Ay 
392 

Furlonge, A., 525 

Furmage, G. S., 785 

Gaffney, G., 262 

Galland, G. A., 520 

Galsworthy, W. H., 
126 


Gandion, J., 658 
Gane, W., 122 
Gardiner, E. B., 260; 
M.A., 394 
Gardiner, R., 125, 
258 
Garfit, W., 524 
Garle, T, 394 
Garraway, F. H., 260 
Garr , T., 262 
Garr ,S., 662 
Garrow, E. J., 259 
Gee, S., 256 
Gell, J. H., 662 
Gerard, L., 779 
Gerhardt, Prof., 522 
German, M., 257 
Gibb, E., 124 
Gibbs, G., 657 
Gibson, C. T., 258; 
D., 7843 J. 662 
Gilbert, L., 521 
Giles, H. J., 521 
Gillbee, W., 255 
Gilliat, J. K., 525 
Gillman, M. E., 255 
Gilmour, P., 395 
Gilson, B., 124 
Gladstone, A., 521 
Glanville, Capt. G., 
783 
Glennie, Lt.- W., 257 
Glossop, R., 657 
Glover, G., 123 
Goddard, S., 657 
Goding, J., 393 


805 


Golborne, M., 659 
Goldney, T., 782 
Goldsmid, C., 255 
Goldsmith, J., 520 
Gooch, Sir E. 8S, 
786 
Good, J. W., 256 
Goodenough, W. E., 
P., 393 
Goodliff, L., 124 
Goodman, W. B., 
390 
Gordon, Com. J. 122; 
H., 779; Lt.-Gen. 
W. A., 520; Miss 
L., 770; S., 124; 
Sir J. A., 241 
Gorman, M. A., 523. 
Goslin, F., 526 
Gosling, G., 258 
Gosset, Col., 258 
Goude, J., 260 
Gough, E., 262 
Govett, C., 662 
Gowan, A. J., 258 
Gower, C. T., 520 
Graham, M., 662 
Granard, Earl of, 


770 
Granger, E., 662 
Grant, A., 525; F. 
B., 394; SirR.L, 
393 
Granville, Earl, 375 
Green, A., 527; M. 
M., 662; N. W., 
786 
Greene, A. S., 525 
Greenway, L., 125 
Gresley, L., 394,520 
Greville, Capt. C. 
H., 113 
Grey, R. J. M., 259 
Griffith, G., 121; J. 
394; T., 261 
Griffiths, J. B., 125 ; 
Lieut. J. F., 657 
Grigor, M., 518 
Grimston, Hon. C., 
662 
Griswold, J., 520 
Groser, W., 390 
Grove, E. E. D.,123; 
H.D., 123; J.,525 
Groves, Mrs. M., 660 
Grubb, S. C., 259 
Gunn, F. S., 125 
Gunter, J., 781 
Gurney, J., 659; S., 
126 
Gurteen, D., 393 
Guyon, Gen., 780 
Gwilt, M. A., 123 
Gwynne, J., 784 
Habgood, T., 662 
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Hadden, Mrs., 260 
Haden, G., 783 
Hadyn, J., 240 
Haggard, J., 784 
Haggitt, H., 520 
Haines, J., 523 
Hall, A., 124; M.A,, 
125; T. H., 660; 
W. J. F., 256 
Haly, A., 786 
Hamilton, Ens., 255; 
Hon. M. C., 391; 
M., 263 
Hams, Miss, 262 
Hancock, T. J., 783 
Hann, J., 521 
Hanrott, P. A., 783 
Hanslip, M., 786 
Harard, S., 262 
Harden, E., 122 
Harding, G.,781; S., 
781; T. H., 123 
Hardwick, J., 391; 
W. R., 658 
Hardy, A.S.M., 124 
Hare, H., 123; J., 
262 


Harford, A., 390 
Hargraves, I., 521 
Hargreaves, I., 660 
Harington, H. -B., 
124 
Harper, H. J.C.,375 
Harrington, Mrs. E., 
662; T. W., 262 
Harris, C. P., 259 
Harrison, B., 123 
Hartley, J., 770 
Hartman, Sir J., 126 
Harvey, J., 258; W., 
660 
Harwood, Mrs. J., 
262 
Haslehurst, F. M., 
256 
Hasler, R. C., 126 
Hassall, M. A., 781 
Hassard, F., 519 
Hastings, A. P., 125; 
J., 389 
Havens, P., 780 
Hawarden, Rt. Hon. 
C. Vise., 663 
Hawes, W., 257 


Hawkins, E., 126; F. 


J.,525; H.A., 660 
Haworth, E., 126; E. 
L., 257 
Hay, Capt. R., 526; 
Lt.-Gen. P., 395; 
Mrs. J. M., 391 
Hayard, A., 523 
Haydn, M1s.M., 241 
Hayes, C. W., 261; 
Dr. J., 656 
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Hayles, J., 783 
Hayton, T., 658 
Hazell, R. H., 258 
Head, F., 521 
Heald, G. T., 257 
Heath, J., 259; M. 
E., 124 
Hedges, M., 525 
Henderson, Mrs.,260 
Henry, A., 526; H., 
258 
Hepburn, Mrs. S., 
261 


Herbert, J., 658 ; 
Lt.-Gen. C., 113; 
Maj.-Gen. C., 113 

Herrick, H., 526, 
W. P., 770 

Herries, C. J., 770 

Hertslet, W. J., 113 

Hervey, Lady E., 125 

Hetherington, E.,125 

Hewett, A., 780; G., 
781 

Heydinger, W.C.,256 

Heylar, H., 389 

Hickes, W. J.. 125 

Hildyard, C. H., 260 

Hill, H., 127; L., 
655; M. A., 256; 

Hilliard, M., 392 

Hinde, Miss, 262; 
Mrs. J. W., 782 

Hird, S., 123 

Hithcock, W. J., 394 

Hoare, H. M., 257; 
R. J., 655 

Hobson, M. E., 258; 
M. L. K., 122 

Hoblyn, S., "394 

Hockings, ‘Capt. F. 
M., 122 

Hodges, M. J., 658 

Hodgetts, I., 782 

Hodgkinson, G., 124 

Hodson, J., 660; 
Miss, 262 

Hogendorp, C. S.W., 
Count von, 783 

Hogg, T.J., 389 

Holbech, W., 123 

Holborn, R. M., 258 

Holder, J. H., 526 

Holding, E., 527 

Holland, Dr. T. S., 
127; Sir H., 109 

Hollier, H., 783 

Holloway, B., 125 

Holm, J. D., 782 

Holman, H., 123 

Holme, B., 263 

Holmes, A., 109 
258; H. M., 524 

Holworthy, H. A., 
390 


Honey, E., 393 
Hood, G., 526 
Hook, Mrs., 780 
Hooke, H., 122 
Hope, E. M., 663; 
Hon. Mrs., 124 
Hopper, T., 520 
Hore, E., 782 
Hornby, Hon. G., 
391; M. L., 392 
Hornidge, F., 262 
Horsfall, M. J., 127 
Horsley, N., 124 
Hort, Lady L. G., 
126 
Horton, M. A., 124 
Horwood, C., 521, 
656 
Hoste, P. R. E., 240 
Hotham, Rear-Adm. 
Hon. G. F., 781 
Houston, S., 526 
How, E., 124 
Howard, Capt. J., 
256; H., 780; J., 
256; Lt.-Col. R., 
658; M., 785; 
Mrs. E., 256 
Howth, Countess 
Dowager of, 658 
Hubbard, S., 519 
Hudson, A., 655; 
C., 393; F., 520 
Hughes, C., 526; 
J. F., 783; J. L., 
389; R. E., 375 
Hulkes, J. S., 526 
Hume, E., 390 
Humfrey, M., 126 
Humpage, A. M.,262 
Hunloke, Sir J., 257 
Hunt, G. S. L., 645; 
H., 257,391; J.P., 
392; M., 262; S., 
124; W, 127 
Hunter, C. V., 781; 
W., 658 
Huntingdon, B. M., 
889 
Hutchinson, E. B., 
258; G.,123; M., 
524; T., 519 
Huth, M. P., 526 
Hutton, T., 656 
Hyde, T. P., 262 
Tliffe, E., 124 
Ingestre, Visc., 770 
Inglis, Col. A., 123 
Innes, G. A., 122 
Irby, L., 519 
Ireland, B. F., 662; 
S., 262 
Irving, A., 257; C., 
254; H.,522; Hon. 
J. H., 780 


Irwin, J. B., 522 

Isaacson, Maj. P.,657 

Isham, C., 657 ; M., 
659 

Jackson, Hon. I., 
520; R. F., 259; 
W., 259; W. O., 
661 

Jacobson, E. B., 658 

James, G. S., 523; 
T. D., 122; T.R., 
257 

Jameson, A., 527 

Jardine, D., 782 

Jeffery, J., 259; W. 
H., 255 

Jeffs, H., 260 

Jenkins, M. J., 522 

Jennings, E.S., 262 

Jepson, C., 262 

Jervis, H.,523; Mrs. 

» oe; WP 

526 

Jewsberry, Mrs., 260 

John, Capt. G. T., 
124 

Johnson, A., 255; 
E.J.,255; F.,786; 
H., 781; J., 780, 
787; M.A., 525; 
W. H., 785 

Johnston, A., 258; 
J., 394, 523; Lt. 
G.C. M.S., 255; 
R., 257,394; Vice- 
Adm, C. J., 781 

Johnstone, G., 781 

Jones, A. A., 126; 


264; J., 259 ; Lt. 
A. A., 256; Maj.- 
Gen. J., 658; Mr,, 
782; Mr. Ald, 
261; M.K., 392; 
P., 254; R. M., 
656; Sir H. D., 
109; T. Le Q, 
519; W., 658 
Jordan, G. W., 122 
Jouenne, E., 256 
Jowett, Serj. W., 663 
Joyce, T. L., 655; 
W., 786 
Kallihirna, E., 393 
Keary, W., 519 
Keate, R. W., 770 
Keeling, A., 523 
Keene, S. E., 526 
Kelly, J. M., 123; 
S., 522 
Kelsey, R., 394 
Kemps, Mrs. Col., 
390 
Kennard, S. A., 124 
Kennedy, H. S., 392 
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Kenrick, W. C., 660 
Kent, G., 122 
Keogh, Col., 770 
Kerr, Hon. A. S.,, 
521; J., 784; T., 
732 
Kerrison, E., 659 
Kevill, T., 521, 657 
Key, E. U., 263 
Keysell, M., 123 
Kidgell, R., 261 
Kielmansegge, Gen. 
Count de, 524 
King, A., 258; C., 
658; Hon. R. F., 
655; J.,123; Mrs., 
656; R., 255; T., 
392; U., 127; W., 
890, 519 
Kingdon, W., 781 
Kingsford, E., 785 
Kippen, G. L., 526 
Kirk, P., 785 
Kirsopp, C., 785 
Kirwan, R., 261 
Kitson, G., 658 
Kortright, C., 770 
Knight, J., 658; M. 
E., 261; R. H., 
519; W., 124 
Knightley, Lady S. 
M., 392 
Knox, Col. Hon. J., 
261; M. W., 394 
Lafone, S., 524 
Lake, Col. H. A., 
645; Lieut.-Col., 
241; Lieut.-Col. 
H.A., 241 
Lamb, Miss, 785; 
R. B., 113 
Lambe, R. C., 125 
Lambart, C., 394 
Lambert, A.M., 522; 
C., 395; C. E., 
525; J., 785 
Lamotte, J. L., 256 
Lang, A., 125 
Lancaster, L., 663 
Langdale, Mrs., 259 
Langford, F., 390; 
Mrs. E. H., 658 ; 
R., 127 
Langharne,Capt.W., 
786 
Larkins, J. P., 526 
Lauderdale, Right 
Hon. E. Countess 
of, 657 
Laurie, R., 657 
Lavers, W. B., 125 
Lavie, E. L., 257 
Lawford, J., 123 
Lawrenson, Col. G. 
S., 519 
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Lawton, P., 391 
Lax, Mr., 259 
Laycock, J., 519,655 
Leach, W. C., 390 
Lean, N., 124 
Lee, R. L., 261 
Leech, W., 524 
Leeds, DuchessDow. 
of, 393 
Lefroy, C. E., 260 
Legge, Countess de, 
524; J., 780 
Legh, M., 126; M. 
A., 526 
Legrew, J., 390 
Leigh, J., 779; S. 
784 


Leman, S. L. 0.,783 

Lemon, Lieut.-Col. 
T., 394 

Leslie, H., 257 

Lethebridge, Col. T. 
A., 127 

Lewis, A., 255, 260; 
GCG. MS: G&G, F 
875; J., 522; W. 
P., 660 

Liddell, C., 781 

Light,Col.A.W.,255 

Lightfoot, W.W.,785 

Lindpainter, Herr, 
§22 

Lindsay, Lieut. J.H., 
656 


Lindsel, R., 660 

Line, E. P., 262 

Lister, Capt. G. A,, 
519 

Litt, S., 261 

Little, Capt. T. S., 
124 

Littlewood, C., 390; 
J., 523 

Livingstone, A., 520 

Livins, G. P., 526 

Llewellyn, H., 260 

Lloyd, J. G., 781; 
Maj. F., 523; Mrs. 
F. D., 240; Mrs. 
S., 662; P., 523 

Lock, Capt. W. E., 
124 

Locke, A. L. C. 
MacD., 657; E., 
527; J., 523 

Loftus, Mrs., 657 

Logan, Miss M.,661; 
M., 527 

Long, A., 392; Mrs. 
M., 241; S., 656 

Lonley, Dr. C. T., 
645. 

Longmore, T., 263 

Lorking, Mrs. T.,257 

Lover, S8., 240 


Low, Mrs. E., 894 

Lowe, A., 395; K., 
659 

Lowis, R., 525 

Lowndes, Lieut. A. 
K., 393 

Lucas, E. S., 259 

Ludlam, Mrs.A., 257 

Lugar, M., 521 

Luke, J. R., 257; 
Miss M. P., 259 

Lukin, J. W., 392 

Luxmore, T. C. F., 
394 

Lyon, J., 660 

Lyons, Sir E., 109, 
113 


Lyte, H. W. M., 125 
Lytton, Sir E, B., 


770 
M’ Adan, E. C., 662 
M‘Donald, T., 259 
McCausland, W. W., 
257 
McDonald, R., 255 
McDougal, Miss,394 
Macbeth, A., 393 
MacCall, M., 786 
Macdougall, L. A., 
526 
Macfarlan, G. P. E., 
519 
McGuffog, S., 256 
Machell, T., 656 
M‘Intyre, Capt. M., 
392 


Mackenzie, A., 524 

Mackintosh, D.,656; 
W. L. H., 390 

M‘Laren, Mrs. C., 
391 

Maclean, Lt.-Col., 
786; Sir G., 241 

MacLeod, F. L. G., 
262 

McLeod, J. L., 645; 
Lieut- Gen. D., 126 

Macleod, D. A., 521 

M‘Millan, M. A. K., 
784 

Macnab, E. Y., 525; 
Sir A. N., 875 

McNaughtan, W., 


262 
MeNeill, A. C., 256 
Madden, Lieut. Col. 
E., 258 
Maddy, J., 389 
Madox, E., 525 
Maine, J. B., 781 
Maitland, E. C., 390 
Mallon, H., 522 
Malton, M. A., 782 
Manderson, J. R. 
392 


807 


Manners, W., 662 
Mansfield, Gen. R., 
645; J., 786 
Manton, Mrs. E., 
* 622 
Manwarring, A., 395 
Maples, R., 524 
Marfleet, J. I., 395 
Marling, S., 394 
Marsh, T. W., 390 
Marshall, A.C.,519; 
C. B., 655; G.E., 
524; J., 657 
Marillier, F. W. H., 
255 
Marriott, E., 256 
Martin, O. F. M., 
785; Rear-Adm, 
Sir H. B., 241 
Martineau, S., 261 
Mason, M., 518; 
Mrs., 258 
Massey, Hon. G. L., 
785; W.O., 122 
Massie, P., 262 
Massingbird, P., 659 
Masterman, T., 655 
Mate, R. P., 122 
Matthew, D.D., 780; 
M. G., 256 
Matson, C., 658 
Matthews, J., 657 
Maude, B. E., 394 
Maughan, A. M.,782 
Maxwell, E., 520; 
Lady H., 256; M., 
659 
May, E., 524; J., 
124; S., 657 
Mead, J., 526 
Meares, S. D., 658 
Mellish, T., 262 
Melliss, A., 393; J., 
520 
Mendham, J., 780; 
W. H., 520 
Mends, T., 124 
Mercer, A., 393 
Merrick, J., 660 
Merriman, E., 127; 
H. E., 394 
Metcalfe, T., 783 
Michele, C. E. de, 
645 
Michelson, Mrs. J., 


391 
Micklefield, A., 255 
Micklethwait, N. W. 
J. B., 391 
Middleton, D., 391; 
M. A., 391 
Midworth, S., 781 
Mievillee M. A,, 


783 
Milbank, J., 262 
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Miles, E. M., 784; 
M., 661; Mrs. S. 
H., 394 

Milestone, A., 527 

Miller, A., 660; E. 
M., 394; J., 519; 
W. E., 780 

Millet, F., 392 

Mills, J., 783; T., 
389, 521, 779 

Milner, P., 261 

Milward, Mr., 783 

Minchin, E.C., 126 

Missing, J. M., 393 

Moens, J. B., 391 

Moffat, C. W., 122 

Moginie, J., 524 

Moleyns, Maj. de, 
§21 


Molison, Mrs. M., 
520 


Mollady, J., 125 
Montagu, A. D.B. 
787 
Monteith, R. E., 658 
Moor, J. H., 780 
Moore, 'Capt. F.,783; 
D., 3938; F. J., 
526; Lieut. Col. 
Hon. R. 785; 
Lieut. Gen. Sir 
W. G., 241; M., 
659; P., 526 
Morgan, A., 123; 
C. C., 258; E., 
124; L., 625; S., 
392; W., 662 
Morrison, Mrs. J., 
391 
Morphew, Capt., 525 
Morrison, Sir J. W., 
259 
Morse, A., 526; E. 
A,, 781 
Mortimer, J., 262; 
S., 785 
Morton, M., 127 
Moseley, R., 659 
Moser, P., 522 
Mosley, O., 659 
Moss, W., 263 
Mottram, E., 258 
Mountain, J. G., 779 
Mountford, M. Y., 
661 
Mousley, W. M.,, 
389 


Moyle, P. G., 519 
Mudge, W. H., 261 
Mullane, E., 257 
Mumford, C., 524 
Murchin, S., 524 
Murphy, Serj., 645 
Murray, Hon. R. D., 
526; J. M., 122 
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Musgrave, E. F., 
521; M. H., 521 
Mylne, Dr., 779 
Naish, J. F., 391 
Napier, M., 523 
Narcliffe, M., 394 
Nash, C., 121 
Nassau, Duchess of, 
261 
Neale, C., 125 
Neate, E., 658; T., 
656 
Neilson, Mrs. M., 
261 
Nevill, A., 126 
Newbery, R., 258 
Newcastle, Duke of, 
7 


770 

Newell, A., 260 

Newington, Miss M., 
391 

Newman, H., 261; 
W., 394; W. L., 
892 

Newton, Lady A.,, 
662; J., 662; 
Lieut., 390; M., 


256 
Nicholls, C., 526 
Nicoll, J., 520 
Nicolls, C. G., 783 
Nightingale, Capt. 
E. H., 255 
Nind, W., 519 
Nixon, M., 522 
Noad, E., 781 
Nolcken, S., Ba- 
roness, 395 
Norreys, J. A.J.,658 
North, Hon. S., 522 
Northhouse,Capt. T. 
390 
Norton, W. A., 254 
Norwood, E., 524 
Nottige, E., 519 
Nugent, Lady M.A., 
520 


Oakley, Lieut.-Col., 
781 


O’Brien, Lady, 659 
O’Cock, E., 393 
O’Connell, J., 645 
O’Connor, Col. L. 
S., 241 
Odell, P., 261 
O’ Donovan, J., 241 
Ogden, B., 660 
Oke, M. A., 663 
Oldham, H., 261 
Oldknow, H., 658 
Oliver, M. A., 781 
Onslow, J. J., 523 
Orchard, M. E., 656 
Osborne, A., 394; 
Lady C., 662 


Ottley, G. W., 263 
Otto, Mr., 662 
Padgett, J., 526 
Padley, A., 121 
Paget, C., 875 
Painter, P., 786 
Palmer, A. M., 781; 
C. E., 526; E., 
661; G., 523; H., 
390; Mrs. E., 259 
Palmerston, Visc., 
241 
Papps, F. A., 123 
Pardoe, G. D., 122 
Parfitt, J.. 125 
Parke, A., 781 
Parker, R., 785 
Parry, M., 526 
Parsons, E. F., 655; 
M. A.,, 394 
Pashley, H. M., 257 
Passavant, P. I., 524 
Patch, H. R. H., 526 
Pate, R. F., 394 
Paterson, Capt. J., 
524; J., 658; J. 
N., 122; Lieut.- 
Gen. T., 127; M. 
A., 394 
Patmore, G. M., 390 
Pattison, Capt. J. R. 
G., 126 
Paul, A., 662; R. 
C., 782 
Pauton, E. M., 126 
Payne, C. E., 525; 
F., 524; S., 124 
Peach, A., 525; G., 
391 
Peacock, M. A., 521 
Peacocke, Maj.-Gen. 
T., 257 
Peake, S., 260 
Pearson, C., 522; 
H.N., 780; Lieut. 
H. 656; S., 259 
Peckham, T., 782 
Peevor, Capt., 656, 
659 
Pegg, J., 521 
Pelly, H., 661 
Pengelly, Capt. T., 
891 


Penn, Miss H., 263 

Penrose, C., 659 

Penruddock, S. B., 
260 

Pepys, W. H., 521 

Perceval, Hon. Mrs. 
A. P., 257 

Percival, C.W., 657; 
D. M., 525; R. 
N., 781 

Percy, Vice-Adm. 
Hon. J., 782 


Perrier, W., 126 
Perry, J.C.F. A., 780 
Petit, Gen. Baron, 
259 
Peto, S., 257 
Phayre, M., 519 
Phelps, W., 518 
Phillips, F., 260; 
M. A., 125; Mrs. 
S. A., 657; S., 
§21 
Philpot, M., 257 
Pick, Mrs., 123 
Pickering, A., 522 
Pierce, S., 523 
Pigott, J. C., 391 
Pinckard, L., 259 
Pinder, J., 123 
Pine, B. C. C., 770 
Pinkerton, H., 520 
Pinkey, J. V., 658 
Piper, A., 658 
Pirie, A. L., 261 
Pitcairn, P., 785 
Pitman, J., 122 
Place, Capt. T. L., 
122 
Plinke, S., 391 
Pole, J. F., 260 
Polson, F., 525 
Polwarth, J., 392 
Ponsonby, A.M.,393 
Poole, J., 259; J.E., 
785 
Pooley, W. E., 779 
Porter, T., 259, 525 
Pottinger, A., 261 
Powell, E., 256; J., 
660; J.H. B.,255 
Pownall, C. E., 260; 
H., 522 
Poynder, T., 127 
Praed, H. C. B., 781 
Prater, E. T., 125 
Pratt, E. J., 519; 
J., 258; M., 256 
Prendergast, Sir J., 
26 


Prescott, H. J., 520 
Pressley, C., 770 
Preston, B. M., 257 
Price, H., 524; S., 
520 
Prichard, M., 256; 
R., 655; T., 392 
Prickett, Rear- 
Admiral, T., 126 
Prior, H. E., 519 
Pritchett, C., 782 
Prosser, E., 657 
Protherhoe, Capt. 
W. G. B., 660 
Prothero, E., 523 
Pulham, F., 127 
Purcell, C. A., 394 
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Purchon, J., 785 
Purnell, T. 261 
Purvis, Mrs. J., 392 
Putland, A. D., 783 
Putsey, A. J., 658 
Pycroft, E., 785 
Quarterman, E. H., 
784 
Queade, P. V., 523 
Quelch, Capt. J. S., 
520 
Quesne, C., 662 
Raban, E., 525 
Raby, A. T., 521 
Racey, J., 123 
Radford,Capt.S.,113 
Raine, A., 259 
Ralph, J. R., 393 
Rammel, C., 390 
Ramsay, Capt. A., 
656; Hon. Mrs. 
A.,127; J.J., 655; 
Lt.-Col. J., 523 
Randall, J., 256 
Randell, J., 254 
Randfield, W. C.,, 
526 
Rankin, M. F., 125 
Raphael, L., 524 
Rastrick, J. U., 785 
Ravensworth, Rt. 
Hon. Lady, 394 
Ray, S. F., 783 
Read, Lt. G., 127; 
S., 527 
Reade, C. E., 712 
Reavens, F., 125 
Redington, Sir T., 
645 
Reed, J.,122; N.R., 
258 


a Ea 522; H.A., 
Se Lady, 
524 


Renshaw, J., 785 
Renwick, E, 259 ; 
M. re 525 
Revnell, F. E., 393 
Reynolds, A.F.,392 
M.L.V.521; T., 
660; W., 519 
Rhoades, W. I., 783 
Rhodes, T., 258 
Ricardo, B., 395 
Ricard, E. D., 126 
Rich, J, 254 
Richards, A. J., 259; 
J., 263 ; M. 658; 
R., 784 
Richardson, J., 256; 
J. F.524; F., 659 
Rickards, E., 391 
Richie, A., 260 
Riddle, Mrs. K., 262 
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Riddlesden,Capt.R., 
658 
Ridge, W., 521 
Ridgway, Lt.-Col. 
J. A.. 126; J.,770 
Riley, Miss, 261 
Rippingall, C., 658 
Ritchie, J. A., 255 
Robeck, Baron de, 
659 
Roberts, Lt.-Col. W., 
128; M. 258; 
W. R., 122 
Robertson, D.S.,782; 
E. Y., 127; J.S., 
390 
Robeson, Capt. G. 
H., 393 
Robins., C. M., 261 
Robinson,C.H.,260 ; 
F.H.,781; H.,786 
Robson, E. D., 262 
Rochfort, M.G., 522 
Rodwell, C., 392 
Roe, W. H., 655 
Roesch, F. D., 255 
Rogers, E., 519; 
G. S., 390; J.,519 
Rolfe, J., 124; Mrs. 
C. W., 784; Mrs. 
M. G., 660 
Rolt, Gen. Sir J.,786 
Rooke, G., 655 
Roose, G. B., 257 
Roper, W., 661 
Ross, A., 392; Dr. 
A. C., 657; Mrs. 
H., 256; T., 241 
Rossiter, M. B., 523 
Rothman, Dr., 109 
Roupell, R. P., 526 
Rouse, E. A., 656; 
G.C.,525; R.B., 
780 
Rowlandson, J., 254 
Rowley, A., 659 
Rudd, T. S., 656 
Rudge, Capt. J., 656 
Rudiger, Gen., 257 
Rudland, J., 525 
Ruff, M., 261 
Rusbridger, T., 258 
Rush, I. W., 255 
Rushforth, M.A,, 
785 
Russell, E. L., 260 
Ruthven, Maj. Hon. 
W. H., 122 
Ryland, E., 658 
Ryley, J., 658 
Sabine, J., 519; R., 
782 
St.Aubyn, Lady,127 
St. Cecile, Madame 
M. de, 524 


St. Germans, Coun- 
tess of, 260 
St.John, C., 392; C. 
W. G., 262 
St. Leger, C., 661 
Sale, J. B., 657 
Sampson, Mrs. E.B., 
785, T. G. G., 780 
Sanders, H., 262 
Sandford, W., 786 
Sankey, E., 521 
Sandon, Lord, 113; 
Rear.-Adm. W., 
113 
Sandwith, H., 109 
Saul, J. H., 123 
Saunder, S., 785 
Saunders, H.C., 656; 
S., 522; T.J.C., 
260 
Savery, S., 123 
Scaife, C., 255 
Scale, R. B., 256 
Scarlett, Hon.C., 375 
Schillizzi, M., 780 
Schintow, J., 261 
Schlippenbach, Ctss. 
A., 393 
Schnell, E. S., 257 
Scholfield, A., 521 
Schumann, R., 393 
Scott, C., 257; E., 
662; G. L., 126; 
J., 375, 658; Lt.- 
Col. T., 659; M. 
I.,260; W.P., 389 
Scovell, W. G., 256 
Scratchley, M., 527 
Scratton, H., 125 
Scudamore, G. A., 
785 


Searle, A., 661 

Sears, E., 782 

Seaton, Gen. Lord, 
645 

Seller, M. E., 394 

Sewell, Mrs. E. A., 
261 

— Hon. M., 


770 
Shadforth, E., 661 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, 


113 
Sharp, Maj. J. N., 
780 


Sharpe, D., 125; E., 
126; W. F., 519 
Shaw, A., 259; D. 

B., 521; G., 659; 

W. B., 122 
Shawe, F. A., 660 
Shearman, H., 122 
Sheddon, R., 660 
Shee, Col. C., 391 
Sheen, F., 519 
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Shelburne, Earl of, 
41 


2 
Shepherd, E., 657 
Sheppard, M., 258; 
S. S., 258 
Sherbrooke, K. P., 
Lady, 123 
Sherrard, G., 257 
Shewell, Col. F. G., 
660 
Shillito, H., 392 
Shimmelpennick, 
Mrs., 524 
Shore, E., 124 
Shuckburgh, H.,786 
Siddall, J., 660 
Sidney, Visc., 113 
Silverwood, A., 260 
Simmonds, M., 657 
Simms, R. H., 261 
Simpson, C. W., 122; 
F., 518; G., 779 
Sims, S., 522 
Sina, Baron, 123 
Sinclair, M., 783 
Singleton, Lt.-Col. 
J., 261 
Skair, J., 262 
Skelton, F., 525 
Slack, F. W., 784 
Slade, G. A., 781; 
H., 392 
Slipper, T., 523 
Smalley, E. M., 259; 
F. J., 659 
Smart, Mrs. J. Jey 
256; Mr., 522 
Smee, J., 519; W., 
786 
Smith, A. L. N., 
261; A. M., 126; 
B.,661; F.P.,240; 
H., 123; J., 261, 
262, 524; J. W., 
261; Lt. S., 786; 
Miss, 258; Mrs., 
258; Mrs. H., 
661; Mrs. R. H., 
125; Prof. ,390; R. 
E., 524; S., 256, 
785; S. M., 78135 
W., 261; W. H., 
262; W. W., 521 
Smyth, A., 662; R., 
§21 
Snagg, W., 645 
Snoad, E. H., 255 
Snooke, Mrs., 523 
Snow, C. O., 529; 
H., 109; I., 786 
Snowden, J., 260 
Somervell, Mrs., 256 
Sothern, B. J., 259 
Spark, Comm. T., 
258 
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Spear, H. J., 256 
Speer, W., 779 
Spence, D., 124 
Spinluff, K., 785 
Spooner, J., 522 
Sproat, Dr. J., 523 
Stable, M., 124 
Stack, Capt., 659 
Stackhouse, J. R., 
263 
Staff, M., 258 
Stanbrough, A., 661 
Standish, W. S., 390 
Stanier, F., 781 
Stanley, A. A., 259 
Stanton, J. T., 258 
Stapleton, C., 127 
Starkey, Mrs., 261 
Steeple, S., 656 
Steers, G. H., 656 
Stephenson, E., 520 
Sterry, F., 527 
Stevens, R. S., 655; 
W. P., 520 
Steward, H., 260 
Stewart, E., 257; E. 
A, 394; E. S., 
127; Lady, 660 
Stirling, J., 257 ; Lt. 
W., 659; Lady 
M. A., 780 
Stockdale, M., 391 
Stocker, S., 259 
Stokes, K. H., 256 
Stone, W., 522 
Stoneham, E., 263 
Stoney, R., 390 
Stopford, F., 658 
Stowe, F., 522 
Strachan, A., 645 
Street, G., 390 
Strowger, M. A., 
257 
Strutt, Right. Hon. 
E., 375 
Stuart, H. W., 655; 
S., 525 
Studley, J., 659 
Sturge, M. A., 259 
Sturt, C. N., 241; 
H. G., 375 
Summers, S. M., 259 
Sumner, R., 770 
Surcow, Adm., 393 
Sutherland, S. H., 
126 
Sutton, E. P., 257, 
258 
Swain, W., 786 
Swann, M. H., 255 
Sweedland, S. P.,127 
Sweeting, H., 254; 
Mrs. H., 782 
Swift, R. L., 113 
Swindell, J. E., 770 
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Swinton, M. A. H., 
125 

Sydenham, E.A.,263 

Syers, Maj.-Gen. J. 
D., 

Symes, A., 659; R., 
258 


Synge, E., 126 
Tait, A. C., 645 
Talbot, Hon. G. C., 


645 
Talbot de Malahide, 
Baron, 770 
Tanqueray, C., 519 
Taplen, M., 390 
Tayler, H., 781 
Taylor, C., 262; 
Capt. F. F., 255 ; 
J. 262; J. B., 241; 
M., 526; Mrs, 


394 

Teesdale, Col. C. C., 
241 

Temple, Lieut. F., 
390 


Tennant, R. D., 322 
Tennent, M. G., 259 
Tennison, E. K., 770 
Tester, F., 122 
Terry, W., 519 
Thackray, W., 662 
Thackwray, M., 127 
Thew, J., 786 
Thick, J., 526 
Thomas, A., 259; 
J., 526, 656; Mrs. 
R., 256 
Thompson, M., 781 
Thomson, C. E., 124; 
M. M., 124; W., 
261 
Thorpe, Mrs. M.,258 
Thornton, Mr., 784; 
M. C., 256; Miss 
M., 521 
Thurstans, Mr., 125 
Thurtell, Comm. C., 
662 
Tidman, M., 262 
Tilke, E., 124 
Tinley, Maj. F. R. 
Tinmouth, Comm. 
N., 258 
Tippetts, J. C., 655 
Tolson, L., 781 
Tomkins, E. A. L, 
781 
Tomlin, W., 519 
Tomlinson, J. F.,528 
Tompson, A. F., 520 
Toward, A., 257 
Towgood, J., 256 
Townend, J., 262 
Townley, C. G., 254 


Townsend, A. M., 
255; J.S., 254 
Toy, J., 392 
Tracy, A. H., 525 
Traill, T. S., 524 
Trench, R. C., 645 
Trotter, J., 524 
Troyte, F., 394 
Trueman, J., 124 
Tryon, £. J., 786 
Tuck, E. H., 391 
Tucker, J., 394 
Tunstall, S., 126 
Turk, Miss, 256 
Turner, J. M., 394; 
L., 122; S., 519 
Turton, W., 126 
Twentyman, Miss, 
660 
Twiss, T., 770 
Twopeny, E. D.,785 
Tyacke, E. S., 784; 
R. Pus FOR 
Tyler, C. F., 523 
Tyley, J., 254 
Tyndale, J., 389 
Ulloa, Don X., 260 
Underwood, A., 262; 
J. H., 519 
Upton, Mrs. J., 258 
Urquhart, Maj. C. 
F., 656 
Utterson, E., 262 
Van Butchell, E. M., 


257 
Vandeleur, P., 663 
Vardon, E. M., 523; 
M., 662 
Venables, L. J., 523 
Veitch, J., 261 
Verdon, W., 254 
Vereker, Hon. J. G., 
391 
Verner, F. E., 520, 
526 
Verney, C. E., 781 
Vicary, A. A., 391 
Vicker, E., 257 
Vickers, W. R., 520 
Vincent, Capt. A. A., 
113 


Vining, M. A., 661 

Von der Hagen, Prof. 
F. H., 126 

Voyle, E., 661 

Vyner, L., 123 

Waddell, C., 784; 
Miss, 784 

Wadel, T. M., 526 

Wakefield, W., 261 

Wakley, C. A., 257 

Waldegrave, E. J., 
263 

Walker, C. M., 521; 
J. W., 784; G., 





892; H., 660; H. 
H., 784; J. W.C., 
257; L., 520; 
Miss, 658; Sir B. 
W., 113; T., 526; 
W. T., 662 
Wall, H., 782 
Wallis, M., 661; 
Sergt., 393 
Walmsley, J. B., 522 
Walter, A., 782 
Walton, J., 395 
Wandesforde, J. B, 
C. S., 258 
Wanlass, J., 784 
Ward, Mrs. M., 241 
Warde, Col. E. C., 
241 
Wardell, C., 392 
Waring, A., 524 
Warren, J. A., 786 
Warry, C., 394 
Warwick, E., 258 
Waterhouse, E. A,, 
656 
Watkins, C. S., 658 
Watson, C., 525; 
W., 122; W. H, 
770 
Waylen, W., 526 
Weaver, S., 783 
Webb, W,, 124, 259 
Webster, A. J., 661; 
Capt.,391; J.,261; 
ey 128 
Wedge, Capt. J. T,, 
66 


61 

Wedgwood, Mrs. S., 
786 

Weeding, T., 661 

Weidemann, G. S., 
254 

Welch, E. M., 656; 
J., 782 

Wellington, J., 659 

Wells, Mr. Serj.,770 

Welsh, Mrs. J. K., 
658 

Wemyss, J. R., 520 

Wensleydale, Right 
Hon. J., Baron, 
241 

West, E.,779; Hon. 
W. W., 390; S., 
782 

Western, M., 522 

Weston, C., 521 

Wetherall, J., 390 

Whaites, Hon. Mrs, 
J. J., 260 

Wharton, J., 657 

Wheeler, M., 259 

Wheler, C. J., 659 

Whichcord, J., 261 

Whishaw, F., 662 





An 








Whitaker, A., 524 

Whitby, E., 262 

White, A., 661; B. 
H, 259; Gen. M., 
391; Lieut.-Col. 


F., 657 
Whitelocke, 
257 
Whiting, Miss, 523 
Whitley, F., 113 
Whitmore, C. B. C., 
780; Mrs. G. G., 
661 
Whitson, A., 257 
Whittington, O., 661 
Whittuck, C. A., 391 
Whylock, J. C., 394 
Whymper, E., 256 
Wickens, J., 390; 
Mrs. H., 258; W., 
619 
Wigan, T. W., 255, 
259 


Miss, 


Wigg, F., 261 

Wight, A., 263 

Wilder, G., 391; M., 
257 

Wilford, Col., 645 

Wilkins, J.,526; L. 
M., 645 
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Wilkinson, M., 391; 
W. J., 655 
Wilks, Mrs. J., 259 
Williams, B., 656 
Capt. C. H., 1133 
Capt.G., 525; Dr- 
J.C., 391; E. W., 
523; F., 782; 
Gen. Sir W. F., 
241; H., 125; J., 
786; J. B., 313; 
J. L., 662; Lieut.- 
Col. J., 783; M., 
658 ; Maj.-Gen. 
Sir W. F., 241; O. 
E.,522; R.B.,113; 
Sir W. F.,109 
Williamson, J., 258 
Willie, C. F., 782 
Willis, Capt. W. A., 
646; H. H., 391; 
M., 527 
Willmore, J., 127 
Willshire, F., 261 
Wilmot, R. C., 780; 
W., 125, 126 
Wilson, C. A., 783; 
D., 260; Gen. Sir 
J., 257; J., 123, 
258, 521; Lieut.- 


R., 523; M., 392, 
661; M. E., 262; 
Mrs. L. B., 260; 
Mrs. T., 391; S., 
124; W., 783; 
W.H.,782; W.L., 
258; W.T., 394 
Wimbush, M., 784 
Wing, H., 259 
Wingfield, E. O.,655 
Winslow, T.D., 655 
J. W., 394 
Winstanly, H. E., 
127; W., 662 
Winter, Mrs. E., 259 
Winterborn, J., 123 
Winwood, T. H., 391 
Wollaston, Ven. J. 
R., 518 
Wood, E., 523; J., 
522, 662; J. S., 
122; Sir C., 113 
Woodd, L. W., 256 
Woodford, Lieut.- 
Col., 375; Gen. 
Sir A., 770 
Woodrooffe, S. B., 
258 
Woods, S., 255; S. 
A., 262 
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Woodward, F., 785; 
C, A., 260 
Wooler, E., 261 
Wordsworth, R.,527 ; 
R., 657 
Worley, A., 124 
Worthington, T., 123 
Wortley, Right Hon. 
J.S., 770 
Wrench,Capt.A.,519 
Wright, J., 780; M., 
520 
Wrightson, J., 658 
Wyatt, G. J., 656; 
J.. 520; J. Ry 


784 
Wyles, H., 254 
Wynch, P. B., 389 
Wyon, A., 524; H., 
2 


58 

Yates, E., 520, 527; 
M., 783 

Yonge, C. A., 391 

Young, C. G., 254; 
F. W. 392; H.F., 
526; L., 656; 
Lady L., 395; 
Mrs., 391; R.C., 
263 

Zillwood, C., 525 





TOPOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Africa: Aptonga, 737; Benghazi, 732; 
Egypt, 98, 164, 175, 633, 634; Grennah, 
732; Loando, 631; Mauritius, 631; 
Natal, 631; Pentapolis, 732. 

America, 239; Assumption, 595, 596, 597; 
Baltimore, 506; Boston, 225, 556, 559 ; 
Brazils, 112, 594; Bunker’s Hill, 555, 
559; California, 632; Carolina, 505; 
Charlestown, 556; Chicago, 621; Cor- 
rientes, 595; Havannah, 609; Hon- 
duras, 507 ; Jamaica, 316; New Jersey, 
505; Kingston, 361; Lexington, 555, 
559; Maryland, 505, 506; Massachu- 
setts, 505, 506; Mount Vernon, 554, 
560; New York, 505, 506, 560, 621, 
627, 629, 768; Paraguay, 594, 595; 
Parana, 596; Pennsylvania, 505, 506; 
Philadelphia, 555; Princeton, 556, 557 ; 
Stoney Brook, 556; Stoney Point, 557, 
558; United States, 111, 225, 367, 634, 
_ 733; Virginia, 505, 506, 551, 553, 

33. 


Asia, Agra, 367; Amboyna, 87; Assyria, 
175; Australia, 112,508, 768; Bagdad, 
283; Bantam, 87; Bethlehem, 224; 
Bombay, 636 ; Brahminabad, 108 ; Bri- 
tish India, 54; Cabul, 368 ; China, 626; 
Damascus, 283; Delhi, 288; Feroze- 


pore, 637; Herat, 637, 766; Honolulu, 
866 ; Hindostan, 288; India, 239, 367, 
636, 759; Japan, 635; Java, 87; Jeru- 
salem, 224, 764; Madras, 368; Mecca, 
282; Meean Meer, 637; Moluccas, 86; 
Montenegro, 620; New Zealand, 112; 
Palestine, 224, 477; Persia, 169, 286, 
477, 636; Poonah, 637; Punjab, 368 ; 
Samarcand, 286 ; Siam, 620; Stamboul, 
96. 


Europe: Aland Isles, 154; Albano, 304; 


Alesandropol, 503, 619, 769; Alma, 
151, 153; Angers, 48, 101; Anjou, 45; 
Antwerp, 696; Amiens, 101, 102, 456; 
Argis, 62; Argos, 175; Athens, 99, 175, 
440, 710; Austria, 141, 154, 365, 368, 
503; Avenches, 305; Auvergne, 44, 45, 
49, 363; Avignon, 691; Badajoz, 599; 
Banat, 58, 59; Bavaria, 503; Bayonne, 
619; Beauport, 101; Belgium, 505! 
Bergen, 494; Berlin, 441, 442, 632; 
Bessarabia, 59, 63; Biarritz, 505; 
Blois, 70; Bologna, 304; Bordcaux, 
453, 459; Boulogne, 459; Bouteilles, 
96 ; Bouzes, 62; Brabant, 714; Braila, 
60; Brelevenez, 101; Brittany, 101, 
232; Bruges, 232; Bucharest, 60, 62; 
Bukovina, 58, 59; Bulgaria, 148; By- 
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zantium, 283; Caen, 100; Calais, 459 ; 
Campfi-Lungfi, 63 Candia, 754; Carc- 
calla, 63; Caucasus, 633 ; Cerisy, 100; 
Chartres, 49 ; Christiania, 494 ; Ciudad, 
Rodrigo, 599; Cologne, 43, 102, 543, 
690, 693, 695 ; Constantinople, 62, 111, 
143, 148, 155, 285, 300, 440, 748, 768; 
Coutances, 100; Crayova, 62; Cressy, 
232; Crete, 298; Crimea, 148, 149, 365, 
619; Curta Argis, 63; Cyprus, 604 ; Da- 
cia, 58,63; Danubian Principalities, 57, 
63; Denmark, 239, 368; Dieppe, 53; 
Dneister, 59, 63; Dédle, 191, 692; 
Dusseldorf, 428; Elia, 175; Eu, 100; 
Famagosta, 298; Finisterre, 633; Fin- 
land, 162; Fiume, 38; Flanders, 232; 
Florence, 38, 166, 169; Folgoat, 101; 
Fontainebleau, 83: France, 44, 49, 101, 
102, 110, 141, 142, 143, 147, 166, 226, 
232, 238, 363, 368, 456, 457, 458, 
482, 614, 697, 728, 738; Frankfort, 
430; Friburg, 696; Friuli, 39; Fron- 
tifroide, 46; Fuentes D’Onore, 482; 
Galatz, 60, 62; Gallipoli, 148; Ga- 
ronne, 45; Geneva, 33, 206, 695, 
712, 713, 714, 715; Genoa, 166; Ger- 
many, 102, 232, 429; Germigny-sur- 
Loire, 96 ; Germigny, 100 ; Ghent, 232, 
693; Giurgevo, 60; Gotha, 427, 431, 
433; Greece, 92, 165, 175, 298, 301; 
Hamburgh, 425, 430, 431; Hanover, 
332; Heldesheim, 332; Herculaneum, 
164; Holland, 368, 398, 505, 617; 
Hungary, 63; Inkermann, 151, 153; 
Ipres, 232; Italy, 165, 166, 238, 366, 
712, 713; Jassy, 60, 62; Kainardji, 
301; Kars, 151, 153; Kertch, 614, 
741; Konigsberg, 88; Kosia, 63; 
Languedoc, 453, 456; Lanleff, 101; 
Laon, 456; Leghorn, 302; Leipzig, 
441, 442; Lille, 109; Lisbon, 483; 
Livonia, 162; Lorraine, 592,728; Lux- 
euil, 72; Lyons, 44, 696, 753; Malta, 
349; Marignano, 695; Mechlin, 696; 
Metz, 695; Milan, 40, 238, 459; Min- 
den, 102; Moldavia, 58, 59, 60, 61; 
Moldo- Wallachia, 62,63; Montmorency, 
72; Moscow, 623; Naples, 288; Neuf- 
chatel, 96; Niamtzo, 63; Nismes, 169 ; 
Normandy, 45, 186; Norway, 368 ; Nov- 
gorod, 298 ; Nuremberg, 158 ; Olmutz, 
145; Orbe, 305; Panticapeum, 349; 
Paris,45, 49, 70,71, 72,100,111, 206, 598, 
601, 691, 712, 714; Pavia, 694, 695; 
Picardy, 232; Piedmont, 160; Pisa, 
38, 169; Poictiers, 232, 453; Poland, 
504; Pompeii, 164, 742; Portugal, 
111, 567; Provence, 44, 46, 710; Prus- 
sia, 141, 366, 368; Ravenna, 38; 
Rhine, 361; Rhodes, 180, 181, 754; 
Rimnik, 62; Romain-Motier, 41, 96; 
Romano, 63; Rome, 234, 360, 753; 
Rouen, 51, 101; Roumania, 58, 63; 
Rudolfstadt, 426; Russia, 141, 142, 
143, 155, 365, 368, 503, 623; St. 


Cloud, 83; St. Germain, 82; St. Pol 
de Leon, 101; Salzburg, 621; Sar- 
dinia, 368; Saxony, 503, Scutari, 110; 
Sebastopol, 148, 150, 153; Sens, 100; 
Severin, 63; Silistria, 148, 151; Sinope, 
147 ; Sion, 96 ; Soissons, 100 ; Spain, 111, 
238, 299, 365, 463, 505, 633; Stock- 
holm, 861; Stuttgard, 238; Sweaborg, 
151,; Sweden, 156, 160, 161, 368; 
Switzerland, 304, 503; Tarragon 691; 
Temesvar, 58; Torcella, 38; Torres 
Vedras, 482, 483 ; Toulouse, 48, 761; 
Tournus, 96; Tours, 44; Transylvania, 
58 ; Treguier, 101 ; Trent, 693 ; Turkey, 
111, 140, 141, 155, 368 ; Uuelzen, 333; 
Varna, 148; Venice, 38, 39, 166; Ve- 
rona, 693; Versailles, 82,113; Vesoul, 
72; Vienna, 144; Wallachia, 58, 59, 
60, 61; Little Wallachia, 63; Yain- 
ville, 606, 608; Yassi, 303. 

British Isles, 102, 141, 142, 143, 147, 189, 
227, 337, 368, 417, 440, 454, 958, 697. 

Anglesea: Gaerwein, 98; Holyhead, 238, 

Bedfordshire: Bedford, 362; Dunstable, 
194; Styventon, 209. 

Berkshire: Abyndon, 325; Donyngton, 
472; La Beche, 328; Oving House, 
757; Shottesbroke, 497; Sonnyng, 328; 
Sunningwell, 221; Sunnyng, 471; 
Stanton Harecourt, 324; Windsor, 137, 
332, 456, 460, 629. 

Brecknockshire: Brecknock, 748; Llan- 
suntffraid, 492. 

Buckinghamshire : Borstall juxta Brehull, 
215; Chesham, 223; Datchet, 629; 
Detton, 326; Hanslape, 210; Havere- 
sham, 212; Olney, 139; Stoke Pogeys, 
826; Weston Turvil, 326; Wolverton, 
364. 


Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 109, 335, 342, 
865, 737; Ely, 362, 609, 610, 741; 
Meldreth, 97; Little Wilbraham, 281; 
Wisbeach, 2. . 

Cheshire: Barthomley, 688; Bolesworth, 
754; Chester, 96, 291, 349, 470, 483, 
633. 

Cornwall: Biename, 327; Cornwall, 93; 
Lanihorn, 327; Penzance, 93; Island 
of Scilly, 323; St. German’s, 362; St. 
Ives, 98,622; Shevyok, 327; Tregewel, 
$27; Tuthidy, 325. 

Cumberland : Bewcastlé, 611 ; Blemansopp, 
829; Carlisle, 346, 362, 613, 740; 
Craystok, 469; Derwentefelles, 324; 
Drombogh, 213; Dunmalloght, 213; 
Dykhurst, 324; Ellenborough, 96; La 
Roos, 327; La Rose, 469; Millum, 
3827; Naward, 327; Penereth, 467; 
Penreth, 473; Penrith, 362; Scaleby, 
213; Thwaites, 130; Wirkyngton, 471; 
Wolmsty, 468. 

Denbighshire: Efenechtyd, 97. 

Derbyshire: Breteby, 211; Church Gres- 
ley, 495; Derby, 2; Kingston, 281; 
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Meleburn, 215; Plesele, 210; Win- 
ster, 644. 

Devonshire: Ashburton, 631; Beer Ferres, 
829; Buckelond, 328; Byr, 328; Chu- 
dele, 471; Coombmartin, 618; Dart- 
mouth, 373; Dertemuth, 474; Dittis- 
ham, 373; Exeter, 85, 349, 362, 373, 
631, 741; Exon, 213; Exon in Exon, 
324; Holdich, 473; Marwood, 717; 
Medebury, 326; Mount Edgecumbe, 
374; Newton Abbott, 631; Plymouth, 
373, 476, 630; Sampford Peverell, 328 ; 
Stonehouse, 374; Tamer, 327; Tavis- 
tock, 374; Teignmouth, 631; Tor Ab- 
bey, 741; Torriton, 468, 475; Torry- 
ton, 329; Totness, 373; Westcote, 717; 
Wycroft in Axmistre, 474; Yedilton, 
327. 

Dorsetshire: Cherdestok, 328; Chidiok, 
470, 471; Chirdestoke, 471; Colewe 
Heys, 327 ; Dorchester, 99, 755; Hoke, 
467; Langeton-Heryng, 327; Portland, 
208; Shaftesbury, 362, 469; Sherborne, 
741; Shireburn, 328, 471; Weymouth, 
pS Wynterbourn, 328; Wyrdesford, 
32 


Durham: Auckland, 630; Barnardcastle, 
618; Durham, 362, 624, 626, 629, 633, 
755, 756, 762; Finchale, 100; Horden, 
208; Jarrow, 620; Lomley, 473. 

Essex: Apechilde, 468; Aveley, 179; 
Brymshoo, 468; Chesterford, 740; Col- 
chester, 362, 609; Depeden, 468; Dover- 
court, 196; Elmdon, 2, 530, 666; Had- 
leigh, 99, 113; Heyhered, 330; Lex- 
den, 500; Stanstede, 329 ; Walden, 468; 
Waltham Abbey, 470; Wenden, 97; 
Writele, 468. 

Glamorganshire : Caeran, 757, Cardiff, 757, 

Gloucestershire: Bolyngton, 326; Botyng- 
ton, 326; Bristol, 202, 203, 277, 362, 
398 609; Cheltenham, 362, 629, 760 ; 
Crumhale, °215; Fairford, 98; Glou- 
cester, 130, 502; Harpham, 470; Parva 
Cumpton, 210; Ruardyn, 215; Stanley 
Poundelarge, 473 ; Whitenhurst, 468 ; 
Wynchecome, 470; Yate, 211. 

Hants: , Aldershot, 347; Insula Vectis, 
Fresshewater, 330; Gosport, 373; New- 
port, 632 ; Petersfield, 741; Insula Vecta, 
Quarrera, 469; Southampton, 349, 362, 
364, 767; Wallop, 96.—Southampton: 
Westbury, 324; ight, Isle of, 280, 
362, 413, 636; Winchester, 362, 495, 
593, 678. 

Herefordshire : Asperton, 210; Eton, 214; 
Hampton Richard, 475; Hereford, 362, 
689; Mockes, 210; Walle, 325; Berk- 
hampstead, 458; Bishops’ Stortford, 
741; Bygrave, 472; Hertford, 456, 
457, 458; Langeley, 467; Rickmans- 
worth, 221; Royston, 625; St. Alban’s, 
469, 499; Storteford, 467. 

Huntingdonshire : Huntingdon, 362. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XLVI. 


Kent: Alinton, 209; Barfriston, 278; 
Canterbury, Bassingburn, 208; Beaks- 
bourne, 278; Blackheath, 139; Bottone 
Alulphi juxta Wye, 329; Bromle, 214; 
Canterbury, 53, 64, 137, 214, 271, 277, 
454; Chartham, 278; Chatham, 759; 
Cheriton, 326; Canterbury, Chevele, 
239; Chislett, 314; Coldrum, 740; 
Colwebrigge, 215 ; Coulyng, 471; Crun- 
dale, 278; Deal, 64, 195; Deptford, 
604; Canterbury, Ditton, 209; Dover, 
230, 362, 458, 609, 623, 624; Dover 
Castle, 361; Folkestone, 92; Gillon, 
277, 278, 279; Greenwich, 273; East 
Greenwich, 476; Hendre in Cobbeham, 
472; Heppington, 277; Herne, 317; 
Herne-bay, 64, 317; Heure, 209; 
Kingston, 277, 278, 280; Lamberhurst, 
604; Lee, 53; Longefeld, 473 ; Maide- 
ston, 472 ; Maidstone, 622; Medle, 213; 
Mereworth, 326, 739; Minster, 69, 314; 
Monkton, 314; Orkesdene, 329; Osen- 
gal, 280; Pegwell, 65; Penshurst, 329, 
473; Ramsgate, 64, 314; Reculver, 
64, 313, 314, 315, 317 ; Regulbium, 314, 
315, 316; Rochester, 330, 374, 467, 689 ; 
Richborough, 64, 65, 314; Sandown, 
195, 618; Sandwich, 64, 65, 67, 454, 
609; Sibertswold Down, 278; Strood, 
641; Thorneham, 604 ; Tunbridge Wells, 
630; Upchurch, 98; Walmer, 195; 
Wentsum, the, 313, 316; Westynge- 
hangre, 330; Wingfield, 609 ; Woolwich, 
363. 

Lancashire : 483; Borands, 618; Fotheray 
in Fourneys, 325 ; Holand, 213; Liver- 
pool, 349, 364, 622, 625, 764; Lyver- 
pole, 474; Manchester, 238, 502, 632 ; 
Preston, 689 ; Neuton-in- Makerfeld, 
329, 475; Rochdale, 615; Thorslond, 
474; Whalleye, 468. 

Leicestershire: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 233, 
496 ; Baggeworth, 324; Bottesford, 233 ; 
Castle Donington, 495; Dalby, Little, 
496; Hallaton, 740; Leicester, 233, 362, 
495, 628, 748; Melton, 496; Nar- 
borough, 495 ; Over Seile, 284; White- 
wyk, 324. 

Lincolnshire: Belver, 209; Boston, 686 ; 
Brigg, 361; Eresby, 209 ; Folkynham, 
215; Friskeneye, 211; Grantham, 362 ; 
Kettelby, 230; La Lee, 325; Lincoln, 
325, 362; Louth, 609 ; Beate Marie de 
Netelham, 327; Somerton, 209, 456, 
458; Stowe, 327; Thornton, 473; Ab- 
batia de Thornton, 472; Willingham, 
South, 743. 

Merionethshire: Dinas, Mowddwy, 754; 
Pengwern, 97. 

Middlesex : Bayswater, 78; Castle Baynard 
Ward, 475; Chelsea, 86, 227 ; Chiswick, 
361; Clerkenwell, 138, 139; Distaflane, 
215; Enefeld, 468; Euston-square, 628 ; 
Eye juxta Westmonaster, 213; Flete- 
street, 328 ; in suburbio, 471, 475; Fins- 
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bury, 765; Hackney, 741; Hackney 
Wick, 766 ; Hyde-park, 112; Kensing- 
ton, 666 ; Knightsbridge, 765 ; London, 
5, 93, 94, 95, 96, 109, 179, 199, 201, 203, 
212, 323, 328, 329, 335, 362, 363, 398, 
410, 454, 456, 457, 460, 472, 477, 508, 
624, 627, 630, 678, 750, 764; Pall-mall, 
201; Sancti Clementis Dacorum, 210; 
Silvestrete, 215 ; Staines, 226 ; Stepney, 
693; Strawberry-hill, 53; Teddington, 
226; Twickenham, 54; Westminster, 
102, 354, :462, 509, 632, 739; Abbey, 
348. 


Montgomeryshire : Lymore-park, 493 ; Ma- 
chynlleth, 635; Meifod, 492; Mont- 
gomery,493; Powys Castle, 492; Welsh- 
pool, 491, 492. 

Norfolk: Blakworth, 330; Burlingham, 
South, 499; Claxton, 329, 470; Egge- 
feld, 326, 327 ; Gaywode, 472; Gresham, 
324; Grysenhale, 179; Hempton, 617; 
Hethel, 763; Lyng, 330; Lynn-Regis, 
609; Magna Hautboys, 215; Marham, 
209}; North Elman, 472; Northwold, 
98'; Norwich, 5, 362, 475,609,678 ; Peth- 
weell Pen, 103; Sculton, 324; Thetford, 
= 3}Wallington, 609 ; Yarmouth, Great, 


Northamptonshire: Asheby David, 213; 
Barton, 214; Braybrok, 212; Drayton, 
325; Makeseye, 470; Northampton, 
399, 499; Peterborough, 214; Thorp- 
Watervill, 211; Tichemersh, 212. 

Northumberland : Adderstone, 611, 612; 
Bairmore, 329; Bellingham, 755 ; Ber- 
wick, 362; Blenkensop, 329; Bothale, 
330; Budle,611,612; Cherclyngham,330; 
Craweclawe, 330; Dunstanburgh, 323 ; 
Echale, 329; Essetete, 214; Eyden, 
212; Fenwyk, 471; Ford, 328; Hager- 
ston, 467; Hexham, 741; Horton, 210; 
Hulm, 475; Lindisfarne, 740; Matfen, 
100; Moreende, 468; Neulond, 214; 
Newcastle, 53, 98, 99, 493, 494, 592, 
611, 613, 626, 729, 760, 769; Otter- 
burn, 756 ; Outchester, 611; Rothbury, 
612; Shortflat, 212; Spindleston,; 611, 
Tynemouth, 612; Tynemuth, 211; 
Tyrsete, 209; Warden, 494; Warren, 
611, 612; Westswynborn, 467; Whit- 
leye, 467. 

Nottinghamshire : EastRetford,334 ; Grime- 
stone, 208; Gryseleye, 329; Notting- 
ham, 362. 

Oxfordshire: Bampton,323; Chiselhampton, 
324; Dratton, 325; Holton-park, 221 ; 
Horley, 741; Kengham, 468; Kersing- 
ton, 323; Littlemore, 497; Minster 
Lovell, 497; Oxford, 18, 25, 74, 90, 93, 
100, 109, 196, 365, 420, 441, 442, 484, 
497, 561, 571, 585, 593, 678, 724, 733, 
749, 750, 769; Retherfeld, 468; Shir- 
burn, 470; Stanton Harcourt, 98; Wat- 

lyngton, 328; Wilcote, 497; Wykham, 

82 


Pembrokeshire: Bosherston, 543, 545; 


Carew, 542, 550; Castle Martin, 542, 
544; Gumfreston, 542, 548; Lamphey, 
542; Manorbeer, 542; Pembroke, 620; 
St. David’s, 10; St. Frorence, 550; 
Tenby, 541, 545, 550. ° 


Rutland: Lydyngton, 327. 
Salop: Acton Burnell, 209; Appeleye, 324; 


Bridgenorth, 220, 362; Broseley, 592; 
Castro de Tonge, 472 ; Cherleton, 323; 
Hales, 211; Hales Owen, 716; Linley- 
hall, 500; Llanyblodwell, 492; Salop, 
324, 467; Shirreneshales, 470; Shrews- 
bury, 98, 362; Stoke-Say, 210; Wa- 
randashale, 211; Whitecherche, 324; 
Wycheford, 324. 


Somersetshire: Bath, 200, 362, 488, 490, 


762; Batheaston, 489; Bridgewater, 
484, 487, 497, 622; Castlecary, 612; 
Charlcombe, 490; Clevedon, 487; Es- 
tokes, 326; Glaston, 490; Glastonbury, 
485, 494,495; Hacche, 326; Langford, 
Lower, 108; Langridge, 489; Lans- 
down, 489; Marston, 85; Montacute, 
85, 487; Nonny, 470; Prior-park, 488 ; 
Rowberry, 108; Stanton Drew, 488; 
Stoke-sub-Hampden, 95; Taunton, 173; 
362, 497, 642; ‘orneston, 323; Walton, 
487; Wansdyke, 488; Wells, 329, 362, 
398, 485, 486, 497; Widcombe, 488; 
Yeovil, 587 ; Yerdlyngton, 215. 


Staffordshire : Arley, 716; Berkmondescote, 


467; Caverswell, 209; Chebeseye, 214; 
Cublesdon, 328; Duddeleg, 208; Dud- 
ley, 592, 593, 594, 726, 727; Edial, 
271; Kingswinford, 592; Lichef, 211; 
Lichfield, 98, 223,362, 270; Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, 98; Oldswinford, 729; 
Shenstone, 592; Stafford, 331, 468; 
Synerton, 323; Tixal], 716; Walsal, 
98; Wolseley, 475; Wolverhampton, 
628. 


Suffolk: Beccles, 609; Boxford, 609; 


Brandon, 103; Bungeye, 210; Bury 
St. Edmund’s, 273, 609, 761; Buttley, 
609; Campsey, 609; Chipley, 609; 
Dodenach, 609; Dunwich, 609; Elve- 
den, 609; Erwarton, 350; Eye, 609; 
Freston, 349; Gorleston, 609; Haw- 
stead, 609 ; Herkestede, 327; Herring- 
fleet, 609; Herewycz, 468; Horringer, 
608; Hoxne, 609; Huntyngfeld, 472; 
Ickworth, 608, 610; Ipswich, 200, 362, 
469, 609; Ixworth, 609; Kersey, 609 ; 
Landgrave Fort, 200; Leyston, 609; 
Lowestoft, 609; Melford, 609; Melton, 
210, 362; Metyngham, 330; Milden- 
hall, 609; Orford, 609; Le Ponde apud 
Haddelegh, 470; Radclif, 474; Sibton, 
609; Smallbrig, 472; Snape, 609; 
Southwold, 609; Sternefeld, 472; 
Stoke-by-Clare, 609; Sudbury, 199, 
200, 609; Wattisfield, 609 ; Winchelsea, 
609; Woodbridge, 609; Wyngefeld, 
472. 
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Surrey: Adington, 209; Bechesworth, 471 ; 
Beddington, 105, 106; Chertsey, 226 ; 
Chobham, 97; Cold Harbour, 104; 
Crodonio, 330 ; Croydon, 103, 104, 226; 
Guildford, 362; Haling, 106; Hasle- 
mere, 137; Kew, 133, 201; Kingston- 
upon-Thames, 103; Kingston, 226; 
Lambeth, 733, 741, 746; Lingfield, 226; 
Norwood, 105; Pringham, 329; Putney, 
195; Richmond, 133, 134; Southwark, 
898; Streatham, 106; Sydenham, 112; 
Waddon, 105; Walton-upon-Thames, 
98; Woodcote, 106 ; Zoological Gar- 
dens, 640, 752. 

Sussex: Amberle, 471; Battle Abbey, 231 ; 
Battle, 329; Bayham Abbey, 604; Beg- 
ham, 605; Bodiam, 230; Bodyham, 
472; Burn, 213; Dachesam, 325; 
Dalingridge, 232; Denton, 603, 605, 
607 ; Dixtherne, 475; Echingham, 230; 
Frant, 605 ; Hailsham, 605 ; Haremare, 
230; Hastings, 32, 609; Hellingley, 
605; Hertinge, 208; La Mote, 323; 
Lewes, 469 ; Newhaven, 603, 605, 606 ; 
Perthyng, 325; Perting, 209; Pette- 
worth, 214; Pevensey, 106, 230; Por- 
tingeres, 208; Rye, 77, 609; Seggewik, 
208; Udgmere, 475; Wynchelse, 474. 


holm, 468 ; Bridlington, 622,666 ; Brid- 
lyngton, 473; Burton Conestable, 329 ; 
Byland, 107 ; Clifton super Yoram, 328 ; 
Cottingham, 324; Coxwold, 107; Don- 
caster, 96, 172; Drax, 469; Duncombe- 
park, 107; Elslake in Craven, 324; 
Flaynburgh, 468; Insulam de Flayn- 
burgh, 468 ; Fletham, 323; Fryston, 
179; Hackness, 494; Harewode, 469; 
Helmesley, 459; Helmsley, 107 ; Hers- 
sewell in Spaldingmor, 211; Hesel- 
wode, 210; Hull, 362, 509, 502 ; Kexby 
juxta Staynfordbrigg, 330; Kilwardeby, 
210; Kirkdale, 107; La Hode, 208; 
Ledsham, 137; Leeds, 137; Lekyngfeld, 
214; Merkyngfeld;214; Monketon su- 
per moram, 330; Newburg-Park, 107; 
Nun Appleton, 460; Nunburnholme, 
235; Oswaldkirk, 107; Ripon, 543; 
Scarborough, 139, 635; Scawton, 107; 
Sculcotes, 468; Selby, 470; Shefeld, 
299 ; Shirefhoton, 472 ; Slyngesby, 330; 
Spofford, 241; Stanwick, 97; Sunder- 
land- Wick, 634; .Sutton, 210; Tanfield, 
323; Thorne, 235; Walton, 826; War- 
ter, 615, 746; Westcanfeld, 468; 


Whetele, 215; Whitby, 484, 741; Wil- 
ton in Cliveland, 395; Wilton in Pyker- 


Warwickshire: Beudesert, 213; Birming- 
ham, 131, 270, 331, 500; Calvedon, 
212; Coventry, 102, 362, 469; Este- 
leye, 208; Filungeleye, 211; Hampton 


— 827; York, 211, 324, 614, 633, 


Isle of Man, 460 
Treland,: Ardee, 749 ; Athlone, 362; Bally- 


Lucy, 764; Kenilworth, 742; Langele, 
325; Maxtok, 467, Pillerton Henzey, 
729; Ragele, 471; Statford-on-Avon, 
361, 503. 

Westmoreland : 530; Harcla, 469. 

Wiltshire: Battlesbury, 358; Beaumeys, 
328; Bisshopwodford,471; Breamore,752; 
Cannyngg, 328; Canynge, 471; Edyn- 
don, 469 ; Eton Meysi, 215; Fallardeston, 
470; Hampton, 489 ; Longleat, 235, 358; 
Marlborough, 362; Malmesbury, 769 ; 
Poterne, 328,475; Potterne, 471; Rem- 
mesbury, 328; Rugh Combe, 324; Salis- 
bnry, 360, 362, 873, 470; Sarum, 325- 
328, 398,471; Scratchbury, 358 ; Sende, 
468; Uphavene, 468 ; Warminster, 234, 
857; Werdour, 473; Westbury, 25; 
ae a 468; Wodeford Episcopi, 

28. 


Worcestershire, 580; Castlemorton, 220; 
Coulesdon, 718 ; Cradley, 89; Dormes- 
ton, 473 ; Evesham, 326, 327; Frankely, 
716,718; Hagley, 716; Kidderminster, 
218, 592; Lye, 592; Malvern, 88; 
Mathon, 89; Ombersley, 220; Powick, 
232; Redmarley, 90; Strengesham, 473; 
Sturton Castle, 220; Welegh, 208; 
Wodemanton, 326; Worcester, 98, 470, 
484, 716. 

Yorkshire: Ampleforth, 107; Barnsley,746; 
Beresende, 327 ; Beverlaco, 469 ; Bolton 
Percy, 461; Boulton, 210; Braunce- 


hale, 498; Carrick-on-Suir, 84, 85; 
Clare,23; Clonmell, 362; Clontarf, 750; 
Cork, 86, 352 ; Derry, 85 ; Donaghadee, 
740; Drogheda, 2; Dublin, 86,108, 225, 
325,749, 750,764,765; Dungarven,85 ; 
Kildare, 497 ; Kilkenny, 85, 352, 353, 
473, 497, 749; Kimainham, 179, 180, 
185; Knigh, 498; Knockmanin, 85; 
Leinster, 749, 750; Leitrim, 569; Long- 
ford, 85; Lota-lodge, 758 ; Mayo, 362; 
Monaghan, 98 ; Ross, 84 ; Scrabo, 352; 
Tipperary, 498, 568 ; Waterford, 84, 85, 
750; Westmeath, 362; Wexford, 86, 
750; Wicklow, 750; Youghal, 85, 86. 


Scotland: Abbotsford, 347; Abernethy, 


849; Auchinleck, 53; Balmoral, 363; 
Bannock, 709 ; Borthwick Castle, 348 ; 
Braemar, 757; Brechin, 349; Cambus- 
kenneth, 706; Dirleton, 347; Dumbarton, 
613; Dumfermline, 349; Dungevan, 707; 
Dryburgh, 347 ; Edinburgh, 27, 29, 99, 
346, 348, 364, 402, 613, 706; Falkirk, 
612, 613, 614; Galloway, 688; Glas- 
gow, 613, 614, 636; Hawthorndene, 
348 ; Highlands, 420; Kelso, 347; 
Killern, 689; Kircudbright, 689; 
Kirkintilloch, 613; Kirkwal, 348; 
Llandaff, 347 ; Lochabar, 768; Mauch- 
line, 759; Melrose, 347; Midlothian, 
28; Orkney, 348; Paisley, 420; Peebles, 
340; Roslyn, 348; Shetland, 348 : Stir- 
ling, 741; Wigton, 689. 
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List of places from Licences to Crenellate 
which have no counties assigned to them :— 
Bolton, 469, 471; Broughton, 474; 
Canyng, &c., 475; Esselyngton, 327 ; 
Estham, 470;  Giseburghe, 467; 


Hemyock, 471; Jus, 473, 474; Lange- 


Topographical Index. 


don, 468; Madlee; 468; Mayd 
214; More, 474; Haningwestars” 
Rammesbury, 475; Ramnusbury, 475; 
Reste, 472 ; Salghton, 473, 474; Spal- 
dyng, 326 ; Sunning, 475; Sutton, 473, 
474; Wodryngton, 329. \. 
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